

















“Success” prints articles by Successful Men pointing the Way to Success 






Wouldn’t you be impressed? Especially if fe were to cost you but ae 
down and $6 a month till you’d paid only $5 10—wouldn’t you act upon it? 
Well, just read Mr. Sage’s own words. We might naturally 


be considered as biased in our opinion—of painting New York’s future 
in too rosy colors—but listen! 


HERE’S THE OPINION and ADVICE 


OF ONE OF THE 


World’s Greatest Investors and Financiers, 
Whose reputed wealth is One Hundred Millions. 


(From the New York World of September 28, 1902.) 
«<I do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any toc glowing, The most fanciful 


writers cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 
—_— «<A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judgment— “a 
has a fortune before him. Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 peopl a year. 


«Young man, buy real estate, in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your usual ayocation. Your 

















real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.” RUSSELL SAGE. 
OU can take advantage of Mr. Sage’s advice xow—it’s within the reach and oy of by the fact that Ly of them doubled their investment or more. We know, any one who 
Yre ery reader of ‘‘Success.”” We offer you, in the greatest of the outlying boroughs, the investigates it will know, you can know, that we have the greatest aie aaeeee in real 


be st property that the man of moderate means can possibly secure to-day. It’s because estate ever made to the publi ic, and that if you buy hereand now . . 
our property is located in , YOU HAVE A FORTUNE 


Srooklyn, that Mr. Sage’s re- 





mark bec omes specially signifi- BEFORE YOU! 

cant Brooklyn is growing © To keep in touch with the 
at the rate of 75,000 penis a marvellous growth of New 
year Think of it! Three- York at the present time, her 
fourths of all Greater New treimendous buildingoperations 
York’s enormous increase in and almost incredible expan- 
population—7 5% of the growth sion, is to be convinced that 
of all the “‘five Ronqugeaes ” ig her Brooklyn development 
poured into Brooklyn. 


must bring to the investor of 
to-day, within a very few years, 
thousands of dollars for his 


HIS WORD FOR IT, it will 
pay you to at least look into 





this He says: “Of course ff hundreds invested. The com- 
exercising average good judg- pletion of the new bridges and 
ment.” That is precisely what tunnels now under way will 
we say, and don’t you think mark a mighty advance in 
you'll be using good judgment Brooklyn’s population and up- 
to buy where 4000 resident and building, with corresponding 
non-resident investors bought increase of land values. Our 
$3,461,000 worth of lots during property is in the section first 
the past year and over seven affected by this stimulus and 
million dollars’ worth in the even now showing an 
last four years? Over 50% of ff aginity, It is right on the 
our mail-order comets Rave of ve —— it” whieh is 
been here and investigated fully 7 rapidly overtaking and sur- 
aaxd theby vexdits ia heat Bhbten THIS PHOTO SHOWS HOW WE IMPROVE OUR PROPERTIES rounding ws. 

Remember, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death before completing payments, a non-forteiture agreement, a guaranteed increase of 25 per 


cent. within one year from November 1, 1902, a Free Round Trip to New York (east of Chicago or like distance), the highest class of park-like 
improvements free, your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not found exactly as represented — everything that will make a cash payment of 
$10, and a monthly payment of $6 until you’ve paid us $510, develop into a life’s income. Let us at least tell you the whole grand story in detail—then 


COME TO NEW YORK AT OUR EXPENSE TO PERSONALLY VERIFY EVERY WORD WE’VE SAID 


We feel that we are the trustees of the thousands who invest with us, and as such we shall see that every dollar YOU invest with us shall 
bring you many fold. You have absolutely nothing to lose by writing at once for full particulars, or better still—mail us $10, the first payment on a 
lot with the distinct understanding that we must return it to you if we have misrepresented our proposition in the slightest particular. Write under all 
circumstances. You would not be fair to yourself if you failed to look into this matter. Fill out subjoined coupon and mail it to us to-day. That 

osts two cents and a minute’s time. Isn’t it worth while. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. F9, 257 Broadway, New York. 


no doubt the property offered 
by Hi Jarmon & Co.,in the 29th and | WOOD, HARMON & CO., 257 Broadway, New York. 
€ Ci ai ceaioie 2 
pe rp ee oe Gentlemen: Enclosed find $—_____as first payment on lot__on your New York properties. 
r ‘ke within the corporate limits Please send full particulars of your New York properties and proposition to 
f y New York. Jt can be said [Leave order line blank if information only is desired.] 
itancy that Wood, Harmon & 
(ly reliable, and are worthy NAME 


onfidence of the investor, 
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ction of the United States.” 
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The Glory That Slumbered in the Granite Rock 
I. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX Il. 
When the mountain stream from its idle play 


Gazed on the world and was satisfied; ~ oe ‘Lad Was caught by the mill wheel, and borne away 
It watched the centuries come and go,— Pp oe And trained to labor, the gray rock mused: 


A granite rock on the mountain side 


ae 


It welcomed the sunlight, and loved the snow, “Tree and verdure and stream are used 

It grieved when the forest was forced to fall, By man, the master, but I remain 

But smiled when the steeples rose, white and tall, Friend of the Mountain, and Star, and Plain; 
In the valley below it, and thrilled to hear Unchanged forever, by God’s decree, 

The voice of the great town roaring near. While passing centuries bow to me!” 
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iil. 


Then, all unwarned, with a mighty shock, 
Down from the mountain was wrenched the rock. 
Bruised and battered and broken in heart, 

It was carried away to a common mart. 
Wrecked and ruined in peace and pride, 

“Oh, God is cruel!” the granite cried; 
“Comrade of Mountain, of Star the friend,— 
By all deserted,—how sad my end!” 








FEBRUARY, 1903 


IV. 
A dreaming sculptor, in passing by, 
Gazed on the granite with thoughtful eye; 
Then, stirred with a purpose supreme and grand, 
He bade his dream in the rock expand,— 
And lo! from the broken and shapeless mass, 
That grieved and doubted, it came to pass 
That a glorious statue, of infinite worth, 
A statue of LINCOLN,—adorned the earth. 





The Humane Side gf Abraham Lincoln - SALusts, A.cRow 





TEA | of the 
N waking hours of 
Abraha ncoln, af- 
ter the midsummer of 
1861, were passed in 
his office The west 
end of the second 
floor of the White 
House was used for 
residence, and the east 
end tor Dusiness pur- 
poses. The Presi- 
dent's office was a 
large room on the 
south ide, which 
commanded a fair 
view of the Potomac 
River ‘The furni- 
ture of this room,”’ 
writes Isaac N.Arnold, 
‘*con l of a large 
oak table covered 
wit! extend- 
ing 1 und south, 
an was around 
this table that the cab- 
inet sat when it held its meetings. Near the end of the table, and between 
the wit vs, was another table, on the west side of which the President sat, 
in a large armchair, and at this table he wrote. A tall desk, with pigeonholes 
for papers, stood against the south wall. The only books usually found in 
this room were a Bible, the statutes of the’ United States, and a copy of 
Shakespeare. There were a few chairs, and two plain hair-covered sofas, 
and on the wall hung two or three military maps, on which the positions 
and movements of the armies were traced. On the mantel was an old, dis- 
colored engraving of Andrew Jackson, and a later photograph of John Bright. 
Doors connected this room with the room of ‘the secre and an outside 
hall, running east and west across the house. »,A bell cord within reach of 
the President's hand extended to the Secretary's office, and a messenger sat 
at the door opening from the hall, to take in the cards and names of visitors.’’ 
These visitors included all sorts and conditions of men, and women, 
too, —the place-hunters, whose numbers diminished as the offices were filled ; 
politicians in congress and out; seeker§.after army contracts and commis- 
sions ; officers anxious for promotion ordesirable assignments; private soldiers, 
moved by childlike faith in the President's willing ability to grant the favors 
refused them elsewhere; parents, wives, and sweethearts asking help or 
mercy for loved ones, sick, wounded, or in trouble; and still. another class, 
equally earnest and importunate, made up of those who had perfected devices 
for making war more deadly which they were eager to sell to the govern- 
ment. A man with a new weapon of any sort, who had been refused an 
audience by others in authority, was sure to find a patient and interested 
listener in Mr. Lincoln, who had a quick comprehension of mechanical 
principles, and who, more often than not, would personally test his gun. An 
inventor, with his active if not always well-balanced brain, was a source 
rather of amusement than annoyance, and the President was wont to quote, 
with pe of laughter, the solemn dictum of one rural visitor, that ‘‘a gun 
ought not to rekyle; if it rekyled at all, it ought to rekyle a little for rud.”’ 
Practical results issued, now and then, because of the time devoted by Mr. 
Lincol: the testing of new weapons, One of these was the adoption of 
the 7 leuse, and another the equipment with the breechloaders of the 
famous regiment of sharpshooters commanded by Colonel Hiram Berdan. 


His Sympathy Went out spontaneously to All Who Were in Distress 


Delegations without number sought audience with the President. Many 
went, in the early days of the Civil War, to urge, and, frequently, to demand, 
the ite emancipation of the slaves. Thence arose more than one 

situation, from which Mr. Lincoln was extricated only by 

or by the recital of some amusing story which was also an 

ition of the subject under discussion. A case in point was his 
the Chicago ministers who called on him, in September, 1862, to 
f him a proclamation of emancipation. He heard them through, 

1 asked :-— 

, gentlemen, if I cannot enforce the constitution in the South, 

| to enforce a mere presidential proclamation? Won't the world 

snee t as being as powerless as the pope’s bull against the comet?’’ 

Che ministers could not answer this question, but one of them said :— 

Mr. President, what we bring you is a message to you, from our 
Divine Master, commanding you, sir, to open the doors of bondage that the 
slave may go free. Yes, sir, this is a command from our Divine Master.’’ 

‘‘That may be, sir,’’ was the instant reply; ‘‘for I have studied this 





question, by night and 
by day, for weeks and 
for months; but, if it 
is, as you say, a mes- 
sage from your Divine 
Master, is it not odd 
that He should send 
it by way of Chicago?’ 

The ministers 
went away, sorrowful, 
‘believing, in the face 
of this rejoinder, that 
the slave had little to 
hope for from Mr. Lin- 
coln. Yet he had re- 
solved months before 
on what they pleaded 
for, and the procla- 
mation was issued 
within a fortnight. A 
knotty query and a jest 
were his means of 
concealing his pur- 


"I believe you to be honest and truthful, and you don’t wear hoops: I will spare your brother” — P°°* until the time 


should come to make 
it known. 
Those seeking aid for themselves or for others made early discovery of 
Mr. Lincoln’s kindness of heart, and of ‘the fact that his sympathy went 
out spontaneously to all in distress. The best-remembered appeals to his 
clemency were made in behalf of soldiers under sentence of death for 
desertion, and books, and newspapers, and living men as well, teem with 
anecdotes of offenders who owed their liveS.to his interposition. ‘‘ Must I 
shoot a simple-minded soldier who deserts,’’ he wrote on one occasion, 
‘«while I must not touch a hair of the wily agitator who induces him to 
desert?’’ Itwas almost impossible, during his first month in office, to secure 
his consent to an execution for desertion, and until the last he recoiled from 
taking the life of a very young soldier charged with this offense. <‘‘I wish 
to grant a pardon in this case,’’ he endorsed on a set of papers now filed in 
the War Department, ‘‘and will be obliged to the judge advocate of the 
army if he will inform me as to the way in which it is to be done.’’ No 
evident reason existing for a pardon, he frequently found one in the pris- 
oner’s youth. ‘‘His mother says he is but seventeen,’’ was his excuse for 
suspending sentence in another case, and later he granted the lad a full par- 
don ‘on account of his tender age.’’ The whereabouts of a condemned: 
man being unknown, the President, in still another case, telegraphed to four 
commanders, ordering a suspension of sentence. 


He Spared a Deserter, as His Sister Was Honest, Truthful,—and Hoopless 


Humor and pathos were often blended in the President's exercise of 
the pardoning power. Lieutenant Governor Ford, of Ohio, on going to the 
White House on an autumn evening, in 1862, to keep an appointment with 
Mr. Lincoln, was accosted in the vestibule by a young woman, whose drawn 
face and swollen eyes bore witness to the fact that she was in sore. trouble. 
Ford halted to listen to her story. It had to do with an orphaned brother 
and sister, who had come from Germany and settled in one of the Western 
States. The brother, when the war came, had entered the army, and, falling 
among evil associates, had been induced to desert, with the usual sequel, — 
capture, trial, and sentence to death. The sister, who was in domestic ser- 
vice, had borrowed the money for the journey to Washington to lay the case 
before the President. She had vainly sought for two days to secure an 
audience with him, and finally had been ordered away by the servants. 

««Come with me,”’ said Ford, when she had finished, ‘‘and I will see 
what can be done.’’ So saying, he led her upstairs and into the, presence 
of Mr. Lincoln. ‘*Mr. President,’’ said he, after greetings had been 
exchanged, ‘‘my business must wait until you have heard what this young 
woman has just told me.” 

Mr. Lincoln, seating himself at his desk, listened in silence to the girl’s 
story, and then carefully examined the petition for a pardon which she 
handed him, which bore the signatures of a few persons who had formerly 
known her brother. This done, he studied her tear-stained face, and the 
threadbare garb which told of her poverty. 

‘«My child,’’ said he, kindly, ‘‘you have come here with no one to 
plead your cause. I believe you to be honest and truthful, and—’’ this with 
emphasis, —‘‘ you don’t wear hoops: I will spare your brother.’’ 

Such was the trend of Lincoln's charity. He seemed to have a clear 
insight into human nature. He knew when a man or a woman was telling 
him the truth. He always longed to give charity when charity was neces- 
sary, and when its object deserved to be thought of. To him, a kind act 
was more than the high office that he had attained. 
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Best Shoes Are Made in America 


ROBERT GRIEVE, (Secretary to Governor L. F. C. Garvin, of Rhode Island] 
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“Thou art a cobbler, art thou?” 

“ Truly, sir, all that | live by is with the awl. ... . 
am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes.""—SHAKESPEARE: 
Julius Czsar. 


The shoemaker makes a good shoe because he makes 
nothing else.—EmMErson. 


THE boots, shoes, and slippers made by machin- 
ery in the United States, every year, would 
provide a pair of some kind for more than one- 
seventh of the inhabitants of the earth. If they 
were arranged by pairs, heels and toes touching, 
they would make a belt that would encircle the 
globe, with enough to spare to stretch across the 
North American Continent from New York to San 
Francisco. Placed singly, heel and toe, they would 
go around the world two and one-half times. If 
placed on the tracks of our great trunk railroads, 
the rights on one rail and the lefts on the other, 
they would cover the irons, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, of all the continental lines that now 
cross our country. The hides and skins used to 
form this immense quantity of shoes come from 
all over the world, but chiefly from the East Indies, 
South America, and Europe; and, if they were 
sewed together in one sheet, they would make a 
tent large enough to cover Manhattan Island. 

It is only by comparisons such as these that the 
magnitude of the manufacture of shoes in the 
United States can be readily comprehended. The 
actual figures are, however, almost equally im- 
pressive. The following statistics, showing the 
condition of the industry, were furnished, in ad- 
vance of their general publication, by S. N. D. 
North, chief statistician of the United States cen- 
sus for manufactures :— 

Pairs of boots and shoes made, in 1900,— 


For men, youths, and boys,.................. 89, 123, 318 
For women, misses, and children,........... 107,415,855 
SHOE NS. on nnn c ccctsenseness 4,456,965 
Slippers, Oxfords, and low-cuts for women, 12,655,876 
pg A eee 5,583,405 

"TR eA Raa i «60.0 st acenesvsches 219, 235,419 
Total value, wholesale,.................. $ 261,028, 580.00 
Cost of materials used,...............00. $ 169,604,054.00 


Comptia Ser ORe yea medies vee ceeds tessces $ 101,795,233.00 


oy eee eee $ 59,175,883.00 
Average number of wage-earners employed, 142,9@2 
The industry is large- 


ly concentrated in New 
England, chiefly in 
Massachusetts, where, 
in 1900, forty-five per 
cent. of the production 
was turned out, princi- 
pally in Brockton, Lynn, 
and Haverhill, and the 
smaller places in their 
immediate neighbor- 
hood. The figures for 
Massachusetts are as 
follows :— 

Value of product,.... 


$117, 115,243.00 
Cost of materials used, 


sees eee $75:751/964-00 
Capital invested,..... 


$37,577,630.00 
Wages paid, $27,745,820.00 
Average number of 
wage-earners em- 
ployed 58,645 
Since 1890, the pro- 
duction in the whole 
country has increased a 
little over eighteen per 
cent.; the cost of ma- 
terials used, forty-two 
and eight-tenths per 
cent. ; while the capital- 
ization has only in- 
creased six and eight- 
tenths per cent, and 
the number of wage- 
earners, six and nine- 
tenths per cent. Ten 
years ago Massachu- 
setts produced over fifty- 


The Universal 
Double Clinch 
Machine is used to 
make a smooth, 


flexible outsole 

and insole. A steel 
wire is cutand bent 
to make the clinch 


two per cent. of the total; but, while she has made 
an absolute gain in» the value of goods turned 
out, in 1900 she had less capital invested and 
fewer establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of shoes than in 1890. During the last decade 
the effectiveness of the machinery used in the 
manufacture has been greatly increased. This is 
made evident by the fact that, while the total prod- 
uct of Massachusetts has increased in value less 
than one per cent., this increase has been accom- 
plished with a capital of seven million dollars less, 
and at the same time twelve million dollars’ 
worth of materials had been added in Igoo, as 
compared with 1890. New Hampshire had nearly 
doubled its production, in 1900, as compared with 
1890, the figures being $11,986,003 and $23, 405,- 
558, respectively. Maine increased from $10,- 
335,342 to $12,295,847, about twenty per cent. 


Capital Invested in This Industry Is very Productive 


The greatest gains, however, were made in the 
Central States, which had increased their produc- 
tion in 1900 over seventy-five per cent. above 
that of 1890, an actual gain of $22,669,345, and 
more than half of the total increase in the whole 
country, which was $40, 382,622. Ohio leads with 
a production of $17,920,854, a gain of over fifty 
per cent. ; then follow Illinois with $11,434,842, a 
gain of over thirty per cent., and Missouri with 
$11,253,202, a gain of over two hundred and 
thirty per cent. above her $4,841,004 in 1890, the 
largest increase in the country. New York comes 
next to Massachusetts in rank, but her production 
is only about one-fourth as much. Pennsylvania 
is fifth in rank, following Ohio and preceding 
Maine. 

The efficiency of capital, in fact, is greater in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes than in any other 
industry, as is shown by the Massachusetts census 
returns, wherein, for 1900, the net product per thou- 
sand dollars of capital invested is shown to have 
been $1,805. This was twice as much as in any 
other industry, the next on the list being metals 
and metallic goods, in which the product per 
thousand dollars was $817.42. 


The Goodyear 
Rapid Lockstitch 
Machine fastens the 
outsole to the welt. 
It will stitch the 
lightest or the 
heaviest sole with 
nearly equal facility 








When the village cobbler made the shoes for 
his neighbors, it was a proverb that his own chil- 
dren were poorly shod. The poor man was unable 
to keep up with the demands of his customers, 
and consequently had to neglect his immediate 
family. ‘*‘Who is worse shod than the shoe- 
maker's wife?’’ is an old English question that 
was made pertinent by the experience of many 
generations. Since American ingenuity has de- 
veloped the manufacture of shoes by machinery 
this slur at the shoemaker has lost its force. The 
production of shoes has been so great that even 
the shoemaking communities have indulged in 
fine footwear. To-day, the American people are 
the best shod on earth. For style, fit, and com- 
fort, the shoes made in American factories are 
greatly superior to those turned out anywhere else 
in the world. This is not a spread-eagle boast, 
but is sober fact, and is everywhere acknowledged 
by those familiar with the conditions. An easy 
way of proving this fact is to observe a crowd of 
newly-arrived foreigners, whose footwear, whether 
they are immigrants or not, will be seen to be 
clumsy and ill-fitting. 

The manufacture of shoes by machinery origi- 
nated in New England, two generations ago, and 
has since been developed to such perfection and 
on such a great scale that to-day the industry 
ranks among the first ten in the United States in 
capital invested and value of product. If the 
leather tanned, curried, and finished in this coun- 
try,and most of which is used for making footwear, 
is included in the estimate, then the manufacture 
of coverings for the feet in the United States is 
only exceeded in importance by textiles, iron and 
steel, slaughtering and meat packing, lumber, and 
flour. 


How Shoes Were Made One Hundred Years ago 


Unlike the great textile and iron industries, the 
making of boots and shoes did not seem susceptible 
of being done by factory methods.. Long after 
immense mills filled with automatic machinery 
were producing goods in many lines of work, shoes 
continued to be made largely by hand in small 
shops with only slight 
aids from improved 
tools and special ma- 
chinery. The shoe- 
maker was a_handi- 
craftsman, and not a 
machine operator. The 
special machinery that 
first came into use about 
forty years ago was so 
clumsy that it was used 
only on cheap work, so 
that then, and long af- 
terwards, a hand-made 
shoe was supposed to 
insure good work and a 
good fit. The manufac- 
turers of those days, and 
for a period of half a 
century preceding that 
time, had warerooms 
where the stock was cut 
and then given out to 
the shoemakers, who, in 
their own homes, or in 
small shops, put the 
shoes together. When 
finished, they were re- 
turned to the employer, 
who in reality was not 
a manufacturer in the 
sense in which thatword 
is used to-day, but only 
amiddleman who,by his 
capital and enterprise, 
was enabled to go be- 
tween the workmen and 
their real customers. 
Many farmers were also 
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shoemakers, combining both occupations with 
American versatility,-and there were likewise 
many village shoemakers who made shoes com- 
plete. Some of these men developed small shops 


in which a number of workmen were employed, 
and a few such shops were conducted in connec- 
ion with tanneries. In the early years of the cen- 
tury, and indeed down to quite recent times, it was 
a common practice for a shoemaker to go from 
house to house to repair and make the family 


shoes Tailors also followed this custorr, which 
was sometimes called, in the racy idiom of New 
England, ‘‘skinning the cat.’’ 


Then Boys, and even Women, Were Shoemakers 


[his method of manufacturing boots and shoes 
was very early established in Massachusetts, in 
the town of Lynn, which was the original home 
in America of domestic shoemaking. In_ fact, it 
is claimed that many of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War were supplied with shoes from 


Lynn, and, after the war, the town sent out to 
neighboring states, in some years, over one hun- 
dred thousand pairs of women’s shoes. The 
industry spread to adjoining places in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, but principally cen- 
tered in Lynn and Haverhill and in the inland 
towns ot Plymouth County south of Boston. In 
these localities the industry has continued through 
all its varied development, and here nearly half 


of the present total product is turned out. 
From about 1825 to the time of the Civil War 


the domestic production of shoes was at its height. 
In the localities mentioned, nearly every man 
and boy was a shoemaker, while the young and 
unmarried women were employed on the lighter 
parts of the work. In some towns a small shop 
was attached to almost every house, and nearly 
every farmhouse had one, likewise. The town of 
Northwood, New Hampshire, in 1856, had one 
hundred such shops. This system of home work 
continued in vogue extensively until after the 
Civil War. 

rhe introduction of the sewing machine, about 
1850, and its adaptation to sewing the uppers of 
shoes, brought about some changes in shoe-pro- 


duction. The first improvement of importance, 
however, was the pegging machine, invented by 
Alpheus C. Gallahue, in 1851, but it did not 
come into general use until about 1860. 


These Machines Changed the Market Conditions 


Pegs had been invented in 1818, and were used 


by shoemakers generally in making the cheaper 
grades of shoes. The first great invention which 
may be said tohave made possible the production 


of shoes by factory methods was the so-called 
McKay Sole-sewing Machine, invented by Lyman 
R. Blake, in 1858, but perfected and introduced 
into use in this country by Gordon McKay, some 
years later, This machine revolutionized the in- 
lustry, beginning about the year 1861,and during 
the next few years it was brought to a high degree 
of perfection through the labors of many inventors. 


rhe existing manufacturers soon began to utilize 
the McKay machine to put the soles and uppers 
together, instead of sending them out, as formerly, 
to the shoemakers, to be assembled. Gradually, 
a system of factory production was evolved, with 
this machine asa basis. Many other machines 
were, one by one, invented, the existing machines 
were constantly improved, and, through the exer- 
tions of a multitude of ingenious inventors, among 
whom Duncan Campbell and Elmer Townsend 
were notable, the industry was eventually special- 
ized in all its departments. 

The next great invention was the Goodyear 
welt-sewing machine, by means of which a shoe 
is produced that is superior for strength and finish 
to the hand-made sewed shoe. This machine 
was perfected as a result of the persistence of 
Charles Goodyear, Jr., the son of the indomitable 
inventor of the process of vulcanizing rubber. 
Mr. Goodyear was not the inventor of the ma- 


chine, but he furnished the capital and was the 
directing spirit in its evolution. The machine 
was finally patented and brought into yse in 1871, 
and its mechanical perfection was due to the 
labors of the inventors, Destouy, Stein, Hadley, 
Dancel, Andrew Eppler, Jr., and others. It was 
finally perfected in 1876, and after that time came 
into general use. The introduction of the Good- 


year welt machine gave an immense impetus to 
the industry, as, by its means, a much finer grade 
of shoes could be manufactured than formerly, 


and at less expense. The radical difference be- 
tween the McKay machine and the Goodyear is 
that the former sews shoes from the‘ inside 
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through the insole, upper, and the outer sole, 
while the latter sews a welt to the insole and 
upper from the outside, and then sews the outer 
sole to this welt, which gives the effect of a 
hand-made sewed shoe. To a large extent, the 
Goodyear machines and others of their type have 
supplanted the McKay device. 

The most recent of the epoch-making inven- 
tions is the Consolidated Hand-method Lasting 
Machine, invented by J. E. Matzelier, and which, 
in effect, duplicates the motions of an expert 
workman in lasting ashoe. This machine was 
patented in 1882 and perfected in 1884, and was 
the forerunner of a number of very effective last- 
ing machines which are now in use. The in- 
ventor was born in Dutch Guiana, in 1852, his 
father being a Hollander and his mother a native 
woman. Being swarthy of skin, his fellow work- 
men, with the American lack of discrimination 
in the matter of color, called him a ‘‘nigger,’’ 
and the name was transferred to his invention, 
by which appellation it is still known among the 
older men. 


Much Is Due to the Genius of American Workmen 


For efficiency and excellence of system an 
American shoe factory cannot be surpassed. The 
results are obtained not only by means of the 
machinery, but also by the methods of adminis- 


An ingenious 
device is the Con- 
solidated Hand 
Method Lasting 


Machine, which 
works almost like 
a human being 





tration, which, for perfection of organization, are 
equal in effect to mechanical improvements. It is 
in these particulars that American manufacturers 
surpass their foreign competitors, who can also 
secure American machinery to-day, but fail in 
adopting American methods. Because of this 
condition we are likely to continue in the lead in 
this great industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
any manufacturer on earth can now buy our ma- 
chinery and engage in the manufacture. We also 
have another advantage in that American work- 
men are the most versatile on earth, and turn out 
the largest product. To their ingenuity is due a 
large part of the improvements in both machinery 
and methods that have made possible the present 
phenomenal development of the industry. 


Fine Hand Work Has not yet Been Displaced 


A visit to one of the large factories in any one 
of the shoe towns or cities is well worth. the trou- 
ble. The strongest impression made on a visitor 
is that the results are due as much to the admira- 
ble methods as to the perfection of the machinery. 
Let us make the tour of a factory in such a man- 
ner as to watch operations from the cutting of the 
leather until it becomes a finished shoe, ready for 
shipment. Contrary to the general impression, 
the various parts of the uppers are cut by hand 
instead of by machinery. The cutter carefully 
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smooths the leather and endeavors to utilize every 
portion, using different patterns or shapes as he 
proceeds in order to achieve this end. The ex- 
pensive skins and hides could not be worked up 
to advantage in any other manner, as, by cutting 
them by hand, every portion is used tothe best ad- 


vantage. The dexterity and rapidity with which ~ 


a cutter works is marvelous to a novice. The 
linings are made in a similar manner, but’several 
thicknesses of cloth are cut at a time, and for 
some parts dies are used. 


The Evolution of Modern Shoes from Raw Leather 


The various portions of the uppers are then as- 
sembled, and sewed together on sewing machines of 
standard make, but of more than ordinary strength 
and size, and special machines are in use to turn, 
fold edges, bind, paste, perforate, etc. All these 
operations are performed by a regiment of girls 
and women, one taking up the work where an- 
other leaves it off, and each adding a part or a 
feature, until, at the end of the long line, the 
completed upper emerges ready to be united to 
the sole. 

Soles and heels are cut out by machine dies, 
The soles are shaped by powerful presses, are 
channeled on the edges and on their inner sur- 
faces by machines, in order that they may be 
sewed to the uppers, and are otherwise prepared 






The Rapid Standard 
Screw Machine is 

used to produce a 
strong sole-fastening. 
The wire is double- 





to meet the requirements. The heels go through 
similar processes, among which are the nailing of 
different layers together at one operation by a 
powerful press. 

The upper being formed and the sole and heel 
ready, then follows the work of assembling or 
‘¢making’’ the shoe, and here comes into use the 
machinery which plays such an important part in 
the manufacture and has made the modern shoe 
factory possible. The processes already described 
are, with the exception of a few operations, only 
amplifications of old methods, but the machinery 
that from this point on is used is of very recent in- 
vention in its present perfected form. To describe 
this machinery in detail or in a technical manner 
would not be possible here. In effect, by its 
means the sole and the upper of a shoe are put to- 
gether by a special series of sewing machines of 
peculiar construction, including the McKay, Good- 
year, and Eppler patents, while other mechanical 
contrivances aid in the operations of nailing on the 
heels, lasting, and treeing, and in all the details 
of finishing. 

The first operation is the turning of the upper 
over the insole and the last. This is done by 
hand. The shoe then goes to the machine laster, 
which enables the operator, by the aid of the in- 
genious mechanism invented by Matzelier and 
others, to perform the work of shaping the upper 
» 
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into form quickly and effectively. It is then 
ready for the welt, which is sewed to the insole 
and the upper by a Goodyear Welt and Turn Shoe 
Machine. A layer of cement and powdered 
leather is then put on the insole and leveled up to 
the welt. The outer sole is then sewed to the welt 
by a Goodyear Outsole Rapid Lockstitch Machine, 
which has a straight needle, while the welt ma- 
chine has a curved needle. The heel part of the 
sole is then nailed on by another machine, and 
finally the heel is nailed on at one operation, 
while the same machine, by another operation, 
puts on the upper lift of the heel over the nails 
and conceals them by so doing. 


It Requires Several Machines to Make One Shoe 


The operation of turning out shoes by the 
McKay machine is entirely different. The last 
is taken out of the shoe, and the insole and the 
upper and the outer sole are all sewed together by 
one process. The needle is carried into the in- 
side of the shoe by a curved projection, known as 
the ‘‘horn,’’ and by this means a.direct through- 
stitch is secured. One of the chief objections to 
this method of making a shoe is that the stitches 
on the inside make a rough surface which inter- 
feres with the comfort of the wearer. The Good- 
year welt entirely overcomes this objection, and 
makes a shoe as comfortable as a hand-sewed one. 


The Goodyear Out- 
sole Rapid. Lockstitch 
Machine is, in reality, 
a sewing machine for 
stitching outsoles to 
welts,—the lightest 
and the heaviest alike 





The McKay machines are used at present to make 
the cheaper grades of shoes. 

Turned shoes are those which are first made 
with the uppers reversed, and ‘‘turned,’’ after the 
soles are attached, to the proper side. Shoes of 
the finest grade were formerly made in this man- 
ner,and some of the best shoes for men and women 
are still made thus. The Goodyear Welt and Turn 
Shoe Machine is used in their production. 

Shoes for rough wear for farmers, laborers, iron 
workers, foresters, lumbermen, and boys are now 
usually made on pegging or metallic-fastening 
machines. The most effective pegging machine is 
the Davey. The Rapid Standard Screw Machine 
fastens the soles together by means of wire screws, 
and produces a combination that is substantially 
indestructible. The most recent device for me- 
tallic-fastening is the Double Clinch Machine, 
which, while making an exceedingly strong fasten- 
ing, leaves the shoes thus treated much more 
flexible and durable than those sewed bya McKay 
machine. 

A curious development of the shoe industry is 
that, in the larger American cities, shops may to- 
day be found where shoes are repaired by ma- 
chinery,—stitchers, sewers, nailers, and finishers, 
such as are in operation in the factories, being 
used, 

As has already been stated, the Goodyear Welt 
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and Turn Shoe Machine was developed through 
the persistence of Charles Goodyear, Jr. Through 
his exertions, likewise, an .entire system of shoe 
machinery was evolved, one machine supple- 
menting the others, until a series was perfected 
that made the most effective factory production 
possible. This system included, besides the welter 
and the stitcher, machines which channeled and 
rounded the shoes, closed the channels, and lev- 
eled the shoes, and others which performed all 
the various operations, up to heeling, with great 
mechanical excellence. While the Goodyear Com- 
pany had the most perfect series of machines, 
other companies and inventors had also placed 
similar devices in the shoe factories. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were spent in devising, and 
in experimenting with shoe machinery; machines 
were tried, were partially successful, and were sup- 
plemented by more effective ones; and lawsuits 
over patents resulted in a constant warfare through 
which the manufacturers were the chief sufferers. 
This condition of affairs continued until 1899, 
when the leading interests were united. 


Making Shoe Machinery Is, in Itself, an Industry 


The shoe machinery is not owned, as a rule, by 
the shoe manufacturers. Since the invention of 
the McKay machine, most of the effective and 
special shoe machines have been leased to the 


The Davey Peg- 
ging Machinehas 
revolutionized 

the manufacture 
of pegged shces, 
making new mar- 
kets for them 


manufacturers on rayalties. As the machines 
have only been brought to their present perfection 
by the labors of many inventors, they are fully 
covered by patents, which, in the course of time, 
have been acquired by a few machinery manufac- 
turers, most of them being now made by one firm. 

Massachusetts, as has already been stated, has 
always been the leader in the manufacture of 
shoes. In 1900 nearly one-half of all factory prod- 
ucts in this industry was turned out in her shoe 
shops. For a long period the city of Lynn was the 
principal center of the business, and her staple 
product was and is women’s shoes; but at present 
Brockton leads, with a product, for 1900, of $19, - 
844, 397, and her specialty is men’s shoes. 


The Product Is of Great Value in Various Cities 


Lynn’s product was $16,830,733, and Haverhill 
followed closely, with $15,231,440. The fourth 
city in extent of shoe production is Cincinnati, 
Ohio, whose product, in 1900, was $8,788,424. St. 
Louis, Missouri, comes next, with $8,286,156, 
and is almost equaled by Rochester, New York, 
with $6,933,111. At present, in many localities 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, this manu- 
facture is the chief industry on which the liveli- 
hood of the community depends. 

This is true of the three cities mentioned, but 
in these places there are so many establishments 
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that, in the event of dullness in the trade or failure 
of a particular business, no great hardship results. 
It is otherwise,. however, in villages or small towns 
where the shoe manufactory is the chief mainstay 
of the population. When a large factory in such 
a place reduces its business, it is a very grave affair, 
not only for the workpeople, but also for the sur- 
rounding population. The most notable recent 
happening of this kind was the indefinite closing, 
by the E. and A. H. Batcheller Company, of North 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, of their widely-known 
factory, which is the principal one in the town. 
An important branch of the industry is what is 
known as the ‘‘cut stock business,’’ which consists 
of the manufacture of special parts of the shoes, 
such as heels, soles, taps, counters, etc. 


Improved Methods Advanced Leather Finishing 


In the Massachusetts shoe centers this business 
has grown to great proportions. Out of a total pro- 
duction of cut stock in the United States, in 1900, of 
$23,242,892, Massachusetts had $18,235,922, an 
increase of over two and one-half millions as com- 
pared with 1890. In fact, it is claimed that the 
decrease in capital, number of employees, and 
wages paid in Massachusetts, in the manufacture 
of shoes, is explained by the great increase in this 
special line. 

Mary E, Wilkins-Freeman, in her recent novel, 
‘«The Portion of Labor,’’ depicts the social condi- 
tions of the working people in a Massachusetts 
shoe-factory town. Strikes and lockouts figure in 
the narrative, and the conditions portrayed are 
somewhat sordid and depressing. The book has 
been criticised along these lines by some who are 
familiar with the lives of the shoemakers, and in 
their opinion the author has presented too somber 
a picture. 

As a general presentation of the pessimistic view 
of factory life and conditions, no doubt Mrs. Free- 
man’s book has many elements of accuracy, but 
it presents only one side of the problem, and it 
would apply with equal, or perhaps with greater, 
truth to some other forms of factory production. 

To keep pace with the shoe industry, the tan- 
ning and finishing of leather have grown rapidly to 
great proportions in America. One ofthe most nota- 
ble advances in this industry has resulted from the 
improvements in the methods of tanning by which 
the so-called chrome leather is made. Tan and 
russet effects were at first produced by this proc- 
ess, but highly finished black leathers are now 
made and are very largely used in fine shoes. 


American Shoes Are Increasing in Favor Abroad 


This industry tends to gravitate toward the West 
on account of the greater abundance of tan bark 
and other raw material in that section. The value 
of the leather tanned, curried, and finished in the 
United States in 1900 was $204,038,127. While 
the killing of cattle in the West furnishes hides as 
a by-product, the supply thereby secured goes but 
a little way to meet the demands of the manufac- 
ture. Accordingly, there is a very large importa- 
tion of hides and skins, which are mostly worked 
up into American shoes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1902, we imported goat skins to the value 
of over twenty-five million dollars; hides of cattle, 
over seventeen million; and all other hides and 
skins, over fifteen million. More than a fourth 
of the goat skins came from the British East Indies, 
France furnishing one-eighth, and the United 
Kingdom, Russia and Mexico each sending over 
five million pounds, while Germany, Turkey in 
Europe, Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, Arabia, 
China, and Africa shipped large quantities to us. 
These skins were made into the best grades of 
footwear for both men and women. Hides of cattle 
came chiefly from the British East Indies, South 
America, and Mexico, although large quantities 
were imported from Canada and the northern 
countries of Europe, mainly from the United King- 
dom, while considerable amounts came from Ger- 
many and France. 

Within a few years attempts have been made to 
capture foreign markets for American shoes. 
These efforts were not made until about a decade 
ago, but already a very substantial trade has been 
developed. If American merchants had had any 
previous experience in foreign markets, the task of 
introducing the goods would have been much 
easier; but, as compared with their English, 
French, and German competitors, the Americans 
had to learn the business from the ground up. In 
spite of this great disadvantage, and also in face 
of strong prejudice against them in many coun- 
tries, American machine-made shoes are gradually 

[Concluded on page 98] 
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“There ought to be some limit to your absurd generosity” 


rirl stood near the theater-entrance, shiv- 
The night was not bitterly cold, but 
lecidedly chilly, and she was not properly 
Nevertheless, she stood there, as many an- 
other poor girl has done, temporarily entranced by 
the handsome gowns and wraps of the women who 
were passing out under the brilliant lights.) A 
man jostled her to reach a carriage that stood 
near, but she was used to that, and simply drew 
back into the shadow. The young woman who 
was following stopped suddenly. 
‘‘Why, the poor thing is shivering!’’ she said. 
Probably to create sympathy,’’ answered the 
Nevertheless, he turned and looked at the 
g She does look cold,’’ he admitted, and 
then he handed her a silver dollar. 
he took it without question. She was not 
beg, but begging was far from being un- 
known in the locality in which she lived, and to 
accept charity when offered was the most natural 
n the world. She had done it before. 
ndly disposed persons had given her old clothes, 
er mother had occasionally received aid from 
relief authorities. So there were no scruples 
yme when the dollar was tendered. 
t that won’t keep her warm,’’ urged the 
oman. 
ter give her your cloak!’’ retorted the man, 
illy. ‘*Your impulsiveness has led you 
1ite as foolish things before this.”’ 
re is a wrap in the carriage that will do 
ying home,’’ remarked the young woman, 
tfully, ‘*and a new cloak is ordered.’’ 
me,’’ said the man, holding the carriage 
pen; ‘‘you don’t know the value of money, 
n ong as everything you give away is replaced, 
will. But there ought to be some limit 
) bsurd generosity.”’ 
Without a word the young woman unhooked the 
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loose circular cloak that she wore and tossed it to 
the girl. Then she entered the carriage. The 
man undertook to protest, but the driver was per- 
emptorily ordered to make way for the next car- 
riage, and in a moment the girl and the cloak 
were left behind. 

The girl dodged into an alley and put on the 
garment. It wasa handsome affair, light in color, 
trimmed with fur, with flowing sleeves, —something 
more than a theater-wrap and less than a cloak. 
But it was warm. It was too large, of course, 
reaching nearly to her feet, and hiding her hands 
well up in the flowing sleeves, but it was warm. 
That was the fact that most impressed her. To 
her mind no one could ever be cold in such a 
cloak as that. It was soft to the neck and gave a 
delicious feeling of comfort. It was luxurious. 
A sigh of pure contentment escaped her. 

Emerging from the alley, she turned toward 
home, unmindful of the spectacle that she and the 
cloak presented. People turned and looked at her, 
and some of them laughed, but still she trudged 
along. What was it to her that she looked ridic- 
ulous, if only she was warm? What was it to the 
occasional pedestrians that the cloak apparently 
did not belong to her? To investigate the matter 
would be troublesome, and only the police should 
look for trouble. 

«tA little thief!’’ they commented, and went on, 
—that is, most ofthem did. The majority of men 
and women are easy-going in matters that do not 
directly concern them, but here and there one is 
found who feels the weight of responsibility in any 
matter that comes up. Such a one is impelled to 
set things right, and in the effort frequently makes 
them worse. 

A large hand was suddenly laid on the girl’s 
shoulder, and a voice inquired, sharply, ‘‘Where 
did you get that ?’’ 
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She didn’t have to ask to what the man re- 
ferred; she knew. 

*«It’s mine,’’ she said, defiantly. 

«*Of course,’’ was the sarcastic retort. 

“A lady gave it to me,’’ insisted the girl. 

‘«Certainly,’’ assented the man, with a scornful 
laugh. ‘‘It’s a wonder she did n't give you a hat 
and a gown to go with it.’’ 

«It’s true; honest, it is!’’ protested the girl, 
earnestly. 

The man looked up and down the street. 

‘«You’d better walk along with me until we see 
a policeman,”’ he said, at length; ‘‘I think likely 
the lady who gave it to you will be looking for it 
to-morrow.”’ 

She went along, without further protest, but that 
was because she knew protest would be unavail- 
ing. Appearances were against her. No police- 
man would believe her story; no judge would be- 
lieve it; no one at all would believe it unless 
verified, and verification was impossible. She 
did not know the name or address of the woman. 

At the corner of an alley she bolted. So tract- 
able had she been that the man released his hold 
on her shoulder, and she took advantage of it. 
She was reasonably familiar with alleys, so she 
had little difficulty in making her escape, especially 
as the man hesitated before plunging into the for- 
bidding darkness; and, when she emerged on an- 
other street, the cloak was folded and carried like 
a bundle. 

‘‘Seems funny a girl’s got to be arrested jest 
‘cause she’s warm,’’ she commented, and began 
shivering again. 

Fate seemed to mock her. She had been cold, 
and-warmth had been given her when least ex- 
pected. Now,with warmth in her possession, she 
was cold again, and she dared not avail herself of 
it. Surely something was wrong with a world that 
would not let her make the best of what she had, 
but forbade her comforts within her reach. Still, 
she never had been able to understand the in- 
equalities of life, and this was only one more of 
the puzzles. Small wonder that she felt bitter! 

A policeman appeared at the corner of a cross 
street just ahead and stood under the gaslight. 
The fur of the cloak she was carrying showed 
plainly. If he should see it, he would be suspicious. 
lf she should turn back or cross to the other side of 
the street, he would be even more suspicious. So 
she went on, keeping the bundle on the side away 
from him and hoping it would escape his atten- 
tion. Her previous experience had made her ner- 
vous and afraid. 

‘«Hold on, there!’’ he called, just after she had 
passed; ‘‘let’s see what you’ ve got.’’ 

He took the cloak from her and shook it out. 

««Where’d you get that?’’ he demanded. 

‘*A lady gave it to me to take home,’’ she an- 
swered, although she did n’t expect him to believe 
it. She was about to add, ‘It’s mine,’’ but some- 
thing prompted her to keep silent. He looked at 
the cloak again, and then at her, and shook his 
head. 

‘«Why didn’t she wrap it up?’’ he asked. 

««She wanted me to wear it,’ she replied. 

‘« Wear it!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘come, now, don’t 
get gay with me!”’ 

««She did,’’ insisted the girl. 

‘*Well, these swells have queer streaks,’’ he 
commented; ‘‘but I never heard of one of them 
telling her sewing-woman’s girl to do anything 
like that before.’’ 

The girl had no conscientious scruples against 
lying in a good cause; so, when she discovered 
what was in the policeman’s mind, she made the 
most of it. 

‘«My mother’s going to fix it where it’s torn a 
little,’’ she said, ‘‘and I looked cold, so the lady 
told me to wear it home. She gave me a dollar to 
get a shawl to-morrow. See?’ . 

She displayed the dollar, and the policeman re- 
turned the cloak, with the suggestion that she 
would better take the lady's advice and wear it. 
The silver dollar seemed to him good corrobora- 
tive evidence. Still, he took down an address 
that she gave him at random. It was no trouble 
to her to give addresses. 

She was fortunate after this. A stray newspaper 
enabled her to conceal the character of the bundle, 
and she reached home without further molesta- 
tion. Then she put on the cloak again, and was 
warm. Her mother also tried it on, and sighed 
regretfully when she took it off. 

«We'll sell it,’’ said: the mother; ‘‘what a 
grand lady she must be to give away such things!”’ 

«And good!’’ added the girl. 


The mother looked doubtful. She was not so 
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sure about the goodness. It was her experience 
that the good are more methodical and less im- 
pulsive in their generosity; such whimsical lavish- 
ness is not characteristic of true 
and thoughtful womanhood. 
However, that was mere specula- 
tion, and unimportant. 

The girl slept in the cloak. 
On the morrow it was to be sold, 
and she wanted to make the most 
of the warmth while it was hers. 
Besides, it was a precious thing 
to her,a link connecting her with 
that luxurious life of which she 
knew so little and longed to know 
so much. While it was hers, she 
could almost imagine herself a 
grand lady, for a waif is some- 
times rich in imagination, and 
nothing else. If she could have 
worn it, she would have starved 
rather than give it up. That it was 
unsuitable and too big was noth- 
ing to her, but that it created sus- 
picion was quite another matter, 
and put the possibility of wear- 
ing it entirely out of the ques- 
tion. To keep it for future use 
was atemptation, but she put it 
aside. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that her mother would 
not consent to that, especially when there were so 
many things she needed. 

So the girl slept in the cloak, and dreamed that 
she lived in an atmosphere of luxury, and woke 
up, and in the morning there were some tiny spots 
on the cloth. 

‘«You've been crying,’’said the mother. ‘Were 
you cold?’’ 

‘No; I wasn’t cold,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘How 
could I be with that over me?’’ 

«I didn’t know,’’ returned the mother, care- 
lessly. ‘‘The cold makes you cry sometimes,and 
those spots look like tears.”’ 

The girl made no answer. When one dreams 
of fairyland and wakes in a barren room, tears 
will sometimes come unbidden; but nothing is 
gained by talking of it. 

Probably for the first time in its history, the cloak 
was worn at breakfast, and surely it never was 
present at a scantier meal. Afterwards, the girl 
pleaded for one more hour of luxury. It was so 
hard to give it up, and an hour is only a short 
time! The mother hesitated, but finally granted 
this favor, and the girl was on the street with it 
before the mother knew what had happened. That 
was unwise. The cloak might get dirty, and cer- 
tainly would create a sensation, if not trouble. As 
a matter of fact, it did both. The girl was proud 
of her possession, her companions were envious 
and suspicious, and the policeman on the beat was 
puzzled. The girl paraded, her companions car- 
ried the news, and the policeman came. 

‘«My mother’s going to mend it for a lady,’’ 
explained the girl. It is very easy to re-tell a suc- 
cessful lie. 

««Well, your mother will get into trouble if she 
lets you wear it,’’ returned the policeman. 

««She does n’t know it,’’ said the girl, with un- 
blushing effrontery, for the consciences of these 
waifs are not developed as they should be. 

She promised to return home with it immedi- 
ately, and she did. There was nothing else to do. 
It was hard that she could not wear her own gar- 
ment, but it was evident that she could not. The 
kindness of the kind lady had made nothing but 
trouble for her. 

It took the girl twenty minutes to do up the 
cloak in a newspaper. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that it took her twenty minutes to do it up 
finally, for twice she unwrapped it to take one more 
longing look. One does not say farewell to the 
most cherished possession without some hesita- 
tion. But finally it was done, and after some loi- 
tering the store was reached. 

‘*We don’t buy second-hand goods,’’ said the 
merchant. 

‘«But this is almost new, and it’s something 
fine,’’ urged the girl; ‘‘you never had anything 
so fine in your store.’’ 

The merchant undid the package and spread 
the garment out on the counter. 

‘«T should think not,’’ he commented; ‘‘it’s an 
opera wrap.”’ 

‘*I told you so,”’ said the girl, with gratification; 
‘how much is it worth?’’ 

‘‘Nothing to me,’’ answered the merchant; 
‘«my customers don’t go to the opera, do they?’’ 








“The coat was worn at breakfast ” 
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«« But maybe they would if they hada cloak like 
this,"’ persisted the girl, anxiously, not losing 
hope. ‘‘ Would n't it jest look fine in the window?”’ 
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many things in this world that it is difficult to 
understand. She might have added that the 
charity of unthinking people is prominent among 
these mysterious things, but she 
did not go deep enough for that. 
It was not her nature to give 
methodical consideration to a 
subject. 

The girl made the best of the 
situation until one day she saw 
the generous young woman and 
followed her to her home. The 
next day she went back with a 
bundle. 

‘*What do you want?’’ de- 
manded the young woman, in 
surprise, as she noted the appear- 
ance of her caller. 

‘«Please, ma’ am,"’ said the girl, 
‘you gave me a fine coat one 
night, and—’’ 

‘Oh, you're the waif, are 
you?’’ interrupted the young 
woman. ‘‘And you've hunted 
me up and want something more? 
Well, I was a fool to give you the 
wrap, but—’’ 

‘*I knowit,ma’ am,’’ exclaimed 








««Well, I don’t want it, anyway,’’ said the mer- 
chant, decisively; ‘‘I couldn't sell it in a million 
years, and I would n't buy it from you if I could. 
I don’t know where you got it. Maybe I ought 
to call the police, anyhow.’’ 

The girl argued no more, and he let her go. He 
was suspicious, but it was less trouble to be sus- 
picious than it was to verify or disprove his 
suspicions. Besides, it was no concern of his 
where she got the cloak. 

With the pawnbroker in the next block it was 
different, however. He did n’t want the cloak, but 
the recovery of stolen goods was more in his line. 
He was always ready to assist in returning to its 
rightful owner anything that could be easily traced; 
anything else he was quite as ready to buy or ac- 
cept as collateral for a small loan, 

‘«Stolen,’’ said the pawnbroker, promptly. 

‘«No, it isn’t,’’ replied the girl, indignantly. 

‘«The police sent out a description of it this 
morning,’’ asserted the pawnbroker. 

«* Naw, they didn't,’’ retorted the girl. These 
waifs are very careless, abrupt, and inelegant in 
their conversation. 

The cloak lay on the counter, the pawnbroker 
was behind it, and the girl was in front. If the 
pawnbroker had been wise, he would have made 
sure of the cloak first. As it was, he started for 
the girl, who grabbed the cloak and easily beat 
him to the door. Being alone in the shop, he 
dared not follow. 

«I don’t see,’’said the girl, later, to her mother, 
‘‘what’s the use of a thing you can’t wear and 
can’t eat and can’t sell.’’ 

The mother sighed and replied that there are 


“Better walk with me until we see a policeman 














* € Stolen,” said the pawnbroker ” 


the girl, with simple directness, 

««Oh, you know it!’’ 

‘« Yes,ma’am; so I’ve brought 
it back. I cannot keep it, so I’ ve brought it back."’ 

Amazement was pictured on the face of the 
young woman. 

‘*Brought it back!’’ she repeated. ‘Of all 
things this is the most extraordinary."’ 

The girl put the bundle on a table and spoke 
rapidly, almost passionately. 

‘«T wanted to keep it,’’ she said. ‘I jest loved 
it, and it was the warmest thing I ever had. But 
when I wore it they tried to arrest me, and when 
I tried to sell it they said I stole it. It’s no ase 
to me, and if it’s really mine,—"’ 

‘«Of course it’s yours.’’ 

««_T’d like to sell it back to you for a dollar.'’ 

The young woman was looking at the girl 
thoughtfully, pityingly, but presently she turned 
her eyes to the wrap, which she had unrolled. 

‘«I guess somebody must have worn it,’’ she 
remarked, with a laugh; ‘‘it certainly has that 
appearance.”’ 

‘«T wore it nights,’’ admitted the girl. 

‘«When you went out after dark ?”’ 

‘*When I was in bed. It was warm and soft 
and I liked it, and I couldn't wear it any other 
time. Isn't it worth a dollar to get it back? 
Seems like it ought to be worth something w 
somebody.”’ 

There was a moment of hesitation. Then the 
young woman pushed the garment away and left 
the room. 

‘«Mother,”’ she said to the elderly woman she 
found in the library, ‘‘the waif, that I gave my old 
wrap to the night Harry made meso angry, is here.”’ 

‘«Well?’’ returned the elderly woman, inquir- 
ingly. 

‘I’m going to order the carriage and go to her 
home with her,’’ asserted the young woman; 
‘«perhaps I can be of some real help.”’ 

‘«T should think you had given her enough al- 
ready,’’ suggested the elderly woman, 

«‘T have given, as I always have given,—from 
my purse, but nothing from my time or my 
thoughts,’’ was the reply. ‘I have given, but I 
have not helped. What I have done has been for 
my conscience rather than for the object of my 
charity, and something more than that is due. 
Oh, it’s useless to argue! I’m going with the 
girl to see, not so much what I can give as what I 
can do.”’ 
™ ~ 


Have Convictions and Stick to Them 


MES who do things, who achieve results, have 

strong convictions; they believe something 
in particular, and believe it without reservation. 
A man who is willing to fight for an idea, to sacri- 
fice everything in order to develop it, has some- 
thing definite in his life, a specific certainty that 
will bring him out somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of success. 

A man without a policy, without a definite pur- 
pose, without a strong conviction of any kind, who 
believes a little of everything and not much of 
anything, who is willing upon pressure to relin- 
quish his opinion on any subject, to abandon any 
idea he has conceived, whether it be feasible or 
not, who does not hold on to any one thing te- 
naciously, will neveraccomplish much in this world. 
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A Great Man 
Who Was Not 
Wholly Great 


A study of the late 
[Thomas Brackett Reed 


VANCE THOMPSON 





]N writing of Thomas Brackett Reed, I think of 

4 him asa part of our political history,—as a 

statesman who did his day’s work as well as was in 

him to do it. In the first place, it should be noted 

that, at birth, he had almost every advantage that an 

American boy could desire. He was born of good 

Yankee stock, and was born into poverty,—that — 
hopeful poverty which means endeavor, and not ee ee ea a 
despair. Like Lincoln, he heard prayers at the 

hearthstone. All about him, there was talk of 

books and learning. He was bred in the ideals of democracy and patriot- 
ism, and, as well, the strenuous New England theory of partisanship. This 
environment made him what he was. Years broadened him in many ways, 
but, to the end, Reed was a pure product of New England life and thought. 
Neighbors and church-folks recognized his intelligence, and contributed a 
fund that he might be sent to college and educated to be a clergyman. For 
two years, the young man went that way docilely. Then he made up his mind 
that he was not suited for the ministry. When he was graduated from the 
country college, he had already chosen his way. He aimed at political suc- 
cess and no other. To be sure,he took the usual course in law; but,even in 
his early days, the law was merely an incident in his career. It was, as it 
has been and will be,especially in country districts,a stepping-stone to pub- 
lic office. In his later years, after a splendid and useful public life, he 
returned to the law, but it was not because the law delighted him. He 
went to it as a broken-hearted girl, disappointed in love, enters a convent. 


He ended where he began, —a lawyer. 


No Other Man of the Past Generation Had Better Prospects of Promotion 
Chere are certain men who seem to be predestined to a kind of suc- 


cess which is, in its way, as disheartening as downright failure. No matter 
how hard they strive, they never quite reach the goal that they have set for 
themselves. They go halfway, they go two-thirds of the way; they almost 
attain the summit of their ambition; then, for some reason, they fall by 
the roadside. The highway of American politics is strewn with the 
bleached bones of these great men, who were not wholly great. Scores of 
them one can call to mind, from Benjamin Franklin to James G. Blaine, 
from Henry Clay to Thomas B. Reed. 

Of Daniel Webster, who was one of those incomplete great men, a 
shrewd and witty man said: ‘‘ His talent lacked silence.’’ At first glance, 
this seems a mere casual jest. Webster was a great orator, was essentially an 
orator, and is it for his chief merit that he is to be condemned? And yet, why 
not? A specialist isnever wholly great. Thesimple fact that one is a great 
orator twists his mind away from the normal point of view; the conchologist 
cannot understand the plain man who knows not the names of rare shells. It 
may be that we like the incomplete men better than those whoround out their 
lives. Both you and I have a fondness for the splendid failures of history. 
We admire Thomas Jefferson, but our historical interest insistently centers 
about Aaron Burr. Of Reed, one can record neither success nor failure. 

No man of the last two generations was better equipped to win,—not 
even Blaine, that deficient great man. Reed was extremely intelligent. 
His big brain was alert and far-seeing. He knew life, if not broadly, at 
least well. He had had a slight war experience, as assistant paymaster in 


the navy, during the latter hours of the Civil War. He practiced law for a 
while in California. He traveled and read. Without being a man of ex- 


ceptional culture, he was well educated, and, in many respects, learned. 
He knew nothing of art, nothing of music, and but very little of ded//es-/et- 
tres, but he did know the world’s history, and the work-a-day literature of 
the English-speaking world. Withal, he knew men. 


Reed Was a Born Politician, and Knew instinctively how to Manage Men 


Just at the present moment, there is a trifle too much adulation for the 
men who know finance,—the shrewd, forehanded men wlio juggle with 
millions as a kitten plays with a ball. That they deserve a certain measure 
of admiration is true. ‘The power that does what it wills to do is always 
notable. Still, there are degrees. You cannot class him who aligns the 
counters of finance with him who marshals men. It is one thing to play 
with negligible buttons and another thing to play with living pawns. The 
broadest, the most alert intelligence is not found to-day among bankers and 
trust-lords, not among the matadores of finance. Go, rather, to your ward- 
leader, your state politician, your disregarded Devery, or Croker, or Quay. 
These are the men who know men. Under other circumstances they would 
have been your Cromwells or Richelieus. 

Reed, who was a born politician, knew how to handle the thinking, 
voting units. In addition, he had the political prescience which discerns 
the common thought a little before it is apparent to the average man him- 
self. To a large extent this explains why Reed, in his earlier career, was 
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almost always right. He was a trifle ahead of his 
generation, but he wasin touch with it. For thirty 
years he was, perhaps, the most typical represen- 
tative of stalwart republicanism, and, if he did not 
lead his party, he was always among its leaders. 
The political faith he adopted in his youth re- 
mained with him to the end. He never swerved 
from it; indeed, though he may have questioned 
it, he never modified it to any appreciable extent. 
He was unflinchingly honest ; he had brain, wit, 
capacity for work, judgment, and partisan enthu- 
siasm. You would have said that this was a man 
whom his party would have delighted to honor, 
for, though there were forceful men about him, 
Reed out-gifted, out-impulsed, outdid them all. 
In the days when hard work was to be done he 
was not neglected. 


He Was a Master of Unpitying, Cutting Sarcasm 


». The machine for carrying on the business of 
govérnment was antiquated. It was hampered 
with old and outworn traditions. Reed, with a 
courage which even his enemies learned to admire, 
violated the rules of the house in order to estab- 
lish new and workable rules. This, although it was 
done in the interest of a party, was well done. It 
established the right of the majority to rule; it 
repaired the governmental machine. Yet Reed 
never received due reward for his work. When 
the final summing-up came, when the palm was 
to be awarded, he was passed by as of no more 
importance than a casual lounger at some country 
grocery store of politics. Why was it? 

Neither you nor I believes in the flattering old theory of «‘ village Hamp- 
dens, or mute, inglorious Miltons.’’ In our country, and in our day, at 
all events, the man ‘‘gets what is coming to him,’’—his failure is due to 
himself, and his success is of his own making; in either case circumstances 
can but collaborate. When a largely-gifted and fitly-trained man fails, it is 
always worth while asking why. 

In the first place, then, Reed was essentially narrow. The evil as well 
as the good of his Puritan ancestry came down to him, but it was a distinct 
evil that he could see only one side of a question. His famous statement 
that the worst possible Republican was better than the best imaginable 
Democrat was not lightly made. It was his creed. Now, as a creed it may 
be good or bad; the point is not there. The man who consciously limits 
his horizon is weak. It is all very well for a horse to wear blinders; he will 
trot along a crowded street quite undisturbed by sights to right and left; but 
the driver must be able to look about him. Reed was a wheei-horse of his 
party. The immense service he performed for his country was partisan 
service, in the first place, and national only in what the philosophers call 
the second intention. The politician in him outclassed the statesman. His 
cynical remark, that ‘‘a statesman is merely a dead politician,’’ is an un- 
conscious revelation of self. 

When Reed was first talked of for the presidency, he was asked if he 
thought that the party would put him in nomination. His reply was:— 

‘«They might do worse,—and I think they will.’’ 


He Made too Many Enemies to Retain the Confidence of His Associates 


Perhaps his wit consoled him for his defeat. It is unquestionably 
true, however, that no political party of late years has chosen as its stand- 
ard-bearer a great partisan leader like Reed. Always it has preferred the man, 
weaker, it may be, less loyal, perhaps,in whom has been found a larger adapt- 
ability to new ideas. Reed’s inflexible loyalty to the political theories of 
his youth stood in the way of his public usefulness. He saw smaller and 
less sincere men go by him in the race for honor and position. In the 
years, this soured him. It made of him the Reed of the last decade,—the 
public scoffer and wit. His own theory was that the people object to wit 
and humor in a public man, that only a serious statesman is popular, and 
that solid merits are obscured by a reputation for being witty. The facts 
do not bear him out,—were one to instance only the case of Abraham Lin- 
coln. There is, however, humor and humor. Reed's wit was swift and 
savage. His humor was that of a teamster cracking his whip around the 
bare legs of an unheeding urchin. To a member from Arkansas who re- 
marked, innocently enough, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I am a southern man and a 
Democrat,’’ he replied: ‘‘That is a combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances which a man ought to labor to conceal.’’ This is wit of a certain 


_sort, for it brings a ready laugh, but it is not of the best sort. In fact, 


Reed’s wit always demanded a victim. There had always to be a bare- 
legged urchin around whom it could play. Nor did he care much whether 
his victims were of his own party or among his opponents. Blaine, Hayes, 
McKinley, Roosevelt,—all felt the lash of his sarcasm. In other words, 
Reed was an adept in the gentle art of making enemies. He could never 
resist the temptation to sacrifice a friend rather than a jest. In a word, 
Reed was a critic. 

He was a critic of life, acritic of men and measures. His keen, analytic 
mind was essentially that of a man who takes things apart. In every 
man at whom he looked, he saw ‘‘the wheels go round,’’—as a famous 
baby once saw them in a watch. Unquestionably his judgment of men was 
honest, but it was not impartial. There was in it too much contempt. It 
is an old but true statement that a critic is never a builder, a doer of things. 
The analyst in Reed was continually at war with his ambition to serve his 
country, and with his equally legitimate ambition to advance himself. 

Reed, then, was a great man, but was not wholly great. Those who 
knew him best think that a valuable writer was lost to literaturewhen Reed 
gave himself to politics. This is at once a compliment and a criticism. 
Surely, long before he has reached three-score, one must know what way in 
life he is fitted for best. It is as a statesman that Thomas B. Reed must be 
judged. He did well the work that lay at his hand. 
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MY RISE PROM 


{A TRUE STORY) 





[Owen Kildare, whose life-story, written by himself, is published herewith, is thirty-eight years old. Eight years:ago he could not * 
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read or write. To-day, he is the author of a number of clever,short stories, althoughjnone:of; them is so interesting or gripping-as 
is the story of his rise from a newsboy and tough to a recognized place in the ranks of manhood. , How this wonderful transforma- 
tion was accomplished by the love and devotion of a good woman, reads like a romance.: Hall Caine, the noted novelist, read this 


story, and his views of it will be found below. 


Mr. Kildare promises to fill an important place.in the world of letters, and his forth- 


coming book, “‘ My Mamie-Rose,” which will be published by Lothrop and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, is a study of the con- 
ditions existing on the East Side, i’ew York, presented in a new way.—THE Ensroa} 


Hall Caine’s 


appreciation of Owen Kildare’s 


story 


(Dated, Plaza Hotel, New York City, November, 1902) 
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My pear Mr. Kivtpare:— * 

I have read your story, and I have been deeply touched by it. 
Nothing more true or human has come my way for many a day, 
It is a real transcript from life, and that part of it which deals 
with the little lady, who was so great and so ennobling an influ- 
ence in your life, brought tears to my eyes. and the thrill to my 
heart. } am not using the language of flattery when I say that 
no great writer won Oe ashamed of the true delicacy and reserve 
with which you have dealt with the more solemn and sacred pas- 
sages of your life. I should like to keep the article, that I 


Most of the years of my life were idly spent in 
= and around the old Fourth Ward, in New 
York City, where there are plenty of opportunities, 
but I never felt the stirring impulse of am- 
bition until man’s estate was reached. Before 
beginning, however, the recital of how I found 
my ambition awakened, let me make my po- 
sition unmistakably definite. I am not a self- 
made man, having only codperated in the making. 
I cannot lay claim to the proud title, because, 
with the adjective, ‘‘self-made,’’ there always 
goes a list of deeds accomplished, and such a 
list, in my case, is lacking. I am a man, re-born 
and re-made from a slimy moral condition into a 
life in which every atom has but the one mes- 
sage, ‘Strive, struggle, and believe,’’ and I 
would be the sneakiest hypocrite were I to deny 
that I feel within me a satisfaction at being able 
to respond to the call with all the energies of soul 
and body. 
cloaks his ability with smirking mock modesty. 
Any thorough tradesman will estimate a job be- 
foré him, and at once decide whether he can or 
cannot do the work. Todo present work right 
brings opportunities for more important tasks. I 
feel that I am able to do my daily work well, and 


that, while doing it, my ambition is constantly’ 
kept awake for harder tasks and more glorious 


satisfaction. A man’s conscience is the best ba- 
rometer of his ability, and -he who will pretend a 
disbelief-in his ability is either untruthful or has 
an ulterior motif. 

As yet,-I have accomplished but little, but I 
have confidence in myself. I regret that, in the 
following lines, the first person‘ singular will ‘ap- 


pear. so frequently, but it’ cannot be otherwise. ° 


Each fact mentioned ‘has been-lived by mc: the 


I have little use for a man who’ 
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/ 
might read it again in the silence of my own study on the Isle of 
Man, but you will certainly need it, and so I send it back. It 
was a true pleasure to me to meet re personally, and no con- 
versation I have had on this side of the ocean has moved me to 
more sympathy. I wish you every proper success, and I feel 
sure that such a life as yours has been, and such a oy | as 
brightens and solemnizes your past, can only lead you fro 
strength to strength, from good to better. That this may be so 


will be my earnest wish for you long after I have left your Amer- 
ican shores. With kindest greetings, HALL CAINE. 


Bove) me & ee 


disgrace and the glory, the misery and the happi- 
ness are all part of my life, and I cannot separate 
them from myself. I know you will not disbe- 
lieve me, and I am willing to be confronted by 
your criticism. 

Whatever knowledge I have of my parents is 
based on the legendary lore of neighborly gos- 
sip. From that dim source of information I have 
learned that my father was a typical son of the 
Green Isle. Rollicking, care-free, ever ready with 
song or story, he was a universal favorite during 
his sojourn in the ward where he had made a 
home for himself and his wife for the short time 
from his arrival in this country till his death. My 
mother was a French woman, 
who married my father shortly 
before departing for this country 
from Fraaice, where he had gone 
to study'art. Not being amply 
provided with funds, my parents 
took an apartment’ in'a tene- ° 
ment house on Catharine Street, 
where I was born. My mother 
died at my birth; my father had 
preceded her by three months. 

Poverty is not devoid of sel- 
fishness, but it is acquired. 
Undernéath it there is a strong 
current of genuine compassion, 
which i$ natural. It was this 
compassion, which found a shel- 
ter for the homeless, paréntless 
babe with a kind-hearted, child- 
less Irish couple, whohad shared 
with my parents the floor of tlc 
tenement. There, in an old soap- 


box as my cradle; I wa3 rocke.i, OWEN 
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or, rather, bumped [The supports of my swaying 
bed were not the evenest.] into childhood. 

Life in tenements is a particularly busy one of 
its.kind. When all efforts are directed toward 
the one end of providing the wherewithal for food 
and rent, each meal and each rent-day is an 
epoch-making event. My foster-father was a 
‘longshoreman, earning fair wages when employed, 
but permitting himself many idle spells. My 
foster-mother found her best hold on her hus- 
band's affection by catering to his appetite, which 
was one .of the marvels of the neighborhood. 
When ‘working,, he was very exacting in the 
choice of his food; so, when idle, his wife would 
strive still harder to cheer him into better humor 
by her culinary feats, As a consequence, the 
smell of stewing or frying always pervaded our 
two small rooms and told of my foster-mother’s 
activity. Besides this promiscuous cooking, there 
were washing, mendi- ~, darning, and other house- 
work to be looked a.ier, and little time was left 
for sentiment toward me beyond an affectionate 
pat on my head. Achild can do without cod- 
dling, but a child’s heart, sensitive as no other, 
hungers for the wealth of affection. 

In this way I grew up very much by myself. 
Even before it had become my duty—a very im- 
portant one for tenement-house children, —to ‘‘go 
out for coal,’’ I loved to take my basket and make 
my way to the river-front to pick up bits of coal 
dropped in unloading, or by too generously filled 
carts.. No one minded me or censured me for my 
long absences from home, and there were times 
when bitter envy crept into my heart at seeing 
mothers soundly cuff their sons for having spent 
too many hours at the retail coal business. Even 
parental chastisement was denied me; my foster- 
parents were too indifferently good-natured to in- 
flict it upon me,—a fact for which, according to 
popular reasoning, I should have been thankful. 

Not until a few months before the capping climax 
of my childhood occurred did I learn of the rela- 
tionship between my foster-parents and myself. 
Certain jibes and sneers of my playmates at my 
unshod condition screwed my courage to the point 
of asking ‘my foster-father for a pair of shoes,— 
real, new shoes, I had not always been without 
shoes, having had the old shoes of ‘‘mom’’ to 
‘wear to the last shred; but you will easily believe 
me that my appearance in my cumbersome foot- 
gear never failed to make me a most inviting tar- 
get for exceedingly plain comment, and I preferred 
to go barefooted, unless snow or sleet made that 
impracticable. 

The moment for presenting my petition anent 
the new shoes was ill-chosen. My foster-father 
was experiencing a period of idleness and had 
reached that intense state of feeling which 
prompted him to declare with much banging on 
the table that ‘‘there wasn’t an honest day's 
work to be got no more at all by an honest, 
decent laboring man.’’ His wife, as indicated be- 
fore, was deeply engaged in the task of mollifying 
her husband's irascible condition by marvelous 
feats of cooking and was not at liberty to afford 
me the usual moral support. Small wonder, then, 
that my request was received in the most ominous 
and threatening manner. That which, perhaps, 
should have happened to me long before, was in- 
flicted upon me that night. I was beaten. 

Then I realized that I had a temper. From a 
safe distance I upbraided my foster-father for pun- 

ishing me for demanding that 
which all children have a right 
to demand from parents. This 
incited his humor; but, after his 
laugh had ended, he told me in 
the most direct way of my status 
in their family, and also in- 
formed me that, if he felt like 
it, he could at any time kick me 
into the street, where I, by right, 
belonged. All this happened 
so long’ago that it would hardly 
be safe for me to analyze my 
feelings at that moment. How- 
ever, | remember distinctly that 
I did not feel great resentment 
toward either one of my foster- 
parents. If anything, I was puz- 
zled and could not understand 
_ why they had put up with me 
for so long. But the street, 
««where I, by right, belonged,’’ 
assumed a new aspect. Having 








had plenty of evidence of the impulsive spiritwhich 
ruled our household, something seemed to tell me 
that it was not improbable that the threat of my ex- 
pulsion would be fulfilled, and I began to consider 
my ultimate fate from all sides! I fell into a preoc- 
cupied state of mind, which does not sit naturally 
onachild, I became very quiet, and, in the evening, 
from the wood-box behind ‘the cooking range, 
watched our home proceedings. These were at 
times somewhat noisy, and my quietness‘ seemed 
to grate on the ears of him whom’l had Geased to 
call ‘*father’’ and was then addressing more for- 
mally as ‘* Mr. McShane," which alsoannoyed him. 

You will have no difficulty in reading between 
the lines and’ understanding how a certain some- 
thing became more and ‘more stifled within me. 
Yes, I was unreasonable, perhaps lacking in grati- 
tude, but I was a child and still hungered and 
hungered for that which, as yet, had not come into 
my ‘share, 

Happily, children’s shoes do not involve enor- 
mous expenditure, and so, ona certain eventful day, 
‘‘mom’’ made me the proud possessor of a pair 
of real, new shoes, which I was to. pay for by in- 
creased collective ability in the coal busi- 
ness. Many detours had to be made that 
day, and so much time was wasted in ex- 
hibiting my shoes to the thrilling envy of 
my playmates that the. accumulation of 
coalsuffered in consequence. It required 
all my remaining buoyant spirits to.nerve 
me for my reception at home, the coal- 
basket was so uncomfortably light. 

Mr. McShane was enjoying ‘another 
idle period, which did not preclude acca-, 
sional credit from the neighboring saloon- 
keepers, and the crisis was at hand. My 
shoes, my real new shoes, were taken from 
my feet. Everything within me rebelled 
against that. Life without those shoes 
was not worth living, and I stormed my- 
self into a frenzy, which did not vanish 
until I found myself on the floor of the 
dark hallway,—minus my shoes. 

How long I had lain there or how long 
I eventually crouched there, I do not know. 
Once I heard pleading and emphatic de- 
nial within, and then all was still, —still 


for along while. The crisis had come, 
and I began to think. I- had thought 
myself prepared for such a moment, yet I 
found myself stunned and bewildered. 
Still, every sense was alert and, hearing a 


slight noise, I saw a tiny streak of light 
disappear as quickly as it had appeared, 
and I dragged myself to the door, behind 
which was what had long been my home. 


I found my shoes, my real, new shoes, and 
then I tried hard to cry, but could not; 
the crust had become too hardened. 

So, at the age of seven, I stepped from 
my childhood into the street, where, by 
right, I belonged, and began the journey 
which, through many years in the valley, 
led me to the most glorious heights. 


It was a night in December. Need I 
bring to your mind the picture of the boy 
who, with hands pushed into his pockets, 
was making his way—whither?. In later 
years I have often wondered why I and all 
the other boys who comprised the news- 
paper-selling fraternity of that day, as soon 
as the little tragedy had happened to each 
one which made him a stray waif, always 
landed in Park Row, and in the midst. of his 
future colleagues? It seemed to be our paradise. 

I traveled along, frequently breaking into a run, 

-for it was fearfully cold, —until a gush of warm air 

alled an unmistakable ‘‘Halt!’’ From the grat- 
ing over a press-room came a continual, ink-per- 
meated current of warmth; but, alas! I could not 
get as close as I desired, as every inch of the grat- 
ing was covered with a huddled group of diminu- 
tive humanity. Only a few minutes of the cheery 
warmth was afforded to me, for, just as‘I was’ be- 
ginning to thaw out, the signal was given, ‘‘ Cheese 
it, the cop!’’ and, like so many sprites, the‘ boys 
scampered away, I bringing up the rear. 

[ followed them into a hallway on Frankfort 
Street, which, if not warm, at least protected one 
from the cutting blasts which played their stormy 
games of ‘‘hide-and-seek’’ around the blocks, 
and, cuddling in a corner, I tried to forget my 
troubles in sleep. Just dozing, preliminary to fall- 
ing into sounder sleep, I was suddenly and swiftly 
roused by a grasp and a kick and informed that I 
had usurped a corner ‘‘belonging’’ to a Aadbitué of 
the dismal hostelry. 
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‘But say,”’ compromised the disturber, ‘if you 
don’t kick when you're asleep, I'll let you sit 
close beside me. It’ ll keep me warmer, anyway.’ 

Most impressively did I assure him that my 
sleep was absolutely motionless, and from that night 
began a partnership and friendship, which lasted 
for'many years. 

On awakening, I faced my first great sorrow in 
my new and independent existence. I .wish I 
could tell you that it was homesickness or a great 
longing for all I had left behind, but it was not. 
I missed my coffee, but that was enough to make 
me solemnly vow that with my first money-I would 
buy the entire stock of a certain coffee and cake 
saloon, from which the odors of many savory things 
were wafted to us on the chilly morning air. 

With five cents advanced to me by the partner 
of the night before, I was able to buy some news- 
papers, which I began to sell. I stuck,to. that 
business for over ten years. In the particular 
clique of. boys of which.I quickly became a lead- 
ing member, there was none other so absolutely or- 
phaned as myself. In odd, emotional moments, 
one or another would let his thoughts stray back 





With hands pushed into his pockets, making his way whither? 


to some still loved and revered father or mother, 
or would confess to having crept up to his former 
home, at some safe time, to have a peep at forfeited 
comforts. I used to like these references, but 
solely because they were utilized by me in inflict- 
ing my brutality on those who had uttered them. 

There is a question, a number of questions to 
be asked here. Why did’I‘do this? Was it be- 
cause’ T ‘was naturally vicious, or because I wanted 
to stifle a certain gnawing in‘my heart by my 
ferociousness ? 

A strange reasoning, the last, perhaps; but in 
years I was‘still:a child, and if a child ‘has but 
little-in his life to love, and that little is taken out 
of his life, that child can turn into a veritable 
little demon. It: is always the mother who will 
start:a fellow on the road to heaven, from which 
he may stumble, but on which he should progress. 

In this way, my life as. a newsboy continued. 
Sleeping,—in beds,—eating, and all the other 
minor considerations of life were indulged in if 
lucky ; if ‘not, there was enough callousness to 
bear it without a murmur. But I wanted to bea 
power among newsboys. I wanted to bé respected 
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or feared. As I did not care which, I succeeded 
in the latter at the expense of the former. In all 
those long years I cannot recall more than one 
incident which stirred the softer emotions of my 
heart. 

A newcomer, a., blue-eyed, light-haired little 
fellow, had come among us, and was immediately 
chosen by me as my favorite victim. He could 
not hide certain lingering traces of refinement, 
which gave me many excuses to hold him up to 
the ridicule of our choice gang of young ruffians. 
One day, I saw him standing at the corner of 
‘«the Row,’’ offering his wares with the unpro- 
fessional cry, ‘‘ Please won’t you buy a paper ?’”’ 
It was a glorious chance to plant a kick on one of 
his shins, and, creeping up behind him, I arrived 
just in time to stand before two, motherly-looking 
women, who had stopped to buy a paper from 
‘«the cherub.’’ Wits are quickly sharpened in a 
life on the streets, and I had sufficient presence 
of mind to shove my bundle of papers in front of 
them with the customary and professional ‘ Poi- 
pers, lady, poipers ?’’ 

But I was barely noticed. Instead, the cherub 
claimed all their attention. 

«« What a pretty boy!’’ exclaimed one. 
‘*Have you no home, no parents? Too 
bad, too bad!’’ 

All this was noted and registered by 
me for a future reckoning with the cherub. 
My heart was shivering with acid bitter- 
ness. ‘* Never me, never me!’’ and the 
misery of many loveless years rang as a 
wail from my soul. 

Just after the woman who had spoken 
had handed a dime to my intended scape- 
goat, her companion happened to turn 
and see me. 

«‘Oh, just look at the other poor fel- 
low,’’—my appearance justified the de- 
scription, but my dilapidated clothes and 
my scratched face owed their pitiful con- 
dition to much ‘‘scrapping’’ and not to 
deprivations, —‘‘ here, poor boy, here is a 
penny for you.’’ 

With a light pat on my grimy cheek 
and one of the sunniest smiles ever shed 
on me, she was gone before I could real- 
ize what had happened. But the penny 
was still in my hand, and, forthwith, I 
determined to keep it forever, which 
proved to be exactly two hours. There 
I stood, dreaming and stroking the cheek 
she had touched, and asking myself why 
she had done so. Somehow, I felt that, 
were she to come back, I could just have 
said to her: ‘‘Say, lady, I ain’t got much 
to give, but I'll give you all me poipers, 
and me pennies, and me knife, if you ‘ll 


only say and do that over again.’’ At 
any rate, I forgot to whip the cherub that 
night. 


As with all other ‘business men,’ 
there is keen rivalry and competition 
among newsboys. The only difference is 
that, among the boys, the most: primitive 
way is the most frequent one employed 
to settle disputes. Some men, after great 
sorrows or disappointments, seek forget- 
fulness in battle, being entirely indifferent 
to their ultimate fate, and they always 
make good fighters. . My position was not 
altogether dissimilar from theirs. What 
little I. had known of comfort and affec- 
tion was behind me; my mode of life at that time 
had no particular attraction for me, and my,only 
ambition. was.to conquer by fight, and, therefore, 
I made a good fighter. 

Park, Row was and is frequented by the lesser 
lights: of the sporting world. Our boyish fights 
were. not fought in. seclusion, but anywhere. 
Being:a,constant participant in these ‘‘ goes,’,’ jas 
I was daily called .upon to defend my sounding 
title , of" «* Newsboy, Champion. .of. Park .Row’’ 
against,new aspirants for: the honor, -myself and 
my fighting ‘‘ work’’ soon became familiar to the 
‘«sports,"’ several of whom~were’ never missing 
from-the circle of spectators, .I was. of large 
frame, my. face: was of the. bulldog type, my 
muscles were strong, my constitution hardened by 
my outdoor existence in all sorts of weather, and, 
without knowing it, my, progress. in the art of 
fisticuffs was eagerly watched with.the hope of 
discovering in me new indications for the prize- 
ring. . 

In due time overtures were made to me. I was 
properly™«‘ tried out’’ on a third-rate boxer, and 
said good-by to the newsboy life to blossom as a 
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full-fledged pugilist Then I began to have 
higher ambitions. It was in the days of smaller 
purses and more fighting, and I determined to 
fight often to accumulate money quickly. Why I 
was so anxious to accumulate money was not 
quite clear to me. I simply wanted to have a 
lot of it, wanted to feel the sensation of possessing 
a roll of bills, and, this being the only road open 
to me toward that goal, I was eager to travel it. 
That was my ambition at an age when I should 
have been able to understand the true aims and 
duties of life. 

Fighting with professionals was not so easy as 
fighting with newsboys. Another thing which 
often became the object of criticism by my pugil- 
istic sponsors was my violent. temper. In the 
midst of the fray I would frequently forget the 
rules of the prize ring, and simply ‘‘sail in’’ to 
defeat my opponent, only to be disqualified for my 
victory by the referee. 

Is there not here something analogous to our 
methods in reaching success? It is grand to be 
enthusiastic and to be wanting to conquer at all 
hazards, but is success ever attained without self- 
control or by overriding the laws of God and 
man? A locomotive suddenly deprived of control 
will still keep going, but will probably run into 
a ditch. 

But, if my impetuous ferocity prevented me 
from becoming a stellar phenomenon in the 
pugilistic firmament, it served me in another 
direction. The Bowery and its vicinity, at the 
time, were infested by a large number of so-called 
‘*sporting houses.”’ 
was the real or pretended attraction. On an 
elevated stage from three to six pairs of boxers 
furnished nightly entertainment for a roomful of 
foolish men, and, more’s the pity!—women. The 
real purpose of these gatherings must remain 
nameless here, but this fact we must note, that 
all of these ‘‘sporting houses,’’ these depths of 
blackest iniquity, were run by so-called statesmen, 
patriots, politicians, many of them lawmakers, or 
else by their figureheads. 

My d@ééut in this environment was so successful 
that, very soon, I was promoted from being a 
boxer at two dollars a night to being ‘‘ floor man- 
ager’’ at five dollars a night and ‘‘extras.’’ Both 
the wages for my work and the ‘‘extras’’ were 
satisfactorily earned by me, a ‘‘ floor manager’’ 
being nothing more or less than a ‘‘ bouncer.’’ I 
was splendidly equipped for the position, and my 
fame spread among that social shift until I enjoyed 
quite a reputation. Then I thought myself on the 
pinnacle of success! 

I was feared because of my brutality ; I was 
respected because of my ‘‘squareness,’’ which 
had never been severely tempted; I had more 
money than ever before; I was wearing well- 
made, if flashy, clothes; the grumbling envy of 





“It was the most 
efficient way 
to teach me” 


In all these places boxing | 
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my less fortunate fellow ‘‘sports’’ sang like a 
sweet refrain‘in my ears; I was strong, vicious, 
and healthy; why, why should n’t I consider my- 
self successful ? 

Of course you will despise me for it, but put 
yourself in my place, and you will be less severe. 
There was something brewing and fermenting in 
me which had to assert itself. I wanted to be 
successful. Will you blame a blind man for 
choosing the wrong path at the crossroads? Will 
you not, instead, lead him in the right direction ? 
Was I not blind when I stood on life’s highway 
and could not see the pointed finger, which read: 
‘To Decency, Usefulness, and Manhood ?”’ 
There was no one to lead me. 

The years went on monotonously, the days dif- 
fering but slightly from one another in degrees of 
wickedness. - It was a sickening existence, and, 
at odd intervals, one of our ‘‘ set’’ would become 
disgusted with it and make a spurt for respectabil- 
ity. Some of them were fortunate, others felt 
themselves drawn back again, but I never thought 
seriously of a change in my life. To what could 
I change? And, as I had plenty of everything I 
wanted, why change? 

There are, however, righteous as well as wicked 
people in New York City, and, horrified «at the 
spread of vice, the legislature was petitioned by 
influential citizens to send a committee of -inves- 
tigation to the city. When a body is covered 
with a cancerous growth, the most dangerous ulcer 
is the first to receive the surgeon's attention. At 
the coming of the investigation committee, I was 
employed in the most notorious dive which ever 
disgraced a community. For that reason, it was 
the first to be attended to, was closed, and the nomi- 
nal proprietor was sent to jail. A general cleans- 
ing process was begun,,and, in a short time, the 
Bowery’ was full of a miittering crowd of able- 
bodied men, each one cheating the world out.of 
an honest day’s labor, all proclaiming. loudly at 
the injustice which deprived them of their ‘liv- 
ing.’’ Even the recollection is nauseating. 

In company with.a humber of fellows who, like 
me, were ‘‘thrown out of work’’ by- this ‘‘un- 
called-for interference,’’ we established head- 
quarters in a gin-mill owned by a legislator. As 
a matter of course, the ‘‘back room,’’ seemingly 
a legislative annex, was very much ‘in tevidence. 
There we became just loafers, alternately decora- 
ting the exterior and the interior of the place with 
our ornamental presence. 

There is no more pathetic sight than that of a 
crowd of young men, with brain cells as empty as 
their pockets, ‘‘hanging, around”’’., and wasting 
hours, days, and years, doing nothing. Along 
the curb in front of the saloon was always a row 
of empty kegs, which ‘became our favorite loung- 
ing-place. The sidewalk was wide, the police- 
men (for reasons of their own, ) were very friendly, 
and there was ample field for ‘‘sport.’’ This 
‘«sport’’ consisted of insults of various kinds to 
pedestrians. Old people, but especially women, 
received the most of our playful attention. It 
brings a flush to my face when I think of our 
beastly cowardice. There is more manliness in 
one mongrel cur than there was in that whole 
gang of ours! And in that sport I was the ac- 
knowledged leader! 

The probabilities of reopening the ‘sporting 
houses ’’ grew more remote every day, so we con- 
sidered, ourselves forced to remain in idleness. 
What work could be had here and there-all around 
us never bothered us. We simply grumbled at 
the awkwardness of things and indulged the more 
heartily in our pastime. 

One day, ‘‘Skinny’’ McCarthy, by ways which 
would not bear close scrutiny, had secured some 
money,; and the ‘‘gang,’’ most genially, helped 
him to spend it at the bar. When the feast had 
run its course, we trailed back to our kegs at the 
curb. I was first, McCarthy following me. I 
was resuming my seat, when a stifled cry,attracted 
my attention. Turning, I saw McCarthy in. col- 
lision with a girl, and, as usual, I prepared to 
laugh at the gay spectacle. Before my facial 
muscles had time to shape themselves into a 
grin, the girl looked at McCarthy, at the others, 
and at me, in a way which said, as plainly as words: 
‘« And you are MEN!”’ 

I could almost believe that I felt the physical 
sensation of something snapping within me, but I 
did not stop to explain it to myself. Instead, I 
rushed toward them, hit my fellow-brute under 
the ear, and cleared a passage for the young lady. 

With the closing of the crowd behind us,— 
poor McCarthy, in his stunned condition, furnish- 
ing quite an interesting sight to the silly gapers, — 





*** Hanging around’ 
and wasting hours, 
days, and years 

by doing nothing” 





the reign of the brute in me was ended and the 
man born. 

As this was my first attempt at playing the 
chivalric knight, I found it impossible to fit my- 
self to my new réle. Somehow impelled, I walked 
beside the young lady, acknowledging her expres- 
sions of gratitude with deep-toned grunts. To 
explain matters, she told me she was a teacher in 
one of the near-by schools, and was compelled to 
pass our ‘‘hang-out’’ every day on her way to 
and from home. In exchange for her confidence 
I should have introduced myself, but, alas! a big, 
hulking oaf knows naught of politeness. 

But the bonny little lass was a marvel of tact 
and diplomacy. She put me on the witness stand 
and cross-examined me, firingdeading questions 
at me until I was really ashamed at having told 
her so much about myself. When we arrived at 
her door, the wise counselor began to sum up, 
closing with an eloquent appeal to my manhood. 

She did not mince matters, but, one by one, re- 
viewed the errors of my useless, sinful life, and, 
with scorn, referred to all the wasted years, until 
my head hung with shame. She was not bitter in 
her accusations. Had she been so, my temper 
would have helped me out of the predicament. 
In spite of her plain words, a note of sympathy, 
of pity, rang through it all. Then, before I had a 
chance to hide my embarrassment, she struck 
another key, and told me that beneath all my 
wickedness and brutality there was a soul, per- 
haps still sleeping, buried, yet there, nevertheless, 
and put there by a wise God, 

I was not permitted to depart until I had prom- 
ised to forego some of my habits. I tried to 
sneeringly laugh at this, but the laugh was rather 
forced. Instead of returning to the ‘‘ hang-out,’’ 
I went to City Hall Square and walked and 
walked,—and began to think. Could it be pos- 
sible that all my life had been wasted? Did my 
notoriety, my reputation, amount to nothing? 
Could I be justly proud of myself? Had I ever 
done anything of benefit to others, or had I been 
always selfish and greedy in satisfying my material 
desires? Did I really have a soul? 

That was my mental state for the night and the 
following day, and, as one cannot do much reflect- 
ing in a saloon, I kept away from there. I really 
do not know what prompted me to it, but I found 
myself in the neighborhood of the school as the 
classes were being dismissed. As I saw the little 
tots clinging to her skirts from very love of her, 
I seemed to hear a message whispered to me, and 
—I nailed my sailing flag to the mast of purity. 

[Concluded on pages 103 to 106) 
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Don’t comment aloud at a theater. Remember that others are equally interested in the play 


Att nations differ as to what is a ‘‘good manner”’ in a public place. 

The English are reserved and cautious, silent, and somewhat gruff. 
The French are vivacious and polite, as are the Latin races generally. The 
Germans are what we are, perhaps rudely, inclined to call brutal. The Rus- 
sians and the Austrians, especially of the higher classes, are elegant, finished, 
and most agreeable, 

All of them have a great regard for ‘des convenances.’ Men, espe- 
cially, are well-bred toward one another, touching their “wal and resenting 
anything like crowding in a public place, or even a touch upon the arm. 
The dignity of the person is scrupulously observed, and a ‘‘ dig in the ribs,"’ 
considered in America as merely a proof of good-fellowship, would cause 
an old Austrian noble to faint. His ribs ‘‘to him a kingdom are,’’ and 
he does not wish them ruthlessly handled. The women of these countries 
are quiet, elegant, and dignified, in public. 


It Is the Higher Culture of the Heart and Mind That Makes Model Manners 


Thus the rudeness and the ‘‘dancing hall’’ manners of a certain class 
in Paris take on an external decency in the Old World,—that external de- 
cency unluckily has not, as yet, traveled to the New World. Or, perhaps 
we ought to say that, during the last ten years, the once refined Puritan 
manner which, one hundred years ago, belonged to the American woman, 
has undergone a change. With the development of the new woman with 
what we might call the superior learning of the female colleges, and the 
advance of woman to the companionship of man in the professions; with 
her knowledge of typewriting and trades; with her very great success as a 
breadwinner; with her splendid display of industry and executive ability, 
all of which delight the philanthropic heart; with her success as a bicyclist or 
golfee; and with the better development of her figure, (a great advantage to 
the future mothers of men,) is it possible that the American woman is taking 
leave of her good manners in public? 

It would seem so, if we can believe two caustic writers of the past summer, 
Henry Watterson and Julian Ralph, each of whom’with the pen of a genius 
has scored what both have seen at Newport and Saratoga; also .if we may 
believe our own eyes as we go into a fashionable hotel, or if we look out of 
a window at the evening exhibition, after a flower or a dog show, or if we 
listen to slang, and, perhaps, hear something worse fall fromthe lips of 
young girls, and see their gestures as they enter any public-.restaurant, 
as they throw their gloves from them and order ‘‘high balls,’’ in loud 
and by no means feminine voices. There is:ino rapfport betweén good morals 
and good manners. We know what were the morals of Lord Chesterfield, 
and what were his beautiful and polished manners,’ The most inferior 
mind can take a fine polish, and so, reasoning in an inverse-manner, we 
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must believe that the young girls of to-day may be, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, quite as 
proper as their grandmothers, but the effect of bad 
manners in public is so painful that we may as 
well warn these young girls that they are throwing 
away the dignity of a nation. They are doing 
themselves and the public irreparable harm, if they 
condescend to show bad manners in public. 
Well-educated girls remember the Italian 
word educazione, which signifies good manners, 
whilst the word z#struzione means special knowl- 
edge only. The old sense remains clear in the 
fine old Italian society where the people have the 
best manners in all the world, both in public and 
private. We should reflect on a few things which 
this reveals, for ‘*to educate’’ is to build up, to 
strengthen, and to develop the inner man, and so 
far to polish and perfect the outer one that the 
most casual intercourse with him reveals the gen- 
tleman. We can well see that instruction is a 
mere matter of business detail,and that the culture 
of the heart and mind which makes good manners 
is really the true education, and we may hope 
that it will reach back and improve the mor- 
als, never very bad, we believe, of young Ameri- 
cans, although in public places college boys do 
their best to appear rude by shouting inharmoni- 
ously their class battle cry. They do not hesitate 
to yell their incoherent cry in a room full of refined 
ladies, and also when returning from their outside 
amusements to destroy sleep,and make night hid- 
eous by their howls and groans. Is this the con- 
duct of gentlemen and scholars? Is this educazione? 
No, it is far from being good manners in public. 


They Are Posing for the Classic Vases of the Future 

The great beauty of the young American girl, 
and her perfect taste in dress, have made her con- 
spicuous everywhere. Men cannot but turn to look 
and admire, as that delicate beauty commands the 
situation. So much the more reason that her man- 
ner in public should be as refined as her person, 
and as delicate as her color. Such a dainty body 
should have nothing to do with slang, still less 
with profane expressions. ‘‘Punch’’ made an 
open charge against young English women, that 
they are returning to expletives used by Queen Bess. 

We all may have heard of some such drinks 
as ‘‘high balls,’’ alluded to and ordered, whilst 
~—— a the uninitiated may suppose that the speaker re- 
fers to the last contest between Yale and Harvard. 
Nothing else is so classic, so Greek, so fine as the 
sport which brings the athlete to the front, to be 
admired by the fair. It makes us think of that 
old Athenian world where Plato reigned over the 
intellectual, and Alexander the Great over the po- 
litical bodies; where women in peplums stepped 
forever into the marble of Phidias, into the vases and statues we admire to- 
day. Wecannot imagine a woman of this kind having a ‘‘rowdy manner in 
public,’’ and yet the Greek maidens were not more beautiful than the young 
Americans who are unconsciously posing, to-day, for the classic vases of the 
future. The tendency toward social improvement in the sybarite arts of 
good living, which has reached a Julesburg or a Klondike miner who wishes 
his daughter to become a woman of fashion, and who sends her and his 
son to Newport for the finishing touches, —that tendency is a very respecta- 
ble one, for fashion should set a good example. That it does not always 
do it, alas! we have before us many an exuberant example. 

The consequences of a woman’s adopting customs unbecoming to her- 
self are manifold. In the first place, she strikes at the most sacred thing in 
the universe, man’s love and reverence for women. She strikes at that 
primeval instinct, which is that the strong should protect the weak, that the 
lover should seek the maid, and that he should kiss whilst she holds the 
cheek. Who could in the’fashionablée circles of to-day have inspired 
Shakespeare to create Viola? or else have made fair Rosalind say, when 
fainting, ‘‘I have no doublet and hose in my disposition.’’ A young girl of 
to-day would be.apt to call for her sweater, and, alas! would bet in the race- 
course language of Saratoga, instead of saying, with Jessica, charming crea- 
ture! «‘I am never merry, when I hear sweet music,’’ or some such refined 
remark. It would seem sometimes as if that primeval Eve had been eradi- 
cated, and that.Catherine of Russia, Nell Gwynne, and less illustrious ex- 
amples had been installed in her place. A very clever literary artist of 
to-day, who has written in French of. Eve Victorieuse, has painted, with most 
consummate skill, the beautiful young American woman in Paris, her who, 
partly spoiled by her indulgent and most chivalrous American husband, 
(who thinks whatever she does is right,) is not rightly comprehended in the 
Old World, where her mannerisms are misunderstood. 


Even Sitting down gracefully May Take Long Study and Much Practice 

True delicacy, that most beautiful heart-leaf of humanity, exhibits it- 
self most significantly in little things; in the attitude, the way of standing 
and of sitting down. Watch a famous dancer, and see how well, how mod- 
estly she sits down. Fanny Ellsler said that she gave five years’ study to 
the art of sitting down gracefully. It is a great thing to do a little thing 
well, and we may be sure that the art of taking a seat ‘‘like a lady’’ is not 
too much studied by women in public places. A young girl should remem- 
ber, as she enters a crowded. theater, that she should produce a murmur of 
satisfaction from her modest shrinking beauty, not a congratulatory gurgle 
of pleasure at her.air of impudence and independence. ‘‘The nobler the 


blood, the less the.pretense;. the more honest the heart, the more modest the 
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manner.’’ What is it,alas!—that ferocious quo- ' 
tation, those four lines of condensed truth ?— 
‘*Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile, 

And cry, ‘Content’ to that which grieves my heart, 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions."’ i 

Why would it be a greater crime for a 

young woman to affect modesty and embarrass- 
ment, if she feels it not, than it was for the poet's 
heroine ‘‘ to wet her cheeks with artificial tears?’’ 
Perhaps it might have a better effect on manners 
in public, which are really of great importance 
to a young nation like ours,—a nation which 
has not the aristocracy of England, France, or 
Germany behind it, or the elegant grace of 
Italy, as an inheritance. She must create it 
all. The fashion, as such, is of very little mat- 
ter in America, excepting that it holds the 
place of the man who sets the copybooks for the 
public schools. To his twist of the ‘‘y’s’’ and 
the ‘‘g’s’’ the whole handwriting of a nation is 
entrusted. ‘‘Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined” should read, ‘‘Just as the twig is in- 
clined, the tree is bent.’’ 


Fashions Have much to Do with Public Manners 


So these two head centers of so-called fash- 
ion, Newport,(which Mr. Watterson has scored in 
most vigorous English,) and Saratoga, (which 
Mr. Ralph has painted with a palette deeply 
charged, but with the talent,of a Rembrandt or 
a Rubens,) will be properly blamed for their bad 
manners in public, and for the divorces and the 
bad morals of the nation in a generation. These 
places have much for which to answer. 

We must remember, however, that much of 
good-doing is destroyed by lack of tact and man- 
ners. It was ever the gift of genius to build 
grandeur out of trifles. Cultivate good man- 


ners, dignified and lofty if you choose, but cultivate dignity and grace. 


‘‘Tll habits gather by unseen degrees, 


As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.”’ 
The fashions of dress have much to do with manners in public, and it 
is, for the young women of to-day, a great problem how they shall mold a 


Uncle 


II.—Mixing Brains With the 


(CBARLES DUDLEY WARNE? advised every one to 

be born ‘‘in a little red farmhouse, with a 
stone wall around it.’’ I should not be disposed 
to insist on the stone wall, and I could be happy 
if the house were not red; but, if I were going to 
enter the world again, and Providence permitted 
me to choose the place of my birth, I would say, 
««By all means, let me be born on a farm in the 
United States.”’ 

It is the farmers’ boys who are most likely to 
succeed, whether in business or in professional 
life. Spending most of their time under the open 
sky, breathing fresh air, and eating simple food, 
they are more likely to have vigorous health and 
strong: constitutions than are their city cousins. 
Brought into constant contact with nature, they 
absorb a great deal of useful knowledge, and ac- 
quire habits of observation. Then, too, the reg- 
ular ‘farm work, the ‘‘chores,’’ and numberless 
other little things keep them well occupied, and 
enable them to feel that they are earning their way, 
thus giving to them a sense of independence and 
cultivating a spirit of self-reliance and manliness. 





Hard Work Is Nine Tenths of Genius and Success 


The performance of a deal of drudgery is an in- 
dispensable preparation for all real success in life, 
whatever the occupation. A boy who is afraid of 
work or of soiling his hands need not expect to 
accomplish much in the world. Country boys 
have their full share of fun, but there are many 
disagreeable duties on a farm which farmers’ boys 
learn to accept as a matter of course. Edward 
Eggleston, speaking of the value of his farm train- 
ing when a boy, once said to me: ‘I learned one 
thing of great value, and that was to do disagree- 
able things cheerfully.”’ 

Farmers’ boys learn how to work, and hard 


work is nine tenths of genius. Turner, the great: 


English artist, when asked the secret of his mas- 
tery, replied: ‘‘I have no secret but hard work.’’ 

But, notwithstanding all the marked advantages 
of birth and early training’ on the farm, a very 
large proportion of country boys give it the same 


doubtful compliment which Daniel Webster paid ~ 
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to his native state when he said that New Hamp- 
shire was ‘‘a good state to emigrate from.’’ The 
stream of young life from country to city has 
caused much anxiety. The growth of the city’s 
population has been much more rapid than that of 
the country. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, ninety-seven per cent. of our population 
lived in the country, while, at its end, less than 
seventy per cent. were outside the cities. 


The Welfare of Cities Depends upon the Country 


Agriculture has engaged a decreasing propor- 
tion of our population during the past one hun- 
dred years. The cities have grown at the expense 
of the country, and not a few country communities 
have been depleted. We hear of farms aban- 
doned, schoolhouses closed, and churches given 
over to ‘‘ bats and brickbats.’’ All this is deemed 
ominous, for several reasons. Agriculture is not 
only the basis of our national prosperity, but the 
farming population is generally considered the 
backbone of a nation’s moral character. Mr. 
Lecky says: ‘It would be difficult to overrate 
the influence of agriculture in forming temperate 
and virtuous habits among the people.’’ Certain 
it is that the decline of Italian agriculture and the 
migration of population to ancient Rome accom- 
panied the decay of Roman morals. It was when 
the ‘‘ Eternal City’’ was being overcrowded that 
Virgil sang, ‘‘ The plow is no longer honored; the 
husbandmen have been led away, 
and the fields are foul with weeds.’ 

The welfare of the city itself 
depends on that of the country, 
because the former draws its life 
from the latter. Students of so- 
ciety tell us that only the agricul- 
tural class possesses permanent 
vitality, and that the city popu- 
lation, if left to itself, would die 
out in a few generations. 

The drift, therefore, from coun- 
try to city, and the consequent 
decadence of many farming com- 
munities, “have attracted much 
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bicycle skirt into graceful drapery, or fit a cor- 
set into a Greek peplum. It is not possible for 
one to sit down in either with the grace dis- 
played by Psyche when she shook off the gar- 
ments of earth and softly fled to Heaven in a 
cloud. The two mistakes of to-day are the long 
heavy cloth skirt which wipes up and takes 
home all the microbes, and! the too short and 
too tight bicycle or walking’ skirt; both can be 
gracefully modified; however. All full and long: 
draperies are most becoming to women. They 
have lent themselves to the most: charming por- 
traits and the most noble sculptures in :all ages.. 
Imagine the Venus de Milo'in a modern 
corset! Would she have merited the encomium 
which De Maurier pays her in ‘‘Trilby?’’ We 
live in a material age, and must dress ourselves 
for the ‘‘cars,’’ (as we usually call our railway 
‘ carriages,) for our’.dirty streets, for the high 
winds, and the rain, as well as for the yacht, 
the four-in-hand, and the dog show. 


American Women Have the Gift of Taste in Dress 


We have to combine the useful . and «the 

‘ beautiful as no women. ever before had to do. 
‘Anne of Austria, of whom a great cardinal said, 
‘ «It would kill her to have to sleep in Holland 
* sheets,;’’ was not a greater sybarite than the wife 
- of an American ‘millionaire, or than that hum- 
ble American lady who can dress and walk in 
London so.as to compel the admiration of a king, 
and can come home and earn her living ina 
newspaper office, in a tailor-made gown which 

: is so neat and natty that it compels the man who 
sees her to raise his hat. American women have 
‘a gift of taste in dress that is most remarkable. 
; Why, then, should one ever commit the folly of 
an immodest or.an unseasonable dress?—still 
less of one’ which ,is undignified? Why, then, 


should she appear, either in private, or in public, with bad habits? Good 
taste is what we want. Who.has it?, .Where shall we find it? Its oppo- 
site is too often seen, among men as well as women. Just picture the in- 
dignation of a man and his wife walking along the street, when the hus- 
band was slapped on the back by an enthusiastic friend! 


Our Country 


JOSIAH STRONG 


attention, and many different theories have been 
advanced to account for them. The farm is de- 
serted, we are told, because it is socially dull, lacks 
all excitement, affords no prospect of promotion; 
because boys and girls are overworked, or because 
they inherit a dislike of the farm from their over- 
worked mothers; or the apparent ease of city life as 
compared with country life attracts them; or they 
are ashamed of soiled clothes and dirty work; or the 
absence of good roads and the lack of steady em- 
ployment drive the young people to the city. But 
none of these causes is the real one, It may be 
doubted whether, all together, they have percepti- 
bly swollen the tide which is flowing toward the 
cities, 

Comparatively few people in the world deliber- 
ately choose their occupation. Circumstances 
choose for them. Those who do elect their pro- 
fessions or trades are influenced less by their likes 
and dislikes. than by their prospects of success. 
They take into consideration the demand for the 
kind of service they are contemplating, their abil- 
ity to perform that service,and the rewards which 
it will probably command. 


The Demand for Farmers Determines the Number 


We must not suppose that there are one hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand men and boys in 
Pennsylvania who prefer to work underground 
rather than in the sunlight, who enjoy the damp 
darkness and grime of the anthra- 
cite coal mines, who like drip- 
ping walls and wet feet and the 
fumes of burnt powder, who are 
quite indifferent to accident and 
death, or who actually court danger. 

If mining were made much less 
dangerous and much more agree- 
able, the number engaged in it 
would not materially increase.. On 
the other hand, if mining should 
become far more dangerous and 
disagreeable, there would not be 
a great exodus from the mines. 
In the former case wages would 
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probably fall somewhat, and in the 
latter they would rise, but thenum- 
ber of miners would remain-sub- 
stantially the same in either case, 
because it takes about so.:many to 
supply the demand for anthracite 
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that, by producing for the market, 
_he could, with the money. which’ he 
‘thus earned, buy many more’ and 
much better articles of convenience 
than he and his wife could make 
by hand. Thus agriculture became 





coal. 

It is a sad fact that, no matter 
how distasteful or how dangerous 
to life, limb, or health an occupa- 
tion may be, there can always be 
found persons enough to;enter it. 
In the manufacture of «cutlery, 
grinders rarely pass the age of 
forty; and a boy who begins pol- 
ishing needles at seventeen practically scesipte: a. 
death sentence to be executed within ten; vyears. . 
Young fellows do not do such work because they + 


think it the most desirable in the world, or because ~ 


they do not care to live more. than’ ten.years, but 


demands of that trade; and, if one boy refuses so . 
undesirable a job, another, driven by necessity, 
accepts it. 

In like manner, and in obedience to the same 
economic law, the proportion. of the population 
engaged in agriculture is not determined by likes 
and dislikes, but by the demand for farm produce 
and by the number it takes to supply that de- 
mand, 


The Movement from Farms cityward Is Increasing 


The attractiveness or unattractiveness of a given 
kind of work will determine the class, but not the 
number, of people who will undertake it. 

If, now, we remember that the amount of food 
which the nation or the world can consume is 
necessarily limited, it becomes evident that the 
application of machinery to agriculture, which 
enabled one man to do the work of two or three, 
of necessity forced many from the farm to the 
city. 

It should also be remembered that the number 
of manufactured articles which can be used is not 
naturally and necessarily limited. We use five or 
perhaps ten times as many as our grandfathers 
did. Supply creates demand. . Thus the intro- 
duction of machinery has produced exactly oppo- 
site effects on agriculture and manufactures. It 
has reduced the proportion of the population en- 
gaged in the former, and increased the proportion 
engaged in the latter. In 1840, nearly twenty-two 
per cent. of the population were employed in 
agriculture; in 1900, less than fourteen per cent. 
On the other hand, fifty years ago, only a little 
more than four per cent. were engaged in manu- 
factures and the mechanical arts, and in 1900, 
upward of nine per cent.,—all of which neces- 
sarily means a movement from the farms to the 
cities. 

If the nation were ten times as rich as it is, it 
could not eat ten times as much, but it might 
easily spend ten times as much on public build- 
ings and parks, on houses and grounds, on furni- 
ture and equipage, on paintings and statuary. It 
is evident, therefore, that, as the nation grows 
richer, an increasing proportion of the population 
will gain its livelihood by the mechanical and fine 
arts, and a decreasing proportion will live-by 
agriculture, though at present farmers are more 
numerous than those engaged in any other oc- 
cupation. 

No one can understand the problems and_ pos- 
sibilities of American agriculture who does not 
appreciate the change which took place when 
farming became a part of the organized industry 
of the world. 

Up to that*time, in the age of homespun, the 
farm was a little industrial world which revolved 
on its own axis. The farmer and his wife pro- 
duced with their own hands pretty much every- 
thing which they deemed necessary for themselves 
and their household. They had little money and 
needed little; they were independent. My father 
and mother could have raised 
a family in comfort if they had 
been cast away on Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island. In that day 
as many people could live on 
farms as could be provided 
with land, 

But during the nineteenth 
century a profound change 
came. The age of the factory 
brought the age of homespun 
to an end. Raw materials 
came into demand for manu- 
factures, and the farmer found 
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‘a part of organized industry, and, 
as such, it became subject to the 


mand. The farmer, like everyone 
else who has anything to sell, :is 
now competing for the market; and 
the number who can prosper by 
farming is limited to those who can 
find a market for their products. 

If the market is overstocked with food, the’effect 
is. precisely the same as when it is overstocked 
with pig iron or cotton cloth, —prices fall. 

In 1888, American farmers glutted the market. 


: They cultivated twenty-five million acres more 
because it takes a given, number. to supply.the 


than in 1880, and their total cereal product was 
four hundred and ninety-one million bushels 
greater; but:they received for it forty-one million 
dollars less than they were paid for the smaller 


crops of 1880; that is, for all the work and ex- ° 


poate involved in sowing, harvesting, and’ mar- 

keting-the crops of twenty-five million acres, they 
received no return, and, in fact,’ forty-one million 
dollars less than nothing. 

If the supply is greater than the demand, evi- 
dently those farmers have the advantage who have 
been able to produce at the smallest cost, for this 
enables them to undersell their competitors, and 
so gain the market. 

When farmers began to compete for the mar- 
ket, they soon learned that, like manufacturers, 
they must have the best machinery in order to 
assure the cheapest production. Accordingly, 
machinery was applied to agriculture which en- 
abled four men to do work formerly done by four- 
teen, and the farm laborers thus displaced were, 
of course, driven to the city. 

These facts,—obvious enough when pointed 
out,—show how idle it is to cry, ‘‘Back to the 
soil!’’ We might as well cry, ‘‘ Back to the age 
of homespun!’’ And the attempt to reverse this 
tide which is flowing cityward is as likely to suc- 
ceed as would be an effort to turn the waters of 
the Lower Mississippi back to the Rockies and 
the Alleghanies. 

Let us, by all means, remove the disabilities of 
agricultural communities; improve roads, extend 
the trolley and the neighborhood telephone sys- 
tem,- multiply. circulating libraries, adopt rural 
mail delivery, increase school and church privi- 
leges, and do whatever else will make the country 
a better place to live in,—not with a view to keep- 
ing on the farm the ‘‘ barefoot boy with cheek of 
tan,’’ but with a view to stimylating the intellec- 
tual life of farmers, enabling them to -do their 
share of the nation’s work more successfully, and 
more easily, and to keep the farms in the future 
what they have been in the past,—the nursery of 
great men and women for the service of the nation 
and of the world. 


Uncle Sam Has Little Farming Land to Give away 


Heretofore, American farming has been poor, 
its standards low, its methods unscientific. Not- 
withstanding all this, we have been able to invade 
European markets with our produce because we 
competed with European farmers on unequal 
terms. During the nineteenth century, Uncle 
Sam gave away several million farms. . More- 
over, the American settler not only got-his farm 
free, but also had the advantage of a strong virgin 
soil which, if ‘‘tickled with the hoe, would laugh 
with a harvest,’’ without the use of - fertilizers. 
When the land was worn out, men could get more. 
New lands were constantly reduced to cultivation. 
During forty years, we brought under the plow, on 
the average, sixteen thousand acres of new land 
every day. This cheap production, together with 
cheap transportation, enabled us to undersell the 


economic law of supply and de- » 


The United States occupies the first rank in the magnitude and value 
of cereal crops, as is shown. by the following comparison 
of the wheat crep of this country with those of 
other leading countries of the world 
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European farmer, with the result. that European 
agriculture was..much: depressed, and_ European 
governments became alarmed, They appointed 
ministers of agriculture, granted subsidies, offered 
prizes, established ‘free lecture courses to instruct 
their farmers, and founded agricultural academies. 
Many. thousands: of codperative agricultural so- 
cieties have been organized for the mutual help of 
members. | Thus:there has taken place in Europe 
during recent years,:a. great revival of agriculture, 
and a powerful:impulse has been given to scien- 
tific farming. 

On the other hand, here in the United States, 
there is but little,more good farming land to be 
given away, and the soil under cultivation is no 
longer ‘‘virgin.’.’ «Plant food must be returned to 
the soil as an equivalent of the crops taken out. 
Thus our agriculture is approximating European 
conditions, and the:competition of American and 
European farmers will hereafter be on more equal 
terms. 

From all this it Giles that we cannot retain 
our European markets and maintain our relations 
to the world’s agriculture without adopting higher 
standards of cultivation and scientific methods, 


Farmers Should Learn to Mix Brains with the Soil 


The new conditions of agriculture will naturally, 
and it would seem inevitably, separate farmers into 
two classes. In this division we may ignore the 
rich city men who take up fancy farming simply 
asafad. They are very well represented by one 
of their class who, having invited a number of 
friends to dine with him, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, what 
will you have to drink, champagne or milk? It 
makes no difference to me; they cost me about 
the same.”’ 

The two classes under which farmers will here- 
after be known will be those who can successfully 
compete for the market, and those who cannot. 
Those who succeed will do so by virtue of scien- 
tific methods; and those who fail to gain the mar- 
ket must either cease to farm or be forced back 
into the age of homespun. Anyone who, in the 
midst of modern civilization, could be content to 
live in this simple, primitive way, would have to 
be either far above the wants of the average man, 
like the philosopher, Henry D. Thoreau, or far be- 
low them, like the poor whites of the South, —and 
there will never be many Thoreaus. Those who, 
failing to gain the markets, still cling to the coun- 
try, will become degenerates, with few wants and 
no ambitions, content to vegetate in lonely spots 
quite apart from the life of the world. Let us 
hope that this class will be a small one and soon 
become extinct. 

’ A young man who expects to succeed as a farmer 

must recognize the fact that a revolution in agri- 
culture is now taking place. Formerly, men farmed 
with their muscles. In the future they will farm 
with their brains. Heretofore, many a farmer has 
been simply the best animal on his place. Here- 
after the successful farmer will be a man of trained 
mind and expert knowledge. 

Early in the last century, when the farmers of 
Ohio had to contend against all the obstacles 
which beset pioneers in a wooded country, there 
was a pastor in Summit County who not only taught 
his people how to be good Christians, but also 
showed them how to be good farmers. His few 
acres, carefully tilled, were the model farm of all 
that region. When asked how he had won his suc- 
cess, he replied, ‘‘ By mixing brains with the soil.”’ 
That will be the only way to conduct a farm suc- 
cessfully in the future. 

Let us see what farming with one’s brains 
means. It does not mean the choice of theory 
rather than practice. If I had to choose between 
the two, I should take the latter every time. It 
means that theories have been thoroughly tested, 
thus affording actual knowledge. It means that 
one has gained a knowledge of nature’s laws and 
is acting with her instead of against her. 

The great law of progress for all life is the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Nature 
makes variations, and those 
best adapted to the varying 
conditions of soil and climate 
live. By this process of ‘‘na- 
tural’’ selection, life has slow- 
ly risen from the lower forms 
to higher ones. . By cross-fer- 
tilizing and breeding, man 
can multiply varieties indefi- 
nitely, and then by thoroughly 
testing these varieties he can 
select those which are most 


® valuable for his various uses, 
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By thus substituting 
intelligent selection 
for ‘‘natural’’ selec- 
tion, man can accom- 
plish in a few years 
what nature might 
not have accom- 
plished in many cen- 
turies. In this way, 
he develops cereals, 
fruits, grasses, and 
breeds of stockwhich 
are better adapted to 
local climate and 
specific uses than 
those previously 
known, and less lia- 
ble to disease and to 
injury by natural en- 
emies. Thus science 
renders agriculture, 
horticulture, and 
stock raising more 
safe and more suc- 
cessful. 

The government is 
doing a splendid 
work along these 
lines in its fifty-six 
experiment stations, 
established in all our 
states and territories, 
including Hawaii. 
In connection with 
these stations, there 
are nearly a thou- 
sand trained men 
who are at the same 
time scientific and 
practical. Their valuable discoveries are not pat- 
ented; they are not at work for private gain, but 
for the good of all the people. 

At one of the stations in the Northwest, hun- 
dreds of new varieties of wheat have been pro- 
duced, several of which are found to be superior 
to those from which they were derived. They yield 
better, are stronger to resist disease, and are equally 
rich in food qualities. This new seed wheat will 
add many millions of dollars to the value of the 
crops of each of the wheat-growing states of the 
Northwest; and not only so, but it will also enlarge 
the wheat output of the world, thus answering the 
arguments of Sir W. Crookes, president of the Brit- 
ish Association, who a few years ago alarmed many 
by prophesying that the wheat supply would soon 
be inadequate to the growing needs of the world. 


Our Experiment Stations Have Accomplished much 


The Kansas station has introduced the Kaffir 
corn, and more than six hundred thousand acres 
in that state have been planted with it. This corn 
is found to produce more beef, more pork, and 
more milk than the ordinary variety. 

The California station has demonstrated, within 
two years, that millions of acres of land, in both 
the New World and the Old World, which were 
once supposed to be desert, can be reclaimed and 
made marvelously rich and productive. The 
same station has shown, by a study of the Smyrna 
fig, that the choicest varieties of figs, in order to 
reach their perfection, must be fertilized by a tiny 
insect; and it is expected that, with the introduc- 
tion of this insect, the finest varieties.of figs can be 
profitably raised in California. 

At the Wisconsin station a valuable invention 
has been made, which is now in use throughout 
the butter-making world. A discovery has been 
made at this same station which is likely to revo- 
lutionize the manufacture of cheese. 

The Connecticut station has done an important 
work in ascertaining food values, both for man 
and beast. 

Among the good results achieved at the Georgia 
station is the discovery of a method of sowing oats 
which will prevent their being winter-killed. 

The Florida station has discovered a parasite 
which destroys the San José scale, that is so fatal 
to fruit trees. 

At the Arizona station, the introduction of the 
date-palm from Africa promises an important ad- 
dition to the wealth of the arid regions of the 
Southwest. 

Thus at these experiment stations much val- 
uable light has been thrown on the diseases of 
plants and animals, formulas for the home-mixing 
of fertilizers so as to adapt them to every crop, the 
problems of irrigation, the use of electricity to 
stimulate the growth of vegetables and to destroy 
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‘*Guess you'll find that there are a few others on the earth who own 


weeds, and on many other subjects of practical 
value to farmers, 

This information is popularized in many ways; 
and expert scieritists, who were once ridiculed by 
farmers as theorists and rainbow-chasers, are now 
listened to with eager interest. 

In agriculture, as in manufactures, success con- 
sists in securing the largest and best production 
at the smallest expenditure of force, time, and 
money. Evidently the farmer who aims at such 
success must have an understanding of plant life 
and what proportion of its sustenance it draws re- 
spectively from the air and the soil. _He must 
know the chemical constituents of the latter, and 
the treatment which it requires to restore the plant 
food exhausted by his crops. He must have a 
knowledge of the climates demanded by different 
cereals, vegetables, and fruits. He must be ac- 
quainted with the diseases and insect pests which 
endanger both plant and animal life, and should 
know how to treat them. He should be familiar 
with the principles of animal nutrition and the 
value of foods. In addition to all the expert 
knowledge required, there are those mental quali- 
ties which are developed by scientific training, — 
a keen perception and an alert habit of mind, a 
full appreciation of the value of facts and hospi- 
tality to new ideas, together with that flexibility 
which enables its possessor to adapt himself more 
readily to changed conditions. Evidently the 
farmer of the future will not be ‘‘the man with 
the hoe.’’ 3 

Glance now at the outlook for American agri- 
culture. In order to catch a glimpse of its possi- 
bilities under the scientific methods now coming 
into use, we must have some appreciation of what 
has been accomplished by very loose and waste- 
ful methods. - 


We Produce nearly One Third gf the World’s Food 


The story of American agriculture has been the 
story of our growth in population and of the ex- 
tension of our national domain,—a record without 
a parallel in the history of the world. A Chicago 
man once said that he had lied a great many times 
about the growth of his city, but Providence had 
always quickly come to his relief. It would take 
a gifted liar to overstate the growth of our agricul- 
ture or exaggerate the marvel of its present pro- 
portions. The difficulty is to prod imagination to 
any appreciation of the simple facts. 

Uncle Sam already occupies the firstrank among 
the farmers of the world in the magnitude and 
value of-his crops. Although his family consti- 
tutes only one twentieth of the human race, he 
produces nearly one-third of the world’s food 
supply, while Russia, which comes next as a 
food producer, has one twelfth of th: world’s pop- 


ulation and supplies less‘than on~ nfth of its food. 
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Compare our wheat 
crop, for 1900, with 
that of the other 
leading wheat coun- 
tries of the world :— 


COUNTRY BUSHELS 
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The expert (not of- 
ficial,) estimate of 
our wheat crop for 
the past year is seven 
hundred million, 
five hundred thou- 
sand bushels; and 
the same authority 
places our corn crop 
at 2,589,951,000 
bushels, which 
equals the output of 
wheat for the entire 
world in 1900, 

We are told, by 
government author- 
ity, that our crop of 
cereals for a single 
year is ninety million 
tons. Let us try to 
get hold of these fig- 
ures so that they will mean something to us. How 
long a train of cars would be required to ship this 
crop, allowing forty feet outside measurement to 
each car, and ten tons of grain to each? 

If we had a double track belting the globe at 
the equator, these cars loaded with our grain crop 
for a single year would fill both tracks solid, and 
then enough would be side-tracked to reach from 
New York to San Francisco six times! 

Immense as is our output, it will doubtless be 
doubled when our farming is generally brought up 
to the high standard of scientific agriculture. This 
could be done without any increase of acreage. But 
the acreage under cultivation may be materially 
increased by irrigation, by the reclamation of bad 
lands, and by the more thrifty use of farm lands 
now allowed to run to waste. 


somethin’ ’’ 


American Wheat Is Becoming Popular in the Orient 


We must not forget the increasing demand of 
the world. There are the seven hundred million 
inhabitants of China and India who are beginning 
to awake. These are rice-eating peoples. Our 
wheat is now being introduced into China, and 
we are told that, whenever wheat comes into com- 
petition with rice, the latter is supplanted. The 
standard of living is rising in China, thus making 
an enlarging market for our produce. Moreover, 
the Isthmian Canal will soon project the Pacific 
coast into the Mississippi Valley, thus bringing 
our vast national granary into direct water com- 
munication with the greatest market of the world’s 
future. ; 

We can fix no limit to the demands of the 
coming populations of the Pacific. Our food- 
producing lands are not boundless, but every 
application of science which increases their yield 
is a practical discovery of new lands. There is 
many a New World of agricultural possibility await- 
ing the advent of many a Columbus of science. 
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THE WORKERS 
Rosert Mackay 


Warriors of Peace, whose laurels drip no dew of 
blood or tears, 
Whose victories past shall nerve your arms through 
. all the coming years, 
Still shall be yours, when, with the westering sun, 
You homeward wend your glad, though weary way, 
The smile of God for duty nobly done, 
And Love's sweet welcome at the close of day. 


Though careless, thoughtless minds may fail to com- 
prehend your toil, ‘ 
Breasting the seas, taming the wilderness, tilling the 
stubborn soil, 
It honors Heaven's behest; for, at the birth 
Of this fair world, twas thus His mandate ran: 
“The pleasures and the treasures of this earth, 
Lo, they are his whose life is lived for man!" 














i; fm J. Pierpont 
Morgan 

as a Factor 
in the Nation 


The methods of one of the most 
werful kings of organization the 
nancial world has ever known 





JOHN PIERPONT, THE POET 


THE czar of Russia is the richest man in the world. His mines, his 

factories, his illimitable estates, his invested funds, and his absolute 
control of the revenues of a great empire put him at the head of financial 
magnates; but nobody thinks of him as a millionaire. It is not wealth that 
the imagination pictures when the name of the czar is spoken, but power. 

Like the Russian autocrat, John Pierpont Morgan is, first of all, a man 
of power, and only in a very minor and incidental way a man of wealth. 
Some rich men belong to their fortunes. Without their money they would 
be nobodies. Mr. Morgan’s fortune belongs to him. If he should lose it 
to-morrow the stature of the man would in nowise be reduced. 


It is generally understood that, to be a really great American ‘‘ captain 
of industry,’’ one must have come over in the steerage with two dollars in 
his pocket, or at least must have begun life as a grocer’s boy at three 
dollars a week. J. Pierpont Morgan has had no such advantages. Not 


only can both his grandfathers be identified, but his family can be traced 
on both sides to the first settlers of New England. His maternal grand- 
father, John Pierpont, was a poet, the same whose exhortation to ««Stand! 
the ground’s your own, my braves,’’ has been echoed by two generations 
of American schoolboys. It was Pierpont who exclaimed, more than half a 
century ago, with perhaps an unconsciously prophetic vision of his grandson's 
pilgrimages from the land of American rails to that of ‘‘tuppenny tubes:’’ — 


‘This nation to the Eagle cowers ; 
Fit ensign! she's a bird of spoil ; 
Like worships like! for each devours 
The earnings of another's toil. 
I've felt her talons and her beak, 
And now the gentler Lion seek."’ 


Mr. Morgan’s father loaded upon him Mr. Carnegie’ s ‘‘curse of wealth’’ 
to the extent of ten million dollars,—an amount that loomed larger in those 


days than a hundred millions do now. Instead of preparing for a business 
career by driving a delivery wagon, he took a German university course at 
Gottingen. He inherited not only wealth, but also banking connections which 
smoothed his road in life. Doubtless he could have been a self-made man 
if it had been necessary, but it was not. He built his success on the money 
and the business bequeathed by his father, as Frederick the Great built his 


on the treasure and the army of Frederick William. 


He Is the Grandson of a Poet Who Achieved Worthy Fame in Literature 


The name of Morgan first dawned on America when one Miles of that 
ilk landed in 1636, and joined the little company of pioneers that founded 
Springfield, Massachusetts, then the most remote outpost of New England 
among the hostile Indians. The family throve during colonial times, and 
Joseph Morgan, a prosperous farmer, served under Washington in the 


Revolution. Later he kept a tavern, and when he died he left to his son, 
Julius Spencer, a good bit of property in Hartford. It was Julius Spencer 
Morgan who first widened the horizon of the family, bringing it into touch 
with great enterprises and great financial forces. He went into partnership 
with ex-Vice President Levi P. Morton and was afterwards associated with 
George Peabody, establishing a banking house in London, with branches 
in America and Australia. He married Juliet Pierpont, the daughter of the 
poet-preacher, John Pierpont, and descendant of a long and honored colo- 
nial line. Of this union was born, at Hartford, on April 17, 1837, John 
Pierpont Morgan, in whom the practical shrewdness of the Morgans and 
the poetic imagination of the Pierponts are united in one daring and com- 
pelling genius. In mature life the poetical strain in Mr. Morgan’s blood 
has displayed itself only in a love of beautiful things and in the lavish exu- 


berance of his stock issues. But in boyhood, young Pierpont actually 
wrote poetry. At that time his schoolmates, who considered it a waste of 
time and energy to struggle with a name like Pierpont, were accustomed to 


call him ‘Pip.’ Not even the cartoonists take such liberties now. But 
the schoolboys were excusable, for there were no visible signs of greatness 
about Morgan until long afterwards. They tell a story of his father’s efforts 
to launch him in business when he had grown to manhood. The elder 


Morgan said to a friend, the president of a large marine insurance company: 
««Please throw anything you can in the way of my 
son, J. Pierpont Morgan.’’ The friend transferred 
five shares of stock in the company to the young 


SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 





[Copyright, 1902. Copyrighted in Great 
Britain, by William Waldorf Astor] 
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]. P. MORGAN, THE FINANCIER 


there was a ten-dollar piece for each member of the board present, but he 
never opened his lips except to vote, and he always voted as the president 
did. At the end of his term, he was politely relieved of his position, and 
the financier wrote to his father that he did not think anything could be 
done with his son, who seemed to take no interest in business. At this 
time young Morgan was quietly carrying through his first railroad con- 
solidation, which established his. standing in Wall Street as the only man 
who had ever been able to get the better of Jay Gould. 


His Earliest Great Undertaking Was to Finance an Unsuccessful Railroad 


From the very first, Mr. Morgan’s bent was constructive. When he 
entered the financial world the American railway system was the prey of 
wreckers. Men like James Fisk and Jay Gould would gain temporary con- 
trol of a prosperous company by methods often coming within the scope of 
the criminal law, strip off its flesh,and fling the picked bones by the road- 
side. Mr. Morgan’s ambition was to take an impoverished or bankrupt 
concern and nurse it to prosperity. He grasped from the beginning the ad- 
vantages of consolidation. He tried to eliminate waste, stop rate wars, and 
substitute combination for competition. _ His first coug was in connection 
with the insolvent Alleghany and Susquehanna Railroad, which he rescued 
from Fisk and Gould, reorganized, and set on its feet. This was in 1869, 
when he was thirty-two years old. In 1876, the firm of Drexel, Morgan and 
Company, of which he was then the junior partner, financed the great refund- 
ing operation by which the bulk of the national debt of the United States was 
changed from a six to a four per cent. basis and the resumption of specie 
payments was assured. It.was in connection with this proceeding that the 
word ‘‘syndicate’’ first penetrated the American consciousness. The com- 
bination of capitalists organized by Drexel, Morgan and Company, to handle 
the new bonds, was able to dispose of two hundred million dollars, in that day 
of small things a sum sufficient to command respect. To float United States 
four per cent. bonds at par would not seem a very exacting undertaking now, 
but at that time it was considered a triumph of financiering. The silver 
agitation was in its first fury, and nobody could say with certainty in what 
kind of dollars the bonds would be paid. Mr. Morgan took the risk, as he 
did nearly twenty years later in a similar crisis, profiting in each case by 
his courage. That is one of his peculiarities. He takes chances, but he 
generally wins. He is public-spirited, but his public spirit pays. 

In 1885, Mr. Morgan was becoming known as a great railroad reor- 
ganizer. In that year he took in hand the great West Shore Railroad, which 
had been built to bleed the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
and had become bankrupt in the process. He set the system on its feet, 
and made it an auxiliary instead of an enemy of the New York Central. 
The next year he furbished up the Reading, a year later the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the year after that the Chesapeake and Ohio. His operations 
since then have attracted the attention of the world. The Cleveland bond 
issues of 1894-95, the creation of the Southern Railway system, the organ- 
ization of the Steel Trust, the Northern Securities merger, the amalgamation 
of the anthracite coal interests, and the formation of the shipping combina- 
tion, are a few of the strokes that have been watched with breathless inter- 
est by the financiers of two continents. 


The Magic of the Name “Morgan” Will very easily Float a Combination 


In September, 1902, the Morgan interests controlled fifty-five thousand, 
five hundred and .fifty-five miles of American railways, or more than the 
mileage of Germany, Great Britain and Ireland combined. These lines have 
a capitalization of $3,002,949,571, which is more than three times the total 
interest-bearing debt of the United States. In addition, the Morgan influ- 
ence is powerful in almost all the other important railroad systems of the 
country. The direct Morgan interests include eighteen railroad systems, 
one monster steamship. company, thirteen industrial combinations, seven 
banks, three telegraph and cable companies, seven great insurance com- 
panies, and innumerable smaller corporations of divers kinds. The total 
capitalization of these various combinations is $6,448, 500,000, —an amount 

; greater than the national debt of any country in 


Mr. Morgan’s first business principle is con- the world, and twice the debt of Great Britain. The 
fidence. This, more than all else, has given Capital of a single one of the Morgan companies 


man, and had him elected a director. Young Mor- him power as‘a financial promoter. He has —the United -States Steel Corporation,—is equal 
gan attended the directors’ meetings regularly, for only to speak to sway the great money centers to about twice the cost of the Boer War, and its net 
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profits for the current year are estimated at one hun- 
dred and forty million dollars, a sum about equal to 
the annual. cost of the British navy, and but little 
short of the total revenues of Spain. The: aggregate 
net income of all the Morgan corporations is’ proba- 
bly nearly or quite equal to the public revenues of 
any of the great powers of Europe, and the taxes on 
those companies pay the entire cost of maintaining 
the executive departments of New Jersey. 

But Mr. Morgan does not depend on the divi- 
dends of his stocks for the bulk of his income. 
His’ chief business, at present, is_promoting on a 
gigantic scale.: When he organized the underwriting 
syndicate that launched the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the subscribers: were’ pledged, if called 
upon,. to. pay in two hundred million dollars.. They 
actually advanced only twenty-five’ million dollars, 
and.that was returned in the final settlement. ' Their 
profit on ‘this investment’ was’fifty-six million dol- 
lars, or over tvo hundred per cent. - ‘The share of 
J. P. Morgan and: Company: was about eleven mil- 
lion dollars. Every company*Mr. Morgan floats— 
and the number~is large,—yields profits propor- 
tionally. - Often he has no need to advance money. 
The -mere magic of his name floats a company, 
and his clients gladly pay him half a million, ora 
million, or five million dollars for the service. He 
has the knack of inspiring confidence. The people 
who trust him with their money—and he operates 
chiefly with other people’s money, not with his 
own,—do not try to tie his hands with contracts. 
They let him alone to use his brain in their behalf, 
satisfied that, in due time, checks for the profits 
will be forthcoming. 


He Enjoys the Roaring Battle of the Market Place 


Although Mr. Morgan’s income is enormous in 
comparison with that of an ordinary lawyer or doc- 
tor, it is small in comparison with what he might 
make it with half an effort. At least ten men in 
Wall Street have larger incomes than he, and most 
of them owe important parts of their revenues to 
the prosperity of the Morgan companies, based on 
the skill, experience, and nerve of their organizer. 
But that does not disturb Mr. Morgan. A lady asked 
him, some time ago, why he kept on accumulating 
money, when he already had more than he needed. 
«<I do not love money for its own sake,’’ he replied, 
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A Notable Poem by J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s Grandfather 





The Pilgrim Fathers 
J. PIERPONT 


THE pilgrim fathers,—where are they? 
The waves that brought them o'er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 

As they break along the shore; 

Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, 
When the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ moored below, 
When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow. 


The mists, that nee ¢ the pilgrim’s sleep, 
Still brood upon the tide; 

And his rocks yet kee) = 4 their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

But the snow-white sail,that he gave to the gale, 
When the heavens looked dark, is gone ;— 

As an angel's wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is séen, and then withdrawn. 


The pilgrim exile,—sainted name!— 
The hill, whose icy brow 

Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning's flame, 
In the morning’ s flame burns now. 

And the moon's cold age, as it lay that night 
On the hillside and the sea, 

Still lies where he laid his houseless head ;— 
But the pilgrim,—where is he? 


The pilgrim fathers are at rest: 
When Summer's throned on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure 
dressed, 
Go, stand on the hill where they he. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


The pilgrim spirit has not fled: 
It ae in noon's broad light; 

And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night. 

It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 

Till the waves of the bay, where the ‘‘ May- 

flower" lay, 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 
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Last year, after the contest for the control of the 

Northern Pacific Railroad had culminated in an 

earthquake shock of panic and ruin, he was author- 

ized to select individually a new board of directors 

for the company... In the late anthracite strike, 

John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Work- 

ers, offered to submit the dispute to arbitrators named 

by Mr. Morgan, notwithstanding ghis identification 

with the cause of capital’ in the controversy; and, , 
finally, when it became plain that the strike had to 

be ended, Mr. Morgan,,although holding no posi- 

tion that could giye him an official standing in 

the matter, went over the heads of the corporation 

presidents who were nominally in control, and settled 

the dispute by direct negotiations with the President 

of the United States, as between ruler and ruler. ' 
Mr. Morgan is more than a man; he is an institu- 

tion. ~He'is a national balance wheel. 


All the Larger Interests of Life Appeal to Him 


The American people like a strong, masterful 
man, and ‘so, while colossal aggregations of wealth 
are little: loved,’ the organizer who has done more 
than any one else to create them is not unpopular. ; 
The average American feels toward J. Pierpont 
Morgan’ somewhat as the average Frenchman felt 
toward Napoleon. He may be a tyrant at home, but 
he has led the national forces to splendid victories 
abroad, and even at home he can show superb con- 
structive achievements that compensate for his des- 
potism. The popular instinct recognizes in Mr. 
Morgan a worker, a creator,—one who handles mil- 
lions as the engineers at Assuan handled their blocks 
of stone, for the construction of mighty and benefi- 
cent fabrics. Hence it does not feel toward him 
the resentment it displays against those whose wealth 
is absorbed in self-indulgence. 

But he is no mere business machine, grinding 
out syndicates and consolidations as a rolling mill 
turns out steel rails. He is a full-blooded, many- 
sided human being, as rich in personal tastes and 
interests as in dollars. The things he loves most of 
all are collie dogs, and the man to whom he gives a 
blooded Scotch collie from the Cragston kennels 
may congratulate himself on having reached the 
inner sanctuary of Mr. Morgan’s favor. He is an 
indefatigable collector of rare books and works of 





««but I do enjoy the excitement, the fun, and the 

battle of making it.'’ In other words, his ideal, like 

President Roosevelt's, is ‘‘the strenuous life.’’ Not only does he enjoy the 
battle of the market place, but he is driven to it by forces he has created, 
but cannot control. ‘‘I long ago,’’ he has said, ‘‘made the sum of money 
which, in my boyhood days, I dreamed that I would like to have, but I had 
created an enterprise that demanded my time and attention to develop, and 
have never since been able to get away from the treadmill, and now never 
expect to, unless senility or death claims me.’ 

On November 10, 1902, the stock market in New York was panicky. 
The ‘‘ bears’’ were hammering it with dire tales of disaster. They had two 
pieces de résistance: one, that a great corporation was in financial trouble; 
the other, that J. Pierpont Morgan was ill. The latter was by far the more 
ominous of the two, and the more quickly and emphatically denied. The 
public interests do not permit Mr. Morgan to be ill ; and, as to dying, that 
would be an unthinkable dereliction of duty. London speculators have paid 
him the compliment of insuring his life, as if he had been contemplating a 
coronation. His death is the one event that, to-day, would certainly precipi- 
tate a gigantic panic in Wall Street. The American stock market passed 
quietly through the Spanish-American War, and was undisturbed by the 
presidential election of 1900 and the assassination of William McKinley; 
it met the steel strike and the anthracite strike conditions with reasonable 
equanimity, but the extinction at this time of’ the master mind that sus- 
tains its gigantic structure of credit would shake it to its foundations. Thou- 
sands of millions of stocks are composed of Morgan and water. Withdraw 
the Morgan stiffening, and the water would have trouble in standing alone. 


Important Financial Matters, in Which Others Are Interested, Rest on Him 


Yet, in spite of all, Mr. Morgan cherishes the hope that he may be able 


to retire. He is training his brilliantson, John Pierpont Morgan, Jr., to take 
his place, and, if the time comes when he can convince not only himself, but 
his associates and the investing public, as weli, that the great machine he 
has created can keep on running with only the young man’s hand on the 
lever, he will gratify his desire. His ambition is to have leisure to enjoy 
the wonderful things he has collected,—to become: acquainted with his 
books and pictures, and become really their master instead of merely the 
custodian of the museums in which they are stored. At the age of sixty-five 
it is time to begin thinking of such things seriously, if they are ever to be 
thought of at all. 

The prospect of retirement seems distant enough at present. Never 
before were so many interests dependent upon a single private citizen as 
are now upon J. Pierpont Morgan. Let a strike take place in any indus- 
try, and at once the cry is, ‘Ask Morgan to settle it.’’ Let the treasury 
be short of gold, and Mr. Morgan must come to its relief, replenish its 
stock, and, by main force, dam the tide of foreign exchanges to keep the 
reserves from flowing abroad. Let a ‘‘corner’’ squeeze the ‘‘shorts’’ in 
Wall Street until a catastrophe is impending, and it is Mr. Morgan who 
must balk the victorious bulls of their prey and -enforce ,reasonable terms 
of settlement. 

Three recent events, out of dozens similar, illustrate his unique position. 


art, and carries into that pursuit some of the same 
methods by which he beats down opposition in 
Wall Street. He is not a connoisseur. He does 
not pick out his books one at a time, as Robert Hoe does, lingering lovingly 
over each as an individual treasure. He buys in blocks, by the force of 
money, often through agents, as he would buy stocks, 


Unostentatiously, Mr. Morgan Gives Millions of Dollars to Worthy Causes 


When he heard that acollection of thirty-two ‘‘Caxtons,’’ gathered by 
William Morris, was in the market, he bought it in a lump. That gave 
him more ‘‘Caxtons’’ than were in the entire Hoe library, but Colonel Hoe 
had some individual specimens which he would not have exchanged for 
Mr. Morgan’s whole collection. A man of Mr. Morgan's great intelligence, 
spending money as lavishly as he does, must gain possession of many things 
of real value, but heis often deceived in his art purchases. Sometimes he 
buys a spurious article, as when he paid one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the so-called Gainsborough portrait of-the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. Sometimes he buys a good thing for an unnecessarily high price, 
as when he gave half a million dollars for Raphael’s Madonna of Padua. 
Still, with all deductions, his collections are marvelous in extent, variety, 
and richness. His art gallery in New York City surpasses any other in 
America. His town and country houses in England are jewel caskets of 
art. Whenever he visits Europe he scatters coin among the dealers in books 
and pictures,—five thousand dollars for a mezzotint engraving, twenty- 
five thousand dollars for a Persian rug woven for an eighteenth-century 
shah, the same for a psalter printed by Johann Faust and Peter Scheffer, 
thirty thousand dollars for a bronze statuette of Hercules, a million dollars 
for the Fragonard-Du Barry panels, and so on, ad infinitum. Mr. Morgan 
seems to regard himself and the public as partners in his art excursions. 
He pays a fortune for a book, a picture, or a collection of gems, ceramics, 
tapestries, or bronzes, and he may put his purchase into one of his own gal- 
leries, in New York or London, or he may offer it to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, or the Cooper Union in New York City, or to some foreign museum, 
as the humor strikes him. He keeps treasures valued at two million, five 
hundred thousand dollars abroad as an object-lesson to his countrymen on 
the iniquity of the tariff duties on works of art. When those duties shall 
be repealed it is expected that these things will come to America, where 
they will eventually find their way into public collections. 

Mr. Morgan’s function in the art world seems to be to keep things 
moving. He is incessantly buying art objects and as incessantly giving 
them away. The one thing he never does with them is to sell them. A few 
weeks ago he offered several thousand Burns manuscripts to the Athe- 
naeum Library at Liverpool. He gave a two-hundred-thousand-dollar col- 
lection of ancient textiles to Cooper Institute. He gave two of the rarest 
sapphires in the world to the American Museum of Natural History. He 
gave the Pan-American collection of gems to the Musée d' Histoire Natu- 
velle, Paris. He bought the famous Pfungst collection of bronzes for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. One day he telephoned to the curator of 
that institution, General di Cesnola, and asked if he could not find time 
to call at his office. General di Cesnola explained that he was extremely 

[Concluded on pages 110 and 11:1) 
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“If those fellows would only swap 


ALF the friction in life comes from round pegs 
in square holes, and square in round. 
Draught horses, harnessed to sulkies, try clumsily 
to make speed, while race horses strain in vain to 
move heavy cart-loads. Change horses, and the 
race is won, the cart rolls on its way. Nature has 
fitted each creature for its proper task, and man 
is ridiculous when he tries to reverse her laws. 
Nevertheless, much of the work of the world is 
done by those as sadly out of place as either of 
the horses in the above cartoon. Thus the work 
and the worker are spoiled, discontent embitters 
thousands of lives,and God’s plans are frustrated. 
No man is strong enough to fight against his Cre- 
ator and win. What God has written in a man’s 
heart and brain, he must read and follow, or he 
will never find life’s meaning, never perform his 
allotted task. 

When circumstances force so many people to 
uncongenial tasks, and blind obstinacy leads oth- 
ers to try that which their natural capacity gives 
them no warrant to attempt, is it any wonder there 
are so many mental and moral cripples, so many 
life-wrecks, so much botched work? 

If you are out of your place, you must expect 
mediocrity, be content to bea pigmy, never rising 
to your full stature. You can never be resource- 
ful, original, productive, as a leader must be. You 
are condemned to be a follower, a trailer. No 
one can prevent your choosing to make a living 
instead of a life, but you wrong yourself and rob 
by such choice. You owe yourself the 
best opportunity possible for expansion and ex- 
pression, and nothing else will call out your pos- 
es, or make you so manly or womanly, as 
the healthy exercise of all your powers in a con- 
genial occupation. On the other hand, a misfit 
tion destroys self-confidence, and robs one of 
self-respect. Nothing else will make a man so 
wretched as feeling that he is out of his sphere. 
All his faculties protest against his persistence in 
trying to do what his inner consciousness cannot 
approve. Ambition is paralyzed, effort made 
futile 
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.ce these truths are plain to any close ob- 
is most unfortunate to drift into a life- 
upation, yet that is what is done by the great 
majority of boys in this country. They do not 
their work because they are specially fitted 
but look for a job, and often take the 


horses, they might do somethin’” 


first place that is offered. What chance is there 
of its fitting them or of their being adapted to it? 
What.chance.is there, when answering an. adver- 
tisement of ‘‘ Boy Wanted,’’ or going from door 
to door, of a boy’s finding a place that will 
bring into play the peculiar faculties God has 
given him? 

The job a boy secures by chance may be work 
that every faculty of his being will rebel against, 
and yet, from uncertainty of other work, he must 
keep the job until it becomes second nature to 
him, and he gradually drifts into it as a life-work. 
Such is the-history-of toiling thousands forced to 
stifle both inward longings for loved activities, and 
disgust at imposed conditions with the thought of 
pressing necessities, of hardship to loved ones 
sure to come if the steps on the treadmill are 
allowed to falter. Faculties meant for use shrivel 
and atrophy, and those the workers are compelled 
to exert, from lack of joy and spontaneity in the 
work, become machine-like, doing just what is 
required to insure the weekly wages. 

The boy who drifts into an occupation for 
which he is unfitted is innocently committing 
murder upon the highest and best in himself. He 
is a suicide galvanized into capacity for toil by 
necessity. 

Forcing young people into the first situations 
they can possibly fill, regardless of aptness, is a 
wrong that is often irreparable. In many cases 
society as a whole is to blame, for poverty knows 
no higher law, but when parents able to do differ- 
ently thus inconsiderately ruin their children’s 
future, no condemnation can be too strong. 

I know a number of young people having 
marked ability in certain lines, who are probably 
capable of making great reputations, but who are 
being held back by parents who do not happen to 
think it wise or prudent for their children to strive 
to express what the Creator has locked up within 
them, and so they are cramped and unhappy. __ It 
is serious business, even for a parent, to stifle a 
God-given ambition, to dampen a divine aspiration. 
If a decided talent has been put into a child, a 
parent should think many times before taking the 
responsibility of countermanding the Creator's or- 
der. Every child comes into the world with sealed 
orders from the Infinite hand, and even the fond- 
est parent cannot certainly read the secret message 
written within that bit of clay. The child has 


there’s a will, there’s-a way.’’ 
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certain inalienable rights which even the parent 
has no right to question or to try to modify. 

Selecting a life-work’ is serious business. It 
should be done only-after careful study and test 
of aptitudes, fitness, and tastes, by both the per- 
son choosing and those having authority with 
him, unless his bent speaks so loudly in his 
blood, and his dominant faculties are so impera- 
tive in their expression of choice that he cannot 
mistake the calling for which he is fitted. It is 
everything to a boy or a girl to get into just the 
right place, where the highest and noblest faculties 
will find a healthy and delightful exercise, instead 
of the lowest and meanest. To do the kind of work 
for which one is fitted by nature, and to do it to the 
best of one’s ability, is working along the lines of 
one’s strength, which increases with every well- 
directed effort. 

In making a decision as to what his work in life 
shall be, a man who would woo success should 
heed the God-given message that speaks in his 
blood. One's natural inclination, developed by 
encouragement and education, and controlled by 
conscience and reason, is the surest guide to an 
employment most likely to be rewarded with suc- 
cess. ‘‘A plowman on his legs,’’ says Franklin, 
‘‘is higher than a gentleman on his knees.’’ One 
would better be a successful cobbler than a brief- 
less lawyer, or a physician without practice. 

Individual happiness and success, as also the 
welfare of the whole fabric of society, depend 
upon the answer that young men and women make 
to the questions, ‘‘ What can I do best?’’ «‘In what 
capacity can I best serve my fellow men and de- 
velop to the utmost my highest powers?’’ These 
searching questions must not be answered thought- 
lessly. In choosing a vocation, do not be deceived 
by a misapplication of the aphorism, ‘‘Where 
There is no 
greater fallacy than the assertion that a man can 
be what he wills to be. He may, perchance, be- 
come supreme in what nature intended him for, 
but in anything else he must necessarily be a 
botch, or, at best, a comparative failure. 

Overfond or ambitious parents, admiring class- 
mates, and well-meaning. but mistaken friends, 
who believe that one is a genius, may suggest that 
one can become a great lawyer, statesman, orator, 
clergyman, physician, architect, or engineer, —in 
fact, anything one wills. Do not be deceived by 
such suggestions.. Analyze carefully your temper- 
ament and tastes. If then in doubt as to a choice, 
look into the conditions attendant upon all the oc- 
cupations and professions under consideration, try 
to realize the qualifications necessary in each for 
success, and consider whether or not you are fitted 
by nature for any of them. Then ask yourself if 
you have the courage, perseverance, and physical 
strength to stand by your calling, no matter what 
hardships or trials you may be obliged to endure. 
Having thus chosen, do not waver or reconsider. 
Start right,. and right away! 

‘Like a boat on a river,’’ says Emerson, 
‘‘every boy runs against obstructions on every 
side but one. On that side all obstructions are 
taken away, and he sweeps serenely over a deep- 
ening channel into an infinite sea.’ When you 
have found your true calling, nature will not op- 
pose your progress with barriers. There will be 
no straining or pulling against your inclinations. 
Hardships and difficulties will be powerless to 
hold you back from the success that is to be yours 
by divine right. 

You may be very sure, my young friend, that, 
if you do not feel yourself growing in your work 
and your life broadening and deepening, if your 
task is not a perpetual tonic to you, you have not 
found your place. If your work is drudgery to you, 
if you are always longing for the lunch hour, or 
the closing hour, to release you from the work that 
bores you, you may be sure that you have not 
found your niche. Unless you go to your task with 
greater delight than you leave it, it belongs to 
some other man. 








Every man is a sphinx to all others, an unsolved riddle, 
with sealed orders 
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OLLEGE courses, to-day, are numerous, and there 
are no clearly defined limits to the number of 
electives allowed in the selection of studies. There 
are courses of study in which the natural sciences 
claim the major portion of time and strength, 
there are others in which the chief place is given 
to literature, and there are still others in which 
special attention is paid to studies which have a 
direct and important bearing upon citizenship. 
The University of Wisconsin has, among its various 
courses, one which is called the Civic Historical 
Course, laying special emphasis upon history, po- 
litical science, and political economy. It is clear, 
then, that we cannot lay down a college course in 
political economy which will answer the needs of 
all. I shall undertake, however, to describe the 
kind of course which, it seems to me, everyone 
should have who would be prepared for intelligent 
discussion of the economic problems of our day. 
We find economic problems meeting us at every 
turn; we find, also, that they are urgently pressing 
for solution, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
from those who have had a college course, or its 
equivalent, that they shall be prepared to deal 
intelligently with these questions. 


It Is well to Study the Art of Getting a Living 


The branches of knowledge multiply unceas- 
ingly, but the time and strength of human beings 
do not increase in like proportion. One of the 
problems of modern life meeting us at every turn 
is this: how shall we choose among the multi- 
plicity of demands made upon our resources of 
time and strength? The confusion and perplexity 
existing are daily breaking down men and women, 
and leading large numbers to nervous prostration. 
When it is said, then, that a considerable amount 
of attention should be given to political economy 
by him who would rank as a liberally educated 
person, the question may properly be raised, why? 
I must answer this question to the best of my 
ability, aware, however, that there is room for a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Political economy deals with the art of getting 
a living. That is not all, however. Generally 
speaking, technical studies deal with the art of 
getting a living. One who is pursuing an engi- 
neering course is acquiring the art of getting a 
living. It is obvious that we must take a further 
step to define more closely political economy. It 
deals with the art of getting a living in society. 
But even yet we have not gone far enough. We 
must narrow down our informal definition still 
further. Political economy deals not with an iso- 
lated activity in gaining a livelihood, but with 
associated activity. It is concerned with the rela- 
tions which arise among men in their efforts to 
gain a livelihood for themselves and their families, 
It is a science of relations. 


Political Economy Is One of Several Social Sciences 


We find in modern society capitalists associated 
together, and the result is that there are corpora- 
tions in all their forms, including the great modern 
combinations popularly known as trusts. These 
relations come within the scope of political econ- 
omy. ‘The entire monopoly problem, in its theo- 
retical and practical aspects, is included. We 
have to do also with the relations existing between 
those who combine capital and enterprise in pro- 
duction and the general public, considered as con- 
sumers or purchasers of products. 

When we turn our attention to wage-earners, we 
think about their associated activity, taking the 
form of trades-unions and labor organizations in 
general. There follows, naturally, a consideration 
of the relation of the wage-earner to the employer. 
Capital and labor suggest division of labor and 
machinery. 

The relations between buyer and seller touch us 
all doubly. These relations involve a large pro- 
portion of political economy, whether regarded in 
its purely theoretical, or in its purely practical as- 
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pects. These relations involve money, and.the 
money problem, banks of all sorts, checks, drafts, 
and bills of exchange. 

We have gone far enough to see that political 
economy is a social science. It is not ‘the social 
science, but one of several social sciences. . It is 
a peculiarity of modern times that the relations 
which arise among men in their efforts to secure a 
livelihood have increased enormously both in their 
number and in their significance. The art of gain- 
ing a livelihood is now distinctively a social art. 
There is a constantly growing dependence of man 
upon man in one’s efforts to secure-a livelihood. 
We produce for others, while others produce for 
us; and, through a process of exchange, there come 
to us those things which we eat and wear and which 
we consume otherwise. The modern man scarcely 
produces anything of an economic nature which 
he, himself, directly consumes. A million persons 
are daily working for us, while our toil enters into 
the general wealth of society. 

The more the reader thinks about this simple 
statement, the more meaning it will have for him. 
It will show him the inevitable nature of economic 
problems, and convincé him, as soon as he begins 
to grasp the import of the statement, that the wel- 
fare of society and of the individuals composing 
society depends upon the wisdom with which we 
handle the economic problems of our day. Let 
the reader take up a daily newspaper and glance 
through it, and write down a list of the separate 
economic problems which, in one way and another, 
are brought forward in its columns. If he does so, 
he will begin to have some idea of the vital sig- 
nificance of political economy, and will acknowl- 
edge the importance of the study in the curricu- 
lum which is to make out of boys and girls liberally 
educated men and women, with the duties of citi- 
zenship resting upon them. 


Changes in Economic Evolution Are Frequent 


As I take it, basing what I say upon an experi- 
ence of twenty years as a teacher, and upon wide 
observation of the results of economic education 
in after-life, the one who would be well equipped 
in political economy should have four different 
economic studies. First of all, there is the general 
course which gives a broad survey of the entire 
field. Such a course gives definitions of familiar 
terms, describes the life which we see about us, 
and does not attempt an offhand solution of eco- 
nomic problems; but, rather, through the knowledge 
which it presents and its discipline in methods, 
it opens the eyes of the reader to the economic life 
which exists about us, and for the observation of 
which training is n . The aim of such a 
course should be to place before the one who takes 
it the real nature of the problems with which we 


_ have to deal, showing their true complexity, and 


pointing out the painstaking care with which they 
must be treated, both theoretically and practically. 
A course of this kind brings clearly before us the 
fact that the economic society which exists is a 
society which has grown up gradually, and which 
cannot be changed arbitrarily. At the same time, 
it is seen that changes have taken place, that they 
are taking place, and that they will continue to 
take place, and that, to a large extent, intelligent 
social action may guide beneficially the course of 
economic evolution. 


Books That Give Offhand ‘Solutions Are Misleading 


We cannot solve the problems of labor and 
capital, the problems of competition and mo- 
nopoly, in any sledge-hammer fashion, but by 
painstaking effort we can gradually remove the evils 
connected with the forces suggested by these terms, 
and we can increase the good brought us by the 
development which they signify. Any book which 
gives dogmatic, offhand solutions, any book which 
claims to put a student in a position to solve easily 
the-problems which are taxing the best efforts of 
Statesmen, is entirely misleading. To use the 
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phrase of one economist, the great thing is to 
**look and see,’’ meaning not only to look and 
see, but also to look and see intelligently. 

I am asked to mention text-books. Let me put 
a question to the reader before I answer the ques- 
tion which is asked. If you had prepared a 
text-book of political economy because, among 
other things, you could not find any other which 
seemed to present the subject in what seemed to 
you the right way, what would you do when asked 
to mention a text-book? This is the sort of ques- 
tion which often enough confronts an author. 
Shall he say nothing about his own book? Would 
not that be a kind of self-stultification? Presi- 
dent Hyde, in his ‘‘New Century Ideals," tells 
us that we should treat ourselves as we would our 
best friend. To neglect to mention one’s own 
book certainly is not in accordance with the treat- 
ment which we would mete out to our best friend. 
After all, it is at least conceivable that an author 
may have succeeded in his efforts to do a thing, 
often done, in a better way than some others, who 
have attempted it previously, and in that case it 
would not be fair to those who ask the mention of 
a text-book to neglect to name his own book. 
Certainly it would involve a kind of hypocritical 
modesty. The great professor of political sci- 
ence, Bluntschli, in Heidelberg, under whom it 
was my good fortune to study, had a course of 
lectures upon the history of political thought. 
When he came to his own writings, he said, 
‘*Bluntschli has said’’—so and so, or ‘‘has at- 
tempted to make’’—such and such points, men- 
tioning himself in the third person, as he would 
another writer, but most carefully refraining from 
any effort to qualify his work with praise or blame. 
That has always seemed to me to be the proper 
course of a truly modest man. 


These Books Will Be Found Useful by Students 


After incidentally alluding to this account of 
the right course for an author, when he is asked 
to mention a work upon a subject which he has 
discussed in a book of his own, I allude to the 
fact that, in my ‘‘Outlines of Economics,”’ I have 
attempted a broad, general survey of the field of 
political economy, in the spirit which I have in- 
dicated. My aim has been to cultivate powers of 
observation, to stimulate thought and awaken a 
desire for further knowledge, also to avoid any- 
thing rash and dogmatic or radical, but rather to 
encourage people to make haste slowly, yet still 
not to fail to go forward. My aim has been to 
write this book, as well as my other books, in a 
spirit of progressiveness, as opposed to a spirit of 
radicalism. It is for others to say how well I may 
have succeeded. 

A book which is written in this same spirit,and 
which I do not hesitate to pronounce successful, 
is Professor Charles J. Bullock's ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Economics.’’ A book which could 
doubtless be described as more conservative in tone 
is Laughlin’s ‘‘ Elements of Political Economy.’ 

Whatever book one uses as a text-book, a val- 
uable help will be found in Professor Henry W. 
Thurston's ‘‘Economics and Industrial History 
for Secondary Schools.’’ This book does not 
give us a continuous narrative text, but it asks 
questions and offers suggestions without number, 
while at the same time it affords a considerable 
amount of positive information. As a book to 
be used in connection with a text-book, it is the 
best work which I know. 


Special Study of Current Problems Is very Useful 

It is not enough to know what is: we must also 
know how that which exists came to be what it is, 
in order to understand fully the present. Conse- 
quently, a general survey of economic history is 
valuable. Hobson's ‘‘ Evolution of Capitalism ”’’ 
gives a brief. sketch of the development of mod- 
ern industrial society, and brings us into real, 
living contact with the problems of to-day. An- 
other popular text-book of economic history is 
Cheyney’ s ‘‘ Industrial and Social History of Eng- 
land.”’ 

As athird course, I would recommend some 
special study of current problems, Most univer- 
sities have such a course, although it goes by 
various names. Sometimes it is called a ‘Course 
in Unsettled Problems.’’ Such a course takes up 
those economic questions which are especially 
pressing at the present time, and is useful to pre- 
pare men to take part in debates, to do effective 
newspaper work, or to participate in public life, 
and will frequently be found helpful for a preacher. 
In some universities it has been found that a 
good way to approach current problems is through 

[Concluded on page 102] 
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T® le able Venezuelan debt-collecting adventure which was instigated 
»y Great Britain and Germany, and its final settlement by arbitration, 


should serve as a lesson, all around, to Europe, to the United States, and to 
South America. Venezuela needed a lesson in common honesty and good 
manners; England and Germany—and especially Germany,—had to be 
shown the 


r limitations in the Western Hemisphere, and it was necessary to 
make the United States fully conscious of the grave risk of allowing a country 
like Germany to be igniting gunpowder in South America. ‘‘All’s well that 
ends well,’’ but let’s have no more of this sort of history, if it is possible to 
avoid it. Germany should not be permitted to get into a position, in her 
with us, where there would be good reason to suspect her good 
faith. Let us not tempt her too far, for the only lasting respect she has 
for us, or for the Monroe Doctrine, is that commanded by our fleet battle- 
ships. We succeeded in forcing arbitration in this affair as we did in 1892, 
between England and Venezuela, but this second time we did 
it over a keg of powder. The Isthmian Canal is to be built. 
The negotiations are now progressing smoothly. This will 
bring all South America completely within our commercial 
sphere; and with great lines of steamers between the two 
continents and an American railway striding the Andes from 
Panama to Patagonia, we shall be able to civilize this back- 
ward continent; but, in the meantime, we must depend upon 
our navy as the only safety on the Western Hemisphere against 
iggression. For every battleship that Germany puts 
ocks, we should put one of equal power. ~ 
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England has claimed the honor of having origi- 
1ated the Monroe Doctrine. Well, if she did originate 
hould be the last to give a country like Germany a 
to violate it. But did she originate it? On August 
;, before the conference of the continental powers of 
known as the Holy Alliance,—was held in Paris to 
assist Spain to recover her revolted American colonies, Lord 
Canning, the British prime minister, suggested to Mr. Rush, 
the American minister to England, a concerted action on the 
part of England and America against the continental powers. 
Lord Canning told the French minister at London, on the ninth 
of Ox of that year, that England would not tolerate any 
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assistance being given to Spain by Europe. The latter event was nearly two 
months before President Monroe’ s message embodying the doctrine. The dec- 
laration of British policy very likely deterred the continental nations from their 
props .dventure, but, asa matter of fact, Washington, in his farewell address, 
whe | that weshould permitno entangling alliances with foreign coun- 
tries, breathed the first breath of the Monroe Doctrine. : John Quincy Adams, 
Mr. Monroe's secretary of state, in a speech made.some months previous to 
the date of the conversation on this subject between Lord Canning and Mr. 
Rush, outlined substantially what is now known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
Charles Francis Adams, the secretary's grandson, is our authority for this 
statement, and the Monroe Doctrine is undoubtedly of American, and not of 
English origin, though the South American republics very likely owe their 
early existence more to England than to the United States. But, for the last 


fifty years, we have had to bear the burden of their existence wholly on our 
shoulders. However, if one will take the trouble to study the topography 
of South America and the sort of guerrilla warfare that its forty millions of in- 
habitants can wage, he need not fear that these countries will fall into the 


power of Europe. It is doubtful if Europe could conquer them, even if the 
United States did not exist. Chile, alone, behind her hills, could defeat Ger- 
many. The chief weakness of these Latin peoples is their lack of organiza- 
tion and intercommunication. 
a. a 

"THE keynote of the world’s progress for the last six months has been 

arbitration. Never before, in so short atime, have so many disputes be- 
tween nations,and between capital and labor, been adjusted thus, not in every 
case with entire satisfaction to both parties, but certainly more nearly so than 
by any other method. The disagreement between the United States and 
England, on the one hand, and Germany on the other, over Samoa, was 
decided in favor of the latter by the King of Sweden; the Hague courts 
gave judgment for the United States in the difference with. Mexico over ‘the 


Pius Fund; Chile and Argentina, who have been on the brink of war for 
years, over the boundary line between them, have become reconciled by 
the decision of King Edward; the great coal strikes in this country, in France, 


and in Switzerland, have all been scent to courts of arbitration, The 
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Events and People in 


The Debt-collecting Venture in Venezuela. The Fool- 
hardiness of England-in Becoming a German Cat’s-paw. 
The Progress of Arbitration.’ How a Panic Was Averted 


United States sent envoys to Rome and delicately informed the pope that 
the friars must be removed from their tenure in the Philippines. This 
knotty question is now being amicably settled. As we write, the trouble 
between Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, in partial or at least tacit alliance, and Venezuela, seems 
likely to be finally passed upon by some court of arbitration. Great 
Britain and France are drawing together, and will soon doubtless reach a 
friendly understanding in all their relations. Every one—even Joseph 
Chamberlain and Paul Kruger,—is now convinced that the Boer War ought 
to have been nipped in the bud by arbitration, and we all know that our 
war with Spain could have been prevented. There are great impending 
dangers in Europe, notably in Austria, in the Balkans, and in Turkey, as 
well as elsewhere, but the men at the top are anxiously conscious of these 
perils. There was never before so much intelligence, so much reason, so 
much alertness, or, indeed, so much good nature and forbearance mani- 
fested among chancellories as now. This tendency toward arbitration has 
begun to assure the more hopeful that war will eventually be put aside as a 
game in which even fools and madmen must not indulge. 
a ae 


GoME weeks ago, Bishop Fitzgerald, in a Methodist Conference in Buffalo, 

made the statement that there were a dozen men in this country who 
could and would checkmate any money panic that might threaten. Since 
then, a half dozen New York bankers—among them J. P. Morgan, James 
Stillman, and J. F. Baker,—have made a pool of fifty million dollars, as a 
reserve loan fund, to be drawn on in case of a very tight money market. 
The news of this pool caused money to drop from ten to four per cent. in 
Wall Street in an hour. There could be no better illustration of the com- 
plete control of finance in the hands of a few men than this incident, and it 
is a guarantee that we are not in any grave danger of a panic, however ob- 
jectionable an oligarchy in finance may appear. A flexible and adaptable 
system of currency, which it has long been the imperative duty of congress 








Cornelius Vanderbilt, | tor of the | otive fire-box,and John J. Astor,in- 
ventor of the turbine boller, are millionaires who have not wasted their time 


to create, but which it has steadfastly refused to do, would at this time be 
nothing to fear. For ten months of the fiscal year, ending with October, 
1902, the exports from the United States exceeded the imports by three 
hundred million dollars. That is a handsome balance in our favor, larger 
than that of any previous year, except 1900. Thirty-two and sixty-one 
hundredths per cent. of this great sum were manufactures. We are manu- 
facturing and selling abroad more high-class goods than ever before, and, 
when the sum is footed up for 1902, it will be in the neighborhood of four 
hundred and fifteen million dollars, only eighteen million dollars short of 
1900. What is equally important, we are selling the great bulk of these 
manufactures to our great rivals in Europe,—England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, and France. Still more important, we have the richest and 
most profitable home. market of any nation. But for the enormous con- 
sumption of our own people, we should overwhelm foreigners with our exports. 
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The World’s Affairs 


The Unpopularity of Germany’s new. Tariff. The Publi- 
cation of Accounts of the Trusts. Inducing Southern Ne- 
groes to Emigrate to the Philippines. Is Labor really Free? 


ERMANY has a new tariff, which doubtless means a new crop of troubles. 
Pushing this measure through the reichstag will prove beyond doubt 
that the German people enjoy very little real political liberty. The socialist 
party is the strongest single unit in this body, and, to prevent the passage of 
a tariff bill, it interposed a game of obstruction, which all the other parties 
united to end, and the bill was hastily put through by a small majority, 
without debate. The bill pleased nobody, and some of its features are so 
objectionable that the government will not undertake to put them in power. 
The methods of throttling the representations of a larger minority of the 
people without opportunity for its discussion—the main purpose of the 
reichstag,—show how far certain elements of the people have drifted 
toward absolutism under the guidance of the emperor. Even Bismarck was 
never able to force through such abortive legislation. This event must 
necessarily increase the strength of socialism, which in Germany is another 
name for democracy. The socialist party, within the last ten years, has 
made tremendous headway, and, more than anything else, it is the main- 
spring of the activity of the German ruling class abroad. ‘‘Vorwarts,’’ 
the chief organ of the party, speaks with a courage new in the German 
press, for it boldly took the emperor to task for the speech in which he 
threw down the gauntlet to the socialists over the grave of Herr Krupp, the 
late gunmaker. The writer of that article is now, of course, looking through 
the bars for /ése-majesté, but se-majesté is the German milestone to liberty 
just as it has been in other monarchies. 
& ae 
CONGRESS will do nothing of importance, outside of its necessary routine 
of business, at this session. The senate, in the beginning, put the ship- 
subsidy bill in its coffin. Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine, has introduced, in 
the house, a bill providing for the publication of all matters of importance 
relating to trusts. Its chief provision is to the effect that all corporations 
and companies doing interstate business of five hundred thousand dollars 
or more must open their books annually to the Interstate Commerce Com- 





Lord and Lady Curzon, the viceroys of India, will be crowned in high state 
for the king and queen of England. Lady Curzon was Miss Leiter, of Chicago 


mission for inspection of assets and their character, income, wages, etc. 
The bill will provoke more discussion on the subject of trusts, and much 
of it will be illuminating, but it will not become a law. We do not yet 
know how to control the trusts, or what ought to be done with them. 
Most people probably feel that some sort of legislation ought to be enacted, 
but that it would be better to do nothing than to do the wrong thing. The 
trust magnates and their legion of influential friends are ever on hand to 
encourage this spirit. 
a a 

M2E than one unsuccessful effort has been made to induce the negroes 

in the Southern States to emigrate to Africa or some tropic island of 
the sea. Few of them have ever emigrated, and those few came to a 
miserable end. It is now claimed, by Senator Morgan, that one of the 
original homes of the negro was the Philippine Islands, and that thousands 
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Charles T. Yerkes, the American who will build London’s underground railway 


of colored people ought to be induced to leave the South, and take up their 
residence in these faraway domains of our flag, for the sake of the peace 
and glory of the United States and for their own best interests. President 
Roosevelt, who has lately been appointing ‘‘ competent and upright’’ colored 
citizens to public offices in the South, to the dismay and the disgust of the 
citizens of Charleston and elsewhere, has evidently taken some stock in this 
idea. Hehashad Elihu Root, secretary of war, send T. Thomas Fortune, a col- 
ored editor of Brooklyn, New York, as a commissioner to Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines, to see if those islands would make good homes for southern negroes, 
The dominant element in Hawaii, which is white, prefers Chinese coolies to 
negroes, for the former have no vote, and are very obedient, while negroes, 
who have had a taste of independence and would carry with them their 
ballots, would certainly produce trouble. On the other hand, in the Philip- 
pines, it is believed that negroes would be cordially received and would 
flourish. The negro soldiers who have served there have easily 
fraternized with the natives, and have succeeded when they en- 
gaged in any Philippine occupations. There are millions of 
fertile, unclaimed acres of land in these islands, which, it is de- 
clared, can never be settled by white men, as the Philippine 
Islands are not and never can be suitable places of residence 
for white men. It is proposed to cut these tracts into small farms 
and settle upon them all the negroes that can be induced to go 
there. But with all this fuss about the political and social dan- 
gers from negroes to the South, it will be found that the southern 
whites and the negroes cannot be easily induced to separate. In 
the cotton belt negro labor is an economic necessity. Itis doubt- 
ful if white men would ever cultivate these plantations, and they 
certainly will not until some genius invents a machine that 
will pickcotton. Four million negroes, however, could be taken 
from the towns, cities, and rural piedmonts with much benefit 
to the South and to the whole country. 


a 

‘TH Civic Federation has happily become a clearing house 
for ideas in the discussion between capital and labor. 
Its three days’ session in December, in New York, served to 
show many of the strong and weak points in the armor of 
capital and in the aspirations of labor. The spirit of all these 
discussions was shown in a joint agreement between employers 
and their men. Compulsory arbitration was generally tabooed. Represen- 
tatives of some of the great trades, for example, the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the International Longshoremen’s Association, reported 
that, by agreement, harmonious relations generally exist between the em- 
ployers and their men, and that the tendency in the great majority of the 
trades is to reduce the hours of labor. The secretary of the Civic Federa- 
tion addressed five thousand letters to large manufacturers in America, 
inquiring if it were practical to gradually reduce hours by voluntary uniform 
agreement throughout a given industry, provided the employees would agree 
to abandon any arbitrary restrictions of output. He said that nine hundred 
and twenty replies had been received, and of that number six hundred and 
seven were in the affirmative. The point that provoked the sharpest dis- 
cussion was that raised as to whether or not labor is free. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, speaking for the labor 
organizations, declared that it was not their policy to deny unorganized 
labor its legal and moral rights, but he thought that the non-union men 
were under some moral obligations to labor organizations for having 
improved the conditions of labor, and that by cutting wages they helped to 
undermine their own best interests as well as those of the unions. Professor 
John Graham Brooks believed that joint agreement would eventually settle, 
and settle aright, the status of the non-union men. By this method of 
settling all difficulties, the unions would become so strong that the non- | 
union man, as a factor, would be wholly eliminated. The professor strongly 
advised the unions against becoming incorporated in law; he thought that 
independent workingmen would refuse to join such chartered corporations, 
and that they must go to the wall. These discussions must prove of: im- 
mense value in-the clarification of the atmosphere of suspicion, intolerance 
and ignorance. that has existed between capital and labor. Alfred Mosely 
who attended the meetings, said: ‘‘When the question of capital and labor 
is fought out, I think it will leave the two as partners on about these terms: 
First, a minimum of wage for labor; second, interest for capital invested in an 
industry; third, a fund for depreciation of buildings, machinery, and other 
items of the means of production; fourth, old age pensions for workers; fifth, 
the balance of the wealth produced to be equally divided between the em- 

ployers and the employees.’’ 
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Why are there always hundreds of men crowding one another for positions at low wages, while higher salaries are often offered in vain for first-class service? 


The Man Who Is Never Out of Work 


‘AN you do the thing that no one else can do, or can you 
do a thing in a way that no one else can do it? Are 

you ingenious,always on the lookout for new devices, im- 
proved methods, up-to-date ways of doing things; in short, 
are you a man of ideas? Do you think to some purpose, 


or do you merely dream? Are you alive to the tips of your 
fingers, or do you only exist? ’ 

It is the exceptional man that forges his way to the 
fgont. There is always a place forhim. No matter how 


many are out of employment, he is always in demand. 
Pheve is a standing advertisement for him all over this 
Broad land. 


A man who is original and progressive in his methods, 


who leaves a beaten track to push into new fields, who is 
constantly on the alert for the slightest improvement in his 
way of doing things, is a man who succeeds. 

It is astonishing what a tremendous difference there is 
between the earning power of a man who does things 
pretty well, and of one who does them as well as they can 
be done; between that of acareless, incompetent employee 


and one who is painstaking and thoroughly competent. 
For example, a young stenographer who is accurate in 

taking notes, who spells correctly, punctuates properly, 

and whose judgment and common sense enable him to 


correct involved sentences, or matter that has been hastily 
dictated without reference to grammatical construction, 
will never be out of a place. But a slipshod, careless, 
inaccurate one is never sure of a position, even when he 


has succeeded in getting one, because no employer wants 
to retain a stenographer on whose accuracy and intelli- 
gence he cannot rely. He has no sense of security when 
he entrusts anything to his judgment. He is never sure 
whether or not his dictations are correctly taken down or 
transcribed. He does not dare to allow a letter to be 
mailed until he has read it carefully and corrected its pos- 
sible errors. No manwill longsubject himself to annoyance 


caused by the blundering incompetence of one who is sup- 
posed to lessen his cares and anxieties and relieve his 
mind of the burden of details, 


What is true of the stenographer is also true of the book- 
keeper, the cashier, the clerk, and all other employees. 


If an employee can be depended on, if he seldom makes 
mistakes in judgment or execution, if his employer can 
confidently turn all details over to him, his services become 
invaluable. 

- a 


The Value of Appearances 


GURROUNDINGS have a great deal to do with one’s ap- 
“ preciation of anything. You might be very hungry, 


for instance, but, on entering a cheap restaurant, where 
everything was dingy and dirty, where the crockery was - 
very much chipped, thick, and not even clean, where the 
sense of smell was offended by the mixed odors of fish, 
flesh, onions, and all kinds of vegetables, where the floors, 


tables 


und napkins were dirty, and where the waiters were 


greasy-jacketed and generally untidy, your appetite would 
disappear as if by magic. Nothing would appeal to the 
eye orto the nostrils. No matter how good the fare, you 
could not eat heartily amid such repulsive surroundings. 

Let the same food placed before you in the cheap, untidy 
restaurant be served to you in the Waldorf-Astoria, or 
some fashionable restaurant, with the accessories of deli- 
cate china, snowy napery, silver, and glass, amid palms 
and flowers and lights, with uniformed, attentive waiters to 
anticipate your wishes, and you will eat with a relish that 


which in different settings almost nauseated you. 


Successful merchants who have made a study of busi- 
ness methods are well aware of this susceptibility to sur- 
roundings and general appearances, They cater to the 
eyes as well as to the judgment and common sense of their 
customers. They pay men large salaries to ‘‘dress’’ their 
windows attractively, so as to ‘‘draw’’ patrons. With the 
aid of tempting show windows, a choice arrangement of 
wares, and the general attractiveness of their stores, backed 
by polite, neatly dressed clerks, they sell goods which would 
become shopworn on the shelves of less effectively ar- 
ranged stores on the very same street. 

e same_ principle is true in many other kinds of busi- 
ness. If a man enters a barber's shop, for instance, and 
sees soiled towels scattered around, one in use, perhaps, 
on a customer, or if he sees: dirty shaving mugs, hair 
brushes, combs, and other toilet articles that are not scru- 
pulously clean, he is at once prejudiced against the place 
and will not return. 

We are often, it may be unconsciously, greatly influ- 
enced by appearances. An attractive personality clothed 
in a well-made and becoming dress will often win against 
more solid acquirements when combined with a disagree- 
able personality and slouchy, unbecoming dress. 


+ “A 


Take the Straight Road to Your Goal 


1 the early days of railroading, in laying a track through 

hilly or mountainous regions, engineers went around 
most of the hills and curves, followed the valleys, and often 
turned aside from even slight obstructions. 

Many young men, in laying the tracks of their careers, 
follow the methods of early railroad construction. They 
avoid every hill of difficulty, go around long curves, turn 
aside from every obstruction, no matter how trifling, and 
always follow the line of least resistance. 

In our day, however, railroad engineers, in laying. a 
track, follow as direct a route as possible... They go through 
hills, tunnel mountains, and span huge gorges, not only be- 
cause a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points, and thus saves time, but also because itJessens the 
risk of being wrecked. 

A young man who believes that making a life is more 
important than making a living will follow the methods of 
the modern railroad engineer. He will not shrink from 
the obstacles that spring up in his path. He will not-creep 
around hills or mountains of difficulty. He will forge the 
way to his goal by the shortest and most direct route, no 
matter what opposes his passage. 

It costs a railroad company more to tunnel mountains 
and span chasms than it would to build its road around 
those difficulties, but the time saved to its passengers and 
the risks avoided by following the safest and most direct 
route more than trebles its profits. 

So, it costs a young man more in energy and persever- 
ance to span abysses of ignorance, to force his way through 
mountains of difficulty in order to attain a sound educa- 
tion and special training for his work; it takes‘more effort 
and self-denial to build a straight, well-made road through 
the hilly, rock-strewn country of Life, than to make a long, 
winding, uneven road by avoiding the hills and rocks of 
opposition ; but, like the engineer, you will find yourself more 
than trebly repaid for your.trouble in forcing your way 
through all obstacles to your goal. 

A straight road for one’s career means honesty, the re- 
spect of those who have any dealings with you, the confi- 
dence of your bank, good credit, a high standing in your 
community, influence, individual power, enlarged opportu- 
nities for doing good, and, crowning good of all, it means 
self-approval. 


Develop Power to See the Good 


A GREAT many people ruin their ability to see good in 
others by constantly holding their defects in mind. 

It is impossible to develop the better side of one’s nature, 
that which appreciates the good, the beautiful, and the true, 
while the mind is filled with thoughts of an opposite kind. 

The faculties which appreciate noble qualities may be 
left wholly undeveloped, or they may be paralyzed and 
blighted by habitually discordant processes of mind. 

Nothing strangles the power to see the virtues of others 
more quickly than cherishing an uncharitable and fault- 
finding spirit. ; 

On the other hand, by holding charitable, magnanimous, 
loving thought toward all, we not only surround ourselves 
with a sunny atmosphere, favorable to the growth of all 
that is best in us; we also produce a similar effect on 
those who come within the radius of our. influence. 

How beautifully, for instance, a child develops under 
the loving thought of a sweet-tempered, sunshiny mother! 
Not alone are its best qualities encouraged and nourished, 
but their rapid development kills the possibility of the 
growth of antagonistic qualities, just as the rapid ma- 
turing of cultivated plants checks the weeds which might 
otherwise sttangle them. Encouragement of one discour- 
ages the other. 

By way of contrast, notice a child who is constantly 
scolded, criticised, and found fault with by its mother. You 
will find that the child’s worst qualities are rapidly devel- 
oped. The thought the mother holds toward it discour- 
ages the unfoldment of the better side of its nature, and 
eventually destroys it. 

In the same way, a teacher who holds the depreciative, 
critical thought in regard to a pupil, discourages his 
growth. Asa rule, children need the sunshine of merited 
praise. They require appreciation and encouragement to 
aid their normal development. Nothing so chills and dis- 
courages a pupil, so quickly robs him of spontaneity and 
enthusiasm, as a fault-finding, critical attitude on the part 
of the teacher. Achild can no more unfold its good quali- 
ties naturally in a chilling, depreciating atmosphere, than 
can a tropical plant unfold and blossom in the chill of 
Arctic regions. 

Whatever you do, don’t ruin your capacity for appre- 
ciating the good and the beautiful in others, for seeing the 
better side of human nature. Don’t burrow in the mire of 
discontent, fretting and fault-finding so that you cannot 
appreciate moral cleanliness, sunshine, and beauty of dis- 
position. : 

Kaspar Hauser was kept so long in a damp, dark dun- 
geon that, on his release, the sunlight and beauties of na- 
ture which gave pleasure to normal minds, brought only 
bitter pain to him,—pain so great that he begged to be 
sent back to his dungeon again. The light blinded him. 
His eyes were so accustomed to darkness that he could not 
endure the sunshine. 

There are men and women living in worse dungeons 
than that which was occupied by Kaspar Hauser. Volun- 
tary prisoners, they have, by the current of their thoughts, 
shut themselves off from all that is lovely, healthful, and 
inspiring in life. Voluntarily they have rendered them- 


selves unsuited for any normal environment. 


Don’t Tell a Boy That He Is Dull 


“LTE is the most stupid boyin the school; I cannot drive 

anything into his brain,"’ said a teacher to a visitor. 

The kind-hearted visitor, whose sympathies went out to 
[Concluded on page 107) 
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Hiram Bennet’s Gold Mine 


HENRY 
WALLACE 
PHILLIPS 


Synopsis 


Hiram Bennet and William Truman invest in a block of gold- 

ne stock. Truman dies, and his shares of stock comprise his 
estate, of which Bennet is the sole executor. Induced by the re- 

rts of so-called experts to believe that the mine is to prove rich 
in paying ore, Bennet aids in the care of Truman’s widow and 
three oo ning and pays assessments on the stock until they be- 
come so frequent that he is embarrassed in trying to maintain his 
own business through a dull period. When compelled to curtail 
expenses, he tells his son, Holton, that he cannot assist him fur- 
ther in college. This proves gratifying news to the son, a robust 
youth,who, at his father’s suggestion, is only too glad to assume 
the role of a secret-service agent in learning the truth about the 
gold mine,a mission for which he fortunately is somewhat pre- 
pared by his studies in college. On arriving at the mining settle- 
ment, he lodges at “‘ Brockey Cullen’s Hotel,” and makes known 
his wish to go to work at the mine. In Brockey and in Tomm 
Darrow he finds good friends to assist him, and secures a jo’ 
as tool-carrier. e day that Holton begins work, his experience 
in athletics at college proves as profitable, in its way, as his studies 
are expected to be in the result of his investigations. On his way 
to work his nerve is put to a severe test in crossing a high and 
dangerous trestle; but he scores his first winning trick with the 
rough miners by climbing a rope one hundred and ten feet, hand 
over hand, to the top of an open cut, without touching his feet to 
the rocky side of the bluff. Holton Bennet’s mettle places him 
at once on a firm footing with the miners, and his detective work 
begins. His employment as a tool-carrier is brief, and his next 
work is at night in the mill, where personal contact with the 
amalgamator confirms his suspicions that the ore is minus paying 
gold. His relations with Tommy Darrow continue most friendly, 


Holton remarked that he failed to see the joke 








of preceding chapters 


and they are more firmly cemented by a private wrestling match 
of which Brockey Cullen is the interested umpire, Holton 
ving an easy victor, and _Brockey in turn, to Tommy’s 
Belight is a victim of Holton’s science and muscle in “‘side holts.”” 
Tommy is taken into confidence and becomes an ally in Holton’s 
mission at the mine. Asa “clean-up” day is near at hand, it is 
d that Tommy shall take the night shift at the mill, and 
olton the day , that of the night being the more important 
to them, as the one to be devoted to special preparations for the 
expected visit of an expert. Kapri having long experience, 
is more likely to observe any work suggestive of fraud. At the 
store, that evening, Holton is introduced to Doctor Broughton 
and his daughter Loya. The latter is planning for a dance, but 
the only man in camp known as a violinist has gone away. 
Young net volunteers his services, and teams are soon on t 
road with a merry 


, to which additions are made from time 
to time, until a fi 


it is made and the dance takes place in a 
large barn. The principal incidents of the evening are Holton’s 
self-confessed admiration for Loya, his first acquaintance with 
Peter Gratton, who is noted as a wrestler, and who is also an ad- 
mirer of Loya, and the welcome that is given to two miners who 
have come from their near-by camp, bringing musical instruments 
which they play well, thus affording — and Holton an oppor- 
tunity to dance together. From one of these musicians Bennet 
learns that Cutter, the blacksmith, has bought gold coin from 
them, although gold dust was what he preferred. This informa- 
tion is so suspiciously suggestive,in connection with the approach 
of “clean-up” day, that, when Holton goes to bed, he cannot 
sleep soundly, and is prey’ by ee from his slumber b 


a cau- 
tious footfall on the stairs that lead to his sleeping-room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OLTON listened to the approaching step, his 
heart beating unevenly. For the first time 
in his visit to the camp he felt that he was but one 
man, young and alone in a country where any 
man’s will was his law. And, being but half- 
awake, all sorts of theatrical and unpleasant possi- 
bilities flashed through his mind. Perhaps some- 
one had heard his conversation with Tommy, and 
had seized this chance to put an end to his inves- 
tigation. The instant this occurred to him, it 
stamped itself as certainty. He glided out of bed, 
got his revolver from the trunk, and waited behind 
the door. It seemed to him his pulses roared so 
loudly in his ears that he could hardly hear that 
creeping step, and waiting for it was a tax almost 
beyond endurance. He ground his teeth together 
and breathed in deep sighs. Now it was at the 
head of the stair; it turned, and came surely to- 
ward hisroom. Something leapt through the young 
fellow’ s veins as the door latch rattled at a touch. 
‘‘Who are you?’’ he called. ‘Stop, or I'll 
shoot.’’ 
‘«S-s-s-sh! Hold your hand there!’’ said the 
voice of Tommy. 

‘*Confound you! Isthat you, Tom? Well, you’ ve 
nearly scared the life out of me!’’ 

««S-s-s-sh!’’ repeated Tommy. ‘‘ Drop your voice! 
D’ you suppose I came as quiet as that for you to 
holler and let every mother’s son in the house 
know I’m here? I’ve got news.’’ 

At that tone both Holton’s fright and sleepiness 
vanished. ‘‘Comein,Tom,”’ he said. ‘‘ Look out 
for the bed,—do you want a light?’’ 

‘For mercy’s sake,no! I'll get in all right. 
Is there a man next door to you?”’ 


‘«*Only to the left, —can’t you hear him snore?’’ 

‘*He’s safe, by the sounds. Well, now! What 
do you suppose?’’ 

«Give it up,—' most anything, Tom.”’ 

‘Don’t you notice nothing? Don’t you hear 
the stillness?’’ 

And then Holton realized whence came that 
peculiar oppressive sense with which he had 
awakened. The mill was silent. The ceaseless 
beat that for months had sounded in his ears had 
stopped. ‘The mill isn’t going!’’ he whispered. 

‘«Nary a go, and there’s a story in that. This 
is it, now. You know they’ ve been sending down 
more of that plumbago, bad luck to’em! and I was 
chasin’ myself upstairs and down the night. Soa 
little while since I was on the crusher floor and I 
drops me candle and out she goes, so there was I 
hunting for the thing in the dark, and not a match 
in my pocket. I was about to holler for old doodle- 
duffer to show me a light, when I remembered that 
Johnson had stayed on shift for some purpose of 
his own, and, as I knew as well as I know my name 
that he’d say something about my being clumsy, 
and, as I was just in that state of mind to take him 
under the chin if he did, and not wanting to lose 
the job just when it’s interesting, I held my mouth 
and fumbled around in the dark. All of a sud- 
dent, as _I was crawling, my arm goes down a chute 
and me nearly along with it, [I'd made the four 
stories in good time if I had. ] and, justas I braced 
back, I hears old Johnson's voice coming up 
through the chute as plain as if he was talking in 
my ear; and him ’way down on the stamp floor! 
‘Could you get nothing but coin?’ says he. Then 
up speaks Uncle Cutter. ‘That, and about twenty 
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ounces of dust,’ says he. ‘Humph!’ says John- 
son, ‘you're an agent to be proud of! Am I to 
show the expert Uncle Sam's tokens all nicely 
covered with ‘quick’ as the product of the mill?’ 
says he. ‘My, but he’ll be astonished!’ he says. 
‘Well, now, you need n't get happy with me, John- 
son,’ says Cutter, ‘or I'll put my foot on top of 
your head, I did the best I could for you, and 
I’ve no use for your skin game, personally, any- 
how,’ says he. ‘But when it comes to that,’ he 
goes on, not wanting to show beat, ‘I can file the 
money up.” 

«««That’s so,’ says Johnson, a little more de- 
cent; ‘we could do that if we had time.’ 

‘« «Make time!’ says Cutter. 

ace How? ° 

- *€«Chuck a crowbar in the bull-wheel, and ask 
for a delay on account of an unavoidable accident, 
——you can’t avoid an accident if you chuck a crow- 
bar in the bull-wheel, can you?’’ 

‘«* Rather not,’ says Johnson. 
to do it?’ 

«««T will, if you’ re scared.’ 

‘«*T guess probably I'll scratch up enough 
sand,’ says Johnson. ‘ What next, then?’ he says. 

«« «Well, we'd better get to filing as quick as we 
can,’ says Cutter. ‘And, as it ain't intended as a 
spectacle for the camp, suppose we go to my cabin, 
in the loft? It's entirely out of the way.’ 

«««T'm with you, if I don’t stop a chunk of the 
bull-wheel,’ says Johnson. ‘I don’t want any 
sleep to-night, anyhow.’ 

««Then you should have seen your Uncle Thomas 
hustle for downstairs! But before I could make 
it there come a crash that rattled every tooth in 
my head. Then the old turbine begins to hum 
like a bumblebee, and Johnson yells, ‘Cut the 
water off there, you lunkhead! Don't you see 
we've broke down!’ So out goes Bill Jenkins 
and shuts off the water, while Cutter makes his 
escape. I had a little palaver with Johnson about 
the sad accident,—he felt turruble over it,—just 
turruble,—and then he says, ‘Well, we might as 
well all go home,’ and I watched him out of sight, 
and then tore myself loose for here as fast as feet 
could bring me. Get into your clothes and we'll 
see what's doing at Cutter’s cabin."’ 

In about three minutes they were on the road. 

Cutter’s cabin sat huddled in a clump of trees 
under a sheer cliff. Some of the wreck of the 
mountain lay in front of it,—huge pieces of stone. 
A light shone in its upper window as the boys ap- 
peared, only to blink out like a shut’eye as they 
began to congratulate themselves on the ease with 
which they could climb a tree and witness what 
was going on within. 

‘‘He’s hung a blanket over the window, the 
beggar!’’ said Tommy, outraged at this lack of 
generosity on the part of Johnson. ‘Well, I’m 
going to see, now that I’ve got this far,’’ he con- 
tinued, recklessly, ‘Are you with me?’ 

«*Yep.”’ 

««Come along, then.”’ 

They tried the door. It was barred. ‘‘That’s 
what a bad conscience will do, now,’’ said Tommy. 
‘‘There ain’t another locked door in a hundred 
mile, —now for the window below here.’’ 

That, too, was nailed fast. 

‘*You stay here,’’ said Tommy. ‘Into that 
house I’m going.’’ He flew down the road, to re- 
appear in a jiffy, panting, carrying two shovels. 

‘«We'll pry some of them stones out of the way, 
and then it won't be much trouble to dig under, 
like a rabbit,’’ said he. 

This they did. Cutter’s was a log cabin, resting 
on no foundation but its bottom log. A little 
hurried but quiet work finished the burrow, and they 
crawled inside. 

«You thought you’d keep me out, did you, 
Mister Johnson?’’ chuckled Tommy, shaking his 
fist at the unseen above. ‘Well, I’ve caught you 
at it.” A shaft of light shone down through the 
open trap door. ‘‘It’s going to be ticklish work, 
to look, and not get looked at,’’ continued Tommy. 
‘*I’'ll go up the ladder first.’’ 

Heclimbed to the top, then turned his face side- 
wise to expose as small a surface to view as might 
be. Instantly he straightened up and beckoned. 

Holton carefully threw his weight on the rounds, 
lest a creak should betray them. Then he saw why 
Tommy straightened up. Fortune had been kind. 
Right at the top of the ladder lay an old box, that 
the feet of the first-comers had merely pushed 
aside. This box was all in pieces, and through its 
cracks the two men in the room were plainly visi- 
ble, while its shadow made a perfect shield. 

Holton thought of the days when he used to 
play hide-and-go-seek, as he looked at the two 


‘Who's going 





go 

men, all unconscious of his' presence. :*: The same 
delightful, ‘‘skeery’’.thrill:went over. him,.as,when 
the boy who was ‘‘it:’.uséd to approach<histhiding 
place. . Only, this game was more dangerous, if the 
same in valegeinsle, 


Swiftly Cutter and Johnson threw off their. coats’ 
and went to.work. For+a quarter>of .an: hour‘ it 
was uninteresting, and: both boys were wearied of 
their position on the ladder. The two men swung 
backward and tforward ‘steadily,.exchanging ‘files 
frequently as the'soft metal clogged: the teeth. 

“This is the fourth I've used up,"* said’ John- 


son, as he exchanged a ‘cloggéd’ file’for anew one. 
‘‘How many have you ‘got, Cutter? We're likely 
to run out of tools.’’ 


‘That's so,’ said Cutter, looking rather blankly 
at the one he held in hishand. ‘‘No, I ain’t got 
many more. This won't do,’’—he stopped, whist- 


ling softly to himself and turning the file in his 
hands 

‘«What's the matter with you?’’ asked Johnson, 
acidly We might as well do as much as we 
can,—-it’s your fool idea.’ 

‘Keep still there, a minute, will you?” retorted 
Cutter. ‘‘I’m thinking out ascheme.’’ He studied 


a bit longer 


‘* All right!’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got it; 


you know that pipe-sawing machine in the shop?’ 
Well, there ain’t the least reason in the world why 
I can’t rig a horse-rasp 
on that and do twice the 
work in half the time, 


and without spoiling 
files, either.’’ 


Before finishing his 
speech, he turned and 
made for the ladder, to 
carry out his idea. 

For one wild second 


the boys looked at each 
other,—question and 


answer. They were al- 
most simultaneous, and 
the answer was to drop 
for the floor and scoot 
through the hole for 
dear li fe. The thing 
above all others that 
would now injure Hol- 
ton would be for John- 
son to saipent that he 
had any interest in 
spying on the mill. 
Behind them -:was 
riot. Johnson, swearing 
furiously, demanded a 
light. 
‘«Ah, come on!”’ 
roared Cutter; ‘‘1 tell 
you I saw them go 
under the floor. Do 
you want them to get 
off entirely ?’’ His 
powerful arms burst 
the door from its hinges 
on the instant, and he 
saw the boys'as they 
ducked into the woods. 
“I’m after you!’ 
he shouted at ‘them; 
‘you won't get away from me, lett me tell you!” 
‘He's the best sprinter in the camp, Holt,— 
we're in for it,’’ said Tommy, as they ran; ‘‘ you'd 
better let me have the gun.”’ 


Holton handed him the weapon. 

Chey tore on, heedless of everything, and be- 
hind them the pursuer, his blood up, equally 
reckless. Then the woods ended. . There was no 
time to stop and turn, or try any fox-tricks. Cut- 
ter pressed too close. . So, across the smooth grass 
the chase sped madly. Doing their bést, and 
with years in their favor; the boys could not shake 
the jlacksmith off. Indeed, it was all thiey could 
do to keep their distance. 


‘Tl ey headed directly for the road, hoping, if 
chance should offer, to duck into some cabin or 
other hiding place. Then they had a piece of luck: 
Cutter tripped and fell, Although he was on his 
feet again in a twinkle and after them, yet -it was 


not with his former speed. The fall shook the 
neavy man 

‘There’s an old prospect hole up here a 
piece sasped Tommy, ‘‘off the road,—we' ll 
drop into that,—they ll never suspect us.”’ 

hen a tall figure stepped out of the road a hun- 
dred feet ahead of them. 

‘*What’s the matter, there?’’ it asked. . 

‘‘None of your business,—out of the way, or 
you get it,’’ said Tommy, raising the revolver. 


SU?CIOE SUS? 


‘«Hold, Tom!- I’m Gratton. What's the mat- 
ter?’ f 

‘Run on, Pete!- Run_on,.we’ll catch you.”’ 

When a Western man sees a friend knocking 
pieces out of the road, and is told-to run on, he 
does it. Experience:has taught him that it pays. 
He’s willing to find; out reasons later, when 
there's less hurry. 

««This way, Pete,’’ said Tom, when they caught 
up to him. Then, ‘‘Stop!’’ he commanded. They 
stood stock-still. . 

‘«We'll sneak in as quiet as mice,’ said Tom; 
‘this is to fool my friend Cutter.’’ Tommy 
picked up a piece of stone and threw it far up 
the steep hillside, where it rattled and bounded 
toward the level again, as it might if dislodged 
by a man’s step. ‘‘He’ll think we’ve turned 
off. Now, light foot and quick.’’ 

They swept swiftly to the left. 

‘*In you go!’’ said Tom, ‘‘’Tain’t deep !’’ 
Holton touk a deep breath and jumped into the 
black hole. It was not so very deep,—in day- 


light. But at night it was quite a sizable hole. 
It seemed about a minute before he touched bot- 
toin. Down plumped the other two after him. 
‘‘Into the drift!’’ whispered Tommy, ‘‘lest 
Cutter thinks to take a peek; we‘ could stand an 
army off in there. It’s the safest place I know.”’ 





“He advanced toward Cutter, saying, ‘What is that:boy fooling around here for?’” 


They entered the tunnel that branched from the 
bottom of the hole. 

‘«Now, what's all this?’’ asked the puzzled 
Gratton. 

‘«Oh, wait for breath a minute !’’ said Tommy, 
nudging Holton to tell as much or as little as he 
pleased. 

Again Holton had an exercise in that wonderful 
developer, quick thinking. Just what should he 
tell this man? The chances were not large that 
either Cutter or Johnson would inform the. camp 
concerning the incident. Their-interests and 
Holton’s were identical in this matter, so much 
might be safely concealed. Yet what was the use 
of concealing it? In the first place, Gratton’s 
quick perceptions would be likely to spot a lie, 
anyway. In the second place, Holton did n't like 
to lie. Gratton knew something extraordinary 
was afoot; a lie might make an enemy of him; the 
truth, a friend. Holton knew the faith that could 
be put in. a miner’s word, so he simply said :— 

««Will you please not repeat what I tell you, 
Mr. Gratton ?’’ 

«« Yes, sir,’’ said Peter, ‘‘I’ ll not tell anybody.”’ 
Then Holton gave him the entire history of:.the 
case. ; 
««I’m with you,’’ said Gratton, at the conclu- 
sion; ‘‘I never liked fraud games. But you-got 
off lucky; Johnson's a hard man.”’ 
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‘«Cutter pressed us a little more closely. Don’t 
know what’s become of Johnson,’’ answered 


- Holton. 


‘«‘Cutter might have hurt you, if he’d caught 


you when he was hot, but Johnson is ugly, hot or 
cold.”’ 


‘‘Now, suppose you tell us what you were do- 
ing mooning around the road this hour of the 


night, Pete ?’’ said Tommy. 


There was no answer for a second, and then the 
voice lacked candor,—lucky for the blackness that 
spared poor Peter’s blushes! 

“I didn’t feel just exactly sleepy after the 
dance, so I thought I’d take a little walk. I got 
tired in front of Dr. Broughton’s house there, and 
sat down for a minute, when I heard you fellers 
coming a-whooping.’’ 

«‘Oh!’’ said Tommy. ‘Sure! Sensible thing 
todo. There’s no use staying abed when you 
can’t sleep.’ There was no guile in Tommy’s 
voice, although there was in his soul. If Peter 
had not, in his extreme anxiety to make every- 
thing clear, mentioned the house of Dr. Brough- 
ton, the other two would not have coupled his 
presence with his hopeless attachment. 

«‘Whist!’’ said Gratton, ‘‘I hear somebody.”’ 

The blacksmith’s voice sounded above. 

««They’ ve got clear away, whoever they be,”’ 

he said. 

««Well for them that 
’ they did. Who do you 
suppose it was ?”’ 

‘*My candid opin- 
ion is that some of the 
boys were skylarking 
with us, —it ain’ t likely 
that fat-headed expert 
would spy on us like 
that. It ain’t possible, 
in fact.’’ 

**«That’s so,’’ ad- 
mitted Johnson. ‘‘I 
guess we were more 
scared than hurt. But 
if I’d got within range 
of them,—" 

The voices died in 
the distance. 

«« Now, Holt, you’ ve 
got your evidence, so 
far, all right,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘‘ You’ veseen 
*em filing up the stuff 
with your own eyes; 
now, if we could only 
fix it on them that they 
put it in the hoppers, 
—but that won't be 
easy. If we only could 
—could,—’’ Tommy's 
words came slowly, as 
of a man in a fit of 
abstraction. Suddenly 
he.yelled, regardless of 
caution. ‘If I can 
make . that. go!’’ he 
cried; :‘‘oh! if I can! 

Let me. out. of this 
quick till I trail them 
fellers! Give mea back up quick!: quick, I ‘tell 
you, and ask no. questions. Oh, ;man! if I can 
make that go!’’—he stifled. a-shriek of laughter 
and climbed up Gratton’s back like a monkey, to 
disappear over the edge of the hole. 

| ‘Well, that was sudden enough!’’ said Holton; 
‘«what do you suppose he.’s after now?’ 

«‘Something worth doing, I'll bet,’’ replied 
Peter, —‘‘say,’’ he broke off, ‘«1 know a fact about 
this mine, too, but it ain’t my secret and the man 
that told me said please to keep it quiet, yet,— 
well, I can’t say anything more now,—how are we 
going ,to get out?’’ 

*«Same way Tom did. I must be at it, too, for 

I want to be in bed as usual when daylight comes, 
and that’s not far away.”’ 
.. The two parted with a warm handshake at the 
top. ‘I’m with you, you understand,’’ said 
Gratton. Holton thanked him most heartily, then 
went on his way to ponder over all the happenings 
of that one crowded night, mystified beyond con- 
nected thought at Tom’s last performance. 


.CHAPTER IX. 


[7 was 2 holiday for all, from the miners on the 
~,,. Mountainside to the workers in the mill, and 
this would last..until a new bull-wheel could 
be shipped from the millwright’s in the East,—a 
matter of two weeks, at least. 


. 
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In front of the company store, all the men were 
gathered in a sort of athletic meet. Some were 


foie sone weting one ote ee” | Wt @ Ostermoor Mattress 
with an ax-helve, or ‘‘turning down’’ with a 
broomstick, but the main body was playing tag 
te open stretch of crisp sod. The English WHAT SIZE DO YOU WANT ? 
call this game ‘‘tig,’’ with the full sound of ‘<i,’ We make any size desired, but the following are 
probably a contraction of tiger,—the one who is 
‘it’. being the tiger leaping on his prey. The STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES : 
present game upheld the view somewhat, for Mr. Ss 
‘««It’’ wielded a knotted rope, and, when he ‘‘lam- 2 it. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs 2 $ 8.35 
basted’’ an unfortunate with it, a very tigerish 3 ft. wid 30 Ib ” 10.00 All 
Wi g, = S., — = le 

3 ft. 6 in, wide, 35 Ibs, - 11.70) $ 

4 ft. wide, - 40lbs,- - 13.35), 0 


element was introduced. The air was filled with 
long 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs, - 15.00 


«‘ouches’’ of lament. All hands were like school- 
boys at recess. The days are alike in a mining 

Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 

Special sizes, special prices. 








camp: from month’s end to month’s end there is 
no let-up; the mill and the mine grind on Sunday 
as on any other day. 

Holton wondered where Tommy could be; he 
tried not to seem anxious, yet could n’t keep his 
eyes from the road to his partner's cabin. John- 
son was present, and Cutter as well. Johnson : ; inet ; , s 
seemed in an amiable mood, although regretful | [| ,,,,At these prices we deliver, <xtress charges Arcbaid. to any Romain Lormeor Patent Blasts Pek 
for the accident, which, he said, had shut them 


Mattress even all you have hoped for, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
down just when they were getting into the ‘‘real and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made. 














stuff.’’ Holton noticed that Missouri Jack and Send for free book, “‘The Test of Time,’’ 
tre aan ee ee ee eee en ee hich i bably the handsomest book for advertising purposes ever issued. We mail this free—your 
: : which is proba e handsome ‘ $ y 
ot — egy ry gee Boog wiecmores name oan postal will do. It illustrates mattresses, cosy corners, window seats, pillows, cushions for 
ength, he chang e subjec ** You 


boats and carriages, etc. It reproduces the letters of men and women of international reputation. 
have a chance to work on your invention, now, 


Cutter,’’ he said. OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


‘«What you been getting up, Ed ?’’ asked a man. 

‘Oh, a patent,’’ responded Cutter, with the 
modesty of genius; ‘‘it isn’t much."’ 

This brought out the wished-for questioning, 
and the wily Cutter dilated on the beauties of his 
new contrivance. 

‘*Me and Johnson are going to work it out,”’ 
he said. ‘‘There’s just one or two little things ee a 
needed to make her A-1. We've took the old \ 
magazine for a workshop, at first.’’ 

‘¢Give you a hand on it, Ed?’’ 

*¢ Well,no; thanks, Charley; I’m much obliged, 
but I reckon I’ll keep this to myself until it’s 
finished.’’ 

‘¢Well, keep your durned old filing machine!”’ 
retorted the other, huffed; ‘‘do you think I'd 
steal it?’’ 

‘Of course not,’’ replied Cutter, conciliatorily, 
‘* but you know how a man feels, —vesides, to tell 


= 
tif | [Ny 
Il 
you the truth, we’ ve been spied on atready.’’ 
‘You don’t say!"’ 


“| Pp ja * 
‘*Yep,—straight!’’—and then Cutter proceeded Cry ies : 
to give his version of the occurrences of the pre- J.W ALEX ANDER hai, Pt) |) J H HYDE : 
vious night. PRESIDENT (te ui =@p) VICE PRESIDEN 

Holton understood the move, and appreciated " | - \ as / 
its ingenuity. It was plausible, indeed, if one ‘MK Wie DS 
did not know the real purpose of the two. If the hie \ 94 
spies had been merely mischievously inquisitive, : 
as Cutter and Johnson supposed, no better way mere 
could have been chosen to dull the scent. Me- il" Wa i) H | N G TON AND 
chanical ability was marked in the camp, as it is rN 
in most places where men use head and hands to- L IN COL N 
gether. Many cabins had a whittled model of a : 
device for a ‘‘ patent’’ intended to do something 
better or quicker than it had before been done. 
The inventor's attitude was easily understood. 

‘‘If you ain’t busy, Johnson, we may as well 
sidle up that way, now,’’ concluded Cutter; «I've 
got that parallel-motion hitch about untangled, I 
think.’’ 

‘* Have you ?’’ said Johnson, deeply interested. 
‘*Well, come along; I'd like to see how you do it.’’ a | - 

The two walked off, with their heads together, 4 | ' tor . dios 
Cutter making gestures as of one who dens with } but alter h dies. 
his hands. It was well played. . ; 

No sooner had they pret than Tommy This can best iy accom pl ished by Lite 
came unexpectedly in sight from behind the store. 

‘‘Hello, Tom! Goin’ to sleep all day, now?’’ 
they greeted him. 

‘«Going to pound my ear for all it will stand,’’ 
said Tommy. ‘‘ Night work bites me. But, when I T 1 
am awake, I’m awake for fair. Well, pardy,’’— | | : 
to Holton, —‘‘do we go down the creek, placering?”’ | 

‘(If you’re ready,’’ replied Holton, instantly 
following the lead. " | . 

‘*All ready. We'll have to stop at the mill for i I" 
picks and pans. We'll get the keys from John- PN 
son. Anybody seen Johnson ?”’ 

‘*Yes,"* said Missouri, ‘‘he and Ed Cutter have Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as represeatatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell,2d Vice-Pres. 
gone to the old powder magazine to work on a y rf \\¢ THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
machine of Ed's. PNY 1220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 101 

‘«What kind of machine?’’ asked Tom. Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 

It was explained to him. 

‘«I bet you Ed makes a go of it,’’ said Tom, very | yi 
earnestly. ‘‘He’s a smart old rooster, is Ed. | I 
He’s got a lotof cute contraptions in his shop. 
Well, I wish they hadn't picked a place so far 
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Why is Pears’ Soap—the best 
in the world, the soap with no 


free alkali in it—sold for 15 cents 
a cake? 


It was made fora hospital soap 
in the first place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap that 
would wash as sharp as any and do 
no harm to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no free alkali 
in it, nothing but soap; there is 
nothing mysterious in it. Cost 
depends on quantity; quantity 
comes of quality. . 


Sold all over the ‘world. 





The INGERSOLL: is 


the King of ,any so-called 
‘cheap watches because it is _ 
the only one of thisclass hav- 
ing quality added to 
low price. . 
The quality is proven 
.by the strongest guar- 
antee given with any ° 
watch.- 


Ask for an INGERSOLL, 

and see that you get it: 

If you don’t, send usa 
and you will re- _ 

ceive one by mail prepaid! 


Booklet free. ” Address Dept. 30 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
83 Maiden Lane, - NEW. YORK. 


“The National’ 


The program for” 190 oan, outlhinld Y for the. popular news 
magazine facludes | in Sdilition to “Affairs at Ree + * 4 
Editor Joe Mitchell Chapple’s fres gossipy vendate 
partment, the following interesting features:— 

From six to ten strong, fresh American stories each 
month of spécial interest. to women. ‘ 

The chief current events, beiaily reported, ani illustrated. 

Record of the conspicuous useful activities of American 
women, with portraits. 

Articles om leading Seriators and Congressmen inter- 
preting the great measures which they are creating, 

A Series of articles, ‘‘ Men and Affairs of Our Northern 
Neighbor, Canada.” 

Entertaining sketches of some phase of life on the 
American stage with portraits of prominent actors and 
actresses. A 

Brief, pointed articles on European affairs of largest and 
keenest interest to Americans. 

A series of six articles, discussing the status’ and ten- 
dencies of art in America. 

Illustrated sketches of Progressive hy ape Cities, 

Reviews of the most important new books and monthly 
lists of those best worth reading. 

Poems new and old that 2 are worth memorizing. 

Isn’t there something in all this for you? 


Try THE NATIONAL for.1903. - Send $1.00 to the 
W.W. POTTER CO., (Limited), 41 West First St., Boston 


$2.00 SPECIAL OFFER $2.00 
“The eee i MF gy ** Success,’’ with 
Andrew Carnegi we Empire of Business,” 
or Mrs. Hill’s Mow Cock eck all three for $2.00. 
President Roosevelt, members of his Cabinet, and mem- 
bers of Congress are all constant readers of, and subscrib- 
ers to THE NATIONAL, and the commend the enterprise 
and sagacity of Editor Chapple in his treatment of public 
| men and public measures. Send at once, you will like it. > 
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| off... Come along, Holt,.we’ll investigate at once.’’ 

| When they were clear of the others, Holton 
objected. ‘What's your idea-in forcing their 
attention ‘now, Tomi ?’* he-asked. 

‘‘Why,”’ said Tommy, ‘‘I thought if we just 
went up to’em bold, they’d think we was the 
last to have anything to do with last night.’’ 

‘«My notion is the opposite,’’ replied Holton. 
‘It seems to me that they’re simply ransacking 
their minds for names, and if we interrupt them 
now, we point ourselves out clearly. At any rate, 
we furnish two names that they’ll bear in mind. 
I don’t think it a good scheme, Tom.’’ 

‘‘And I guess you’re right, too,’’ said Tommy; 
‘«] see what you mean. It won’t do for us to be 
too blamed innocent,.and the less we are under 
their noses, the better,—but I wanted to get into 
the mill; .I had something to show you.’’ Tommy 
swallowed a gleeful laugh. ‘‘Oh, man, oh, man! 
— if we can work it! Well, I’ 1l shout back for tools. 
Hey, Jack! ain’t you got a pick, shovel, and pan 
you could lend us, short of climbing away up 
there ?’’ he shouted. ; 

«‘Sure!’’ answered Missouri; ‘‘step into my 
cabin and help yourself. Where are you going ?’ 

*« Down to old man Adam's bar, —just above it, 
in the high wash.”’ 

‘‘All right; if I don’t get too busy, I’ll be 
along. later,’ said Missouri. 

“It’s mighty good company you are, Jack,”’ 
muttered Tom, for his, and Holton’s benefit, «« but 
you can be as busy as you like, to-day, and we 
won't cry. Come, hurry along!’’ he added, «I’m 
fair bustin’ !’’ 
~ ‘Tell us!’’ said Holton, when they were out 
of hearing. 

‘«Not yet,’’ said Tom, ‘‘not, till theré’s more 
miles of emptiness behind us.*” — 

They broke into a trot, and jogged along until 
they came toa bar by the creekside that stood 
‘open to’view in every direction. ‘‘Here’s the 
place for a talk,’’ said: Tommy. ‘‘Nobody can 
come at you without your seeing them. ” ow let’s 
break the earth for appearance’s sake.’ 

««You’re an exasperating _ Tom," 
Holton. 

“No, I ‘ain't, Bennet:; only a sensible one: 
Man, ‘1*-m as crazy to-tell as you are'to hear!’’ 

‘«That’*s good,’’.he added, after five minutes 


said 


} Of picking, “‘and. now where’ll I begin? It’s 


that size-I don’t know which end to take hold 
of. Say, what's brass ?—what do. you make it 
of ?*’ 

“ Copper and zinc.’ 

«« Will it-always come-out copper and zinc, no 
matter what you do to it?’’ 

‘«Certainly:”’ 

‘*And one. more question: could you clean 
them bright?’’ He brought‘out a handful of tar- 
nished brass filings from his pocket. 

‘¢Easily;-a little hydrochloric acid will make 
them as good as new.’ 

-«* And this ‘high-low-boric’ acid, can you get 
it handy ?’’ 

«« Of. course; any drug-store in town will have 
mer 

«Whoop!"” yelled Tommy, ‘‘and it’s one of 
Uncle Cutters own wonderful inventions!’’ At 
this he threw himself upon the ground, where he 
lay, kicking out a leg spasmodically in the grip of 
an. overpowering fit-of laughter. 

Holton looked upon him indignantly. 
help me,. John Rogers! 


~Tommy,’’ he said. 
‘“«Oh!’” gasped Tommy, ‘‘O, my! One of his 
own inventions!’’—and he instantly again gave 


way to laughter. Holton began-to laugh, too, out 


of sympathy. --«‘ Get up and tell a fellow, Tom,’’ 
he pleaded; ‘‘it’s alow aan to keep it all to 
yourself.”’ 


‘¢1 will,’ said Tommy, wiping his eyes; ‘I 
will.’” With a desperate effort*he straightened 
his face and began. 

“You see, one time Uncle Cutter had the idea 
‘that he .could make a better riffle-board for fine 
gold:than they was usin’. Sometimes they use 
copper plates covered with quick, and sometimes 
they use. a blanket. In the one case, it’s the 
quick that ketches the gold, and in the other, it 
gets held up by the hairs of the blanket. : « Now,’. 
says Uncle Cutter to himself and the rest of the 
camp, ‘I'll take one small rock, and with it 


for, if I use brass filin’s covered 
it’ll act like the plate and blanket both. And 
that’s how I come to know that quick would, | 
take on. brass, . Well, he bought halfa ton .of 





««So | 
if you.don’t get up and | 
talk. to me-like a white man, I’ll kick you, | 


I'll knock the stuffin’ out of both them birds; 
th, quick, 
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DID YOU EVER KNOW 


That Improper Food Often Causes the 
Liquor Habit ? 





It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste 
for liquor by changing food. 

‘« About three years ago,’’ writes a man from 
Lowry City, Mo., ‘‘my appetite failed me and my 
food disagreed with me. I got weak and nervous 
and felt dull and entirely unfit for business ; then 
like a fool I went to taking liquor to stimulate an 
appetite. Fora time that seemed to help and I 
congratulated myself on finding so simple a 
remedy. But, alas! I had to take more and more 
all the time until I got so that I could not get 
along without the whiskey, and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 

I tried to quit but that seemed impossible as I 
needed nourishment and my stomach rejected food 
and the more whiskey I drank the worse I got. I 
kept fighting this battle for more than two years 
and almost gave up all hope. 

I noticed an advertisement of Grape-Nuts in the 
paper and concluded to try it. I found I could 
eat Grape-Nuts with a relish and it was the first 
food that I found nourished me in a long time. 
Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite 
increased, the craving thirst relaxed until all desire 
for drink was gone. I have used Grape-Nuts con- 
stantly for over a year and I am now strong and 
robust ; entirely cured from drink and able to 
work hard every day. My gratitude for Grape- 
Nuts is unspeakable as it has saved my life and 
reputation.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Three 
Shakespearian 


Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete. 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full and 
clear, if there are no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Comments, or no 
helps to the study of the plays, send 
your address and six cents in stamps 
to pay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


“Howto Study Shakespeare ’’ 

“*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare "’ 

“* Shakespeare, the Man’’ 

The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the eminent 
Shakespearian scholar, The second is by Prof. C. A. Smith, 
of the University of North Carolina, The third is a brilliant 
and unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone is sold b 
other publishers at 50 cents a copy. With the booklet wew 
send a fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of great 
value to beth general readers and students of S We 
make this offer to enable us to give you some information 
pe the best S) espeare ever published, and it is 
made only to reliable men and women. Send nameand address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses, When 
writing, mention this periodical. 


The! University Soc Society ciety (Dept E) 
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No Soap, Borax, Soda or Ammonia is needed with 


GOLD DUST 


With little water and less effort you can clean any 
thing about the house better, easier and cheaper 
than with soap or any other cleanser. Once try it, 
you'll always buy it. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


BE A WRITERE Souls ike loharesonston ss 
IWHeT RIcERS ED” and \ and ve will help y on find the trouble. 
THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C fReante St., New York City. 
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filin’s near, and supplies the boys down creek 
e with his patent: riffle-boards, and they acts just 
like he expected, only Solomon himself could n't 
get up a cheap plan to make the gold come loose 


ite again; it went on the brass and there it stuck, 
whiles the down creek boys spoke disrespec’ ful of 
m Uncle Cutter. And last night, down the hole, 
ny when I was figurin’, into me head pops the mem- 
us ory of them brass filin’s and Uncle Cutter’s won- 
en der-ful invention.’’ Tommy showed signs of an 
an approaching collapse. 
I ‘«Keep straight, Tom!’’ implored Holton; «I 
a begin to see, but I don’t half understand yet.’’ 
re ««T will,’ said Tommy. ‘‘So I pastes after 
ret them to find out where they were going to keep 
le the gold, me sneaking along behind ’em like a 
fox ; and sure, I hear them say it, for they got 
4 arguin’ and talked out loud. Cutter, he was for a 
od hidin’ it careful, but ‘No,’ says Johnson, ‘we'll 
I put it somewheres where they look every day. If | 
ars you want to hide a thing from a man, Cutter,’ he 
says, ‘stick it in his pocket.’”’ 
he ‘«That hit me as mighty sensible and crafty,’’ 
ld continued Tom, ingenuously, ‘‘and gave me the 
rst hint to go up bold to’em this morning. How- ; 
1e, ever, the idea did n’t work very well in their case, y 4 <a 
ite with me listening, and I doubt if it would have done ( FEB I 0 \ 
ire well in ours. Well, where do you think they plant oe 
n- the dust? Right in the blacksmith’s shop! And , 
nd so, your pardner Tommy cleans them brass filin’s 
to with our old friend the ‘ high-low-boric’ acid, and 
e- he sneaks into the blacksmith’s shop when the 
nd money's all ground up, and most of the gold he 
tle takes out, and in its place goes the brass, and 
Johnson (the sly fox!) puts her in the mill, and 
— the stamps they stamp it and the quick it quicks 


it, and then it’s cleaned up and handed to the 
expert, and he comes back with his little gun and 
wants to know why, in the name of Brigham 
Young and the whole Mormon nation, they try to 
unload a brass mine on him!’’ 

Once more Tommy fell to the earth, and this 
time Holton went with him. They gazed at each 
other with tearful eyes, and went rapidly from one 
attack of hysterics to another. The thought of 
the Mephistophelian Johnson being meshed in 
his own net was too delicious. 

‘«I'd like to see his face when 


THE DOCTOR and HOUSEHOLD 


appreciate Lifebuoy Soap 
because of its antiseptic dis- 
infectant properties combined with its 
‘sobbed| # thorough cleansing qualities. Its use 











Tommy. 
Don’t, Tom!” begged Holton, grasping his throughout the home leaves an atmos- 
stomach. ‘‘I’m dead now! *s too good,— 


it won’t come off !’’ 

««Yes, it will!’’ cried Tommy, brought to by 
criticism of his plan. ‘‘ There ain’t a skip nor a 
break in it anywheres. Fred Owens will get the 


phere of cleanliness and health not ex- 
perienced from other soaps. Try it. 


“*Lifebuoy Soap is one of the most remarkable soaps I have ever used, especially in the sick room it is inval- 


acid, and we’ll have it day after to-morrow. A uable. Lifebuoy Soap ought to be in every home.” 


What’s to hinder, I’d like to know? Johnson’s | 
so confounded smart that he’s made it dead easy | 


: . H. LELAND, M.D., 202 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“In 5 per cent. aqueous solution we find that. Lifebuoy Soap destroys the microcrganisms of Typhoid Fever, 
Cholera and Diphtheria in about five minutes.”’ 


JosEPH MCFARLAND, M.D., Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Have used Lifebuoy Soap for some time and can highly recommend it as a splendid disinfectant, which 
should be used in every household where health and cleanliness are desired.” 
Mrs. W.S. CARTER, Methuen, Mass. 
Send for valuable Illustrated 


Booklet, Free. 
NEW YORK OFFICES 
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for me to get my hands on their can of dust. 
Can’t I make an excuse to get into the black- 
smith’ s shop when nobody else is there? Couldn't 
I have a gun to fix, or pick to sharpen or some- 
thing? I reckon yes!’’ 

‘IT don't really see a thing about it that won't 
work, Tom; only, as I said, it seems too good to be 


” 


At dealers five cts.; by mail, two 
cakes ten cts. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 





true, 
‘There's nothing in that idea at all,’’ replied 
Tommy, seriously. ‘‘What do you suppose a 


fact cares about what it means to us? It just sits 
there and is a fact, and it do n’t care a continental 
whoop whether you take it for good or bad. Do 
you suppose gold feels happy because it’s gold, 
or that brass weeps because it’s brass? Bosh! 
Them brass filin’s will go into the hopper and 
play they’re gold without thinking twice about 
it, and the gold will stay in its little can where I 
put it just as contented as can be.’’ 

‘«Well, that’s so, Tom; I’d never thought of 
it in just that way. I don’t suppose events do 
pay much heed to their effecton us. We will take it 
for granted that our scheme—your scheme, rather, 
—works. In fact, instead of saying it would be 





SHREDDED 


Ae hb Split 
WHOLE. A [ scer-n | 


Yen Bs 


BISCUIT 


Enjoy 


rith : too good if it did, we can say it would be too bad 96 

) if it didn't, for a first-class joke, which is at the N ° 
same time such a first-class piece of business, is a O attempt to 1m- 
tare bird. Another thing, it will hold up the prove on the work of 

any intended swindling of these new people dead. r i makin 

per That scoundrel of a Davis won’t know what’s nature, an ak 8 


r it, 


Shredded Wheat. 


The properties nat- 

urally organized are 

scientifically cooked. 
That is all. 


struck his little game.’’ 

‘«Say, please don’t call the old man a scoun- 
VY, drel, Holt, just to oblige me. He's a heap more 
than ascoundrel. Anybody will tell you that he’s 
a mighty good man in many ways.”’ 

— ‘*All right, Tom; I’d do more than that for 


tell — Send for “The Vital * (Cook Book 
Dook ‘I'll tell you this about the old man, Holt. Ulustrated in colors) FREE. Address ; 
ble. If he heard of our tricking Johneon this way, The NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





after he'd cooled down, of course,—he'd simply 
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The Booklovers Library is the largest circulating 
library in the world. It employs over two thousand 
people and has a service extending more than half way 
around the globe. Nearly all of the men now holding 
responsible positions made their first start as managers 
or employees in local centres. 





The Tabard Inn Library, which is owned by the 
same Corporation, is extending its work to every city 
and town and village in the United States. When the 
organization is complete it will have over twenty thousand 
branch libraries. These branch libraries are being 
arranged in convenient chains with from five to twenty- 
five stations in each chain. We want men to establish and 
manage these chains. Salaries ranging from $750 fo 
$1,800 will be paid. Chains including prosperous 
towns will of course afford better salaries than chains 
including only the smaller towns or villages. 


Men Wanted 


If you are interested write at once for particulars. 
The territory will be taken up rapidly. Many hun- 
dreds of 7abard Inn libraries are already in successful 
operation. To save delay and correspondence it might 
be well to give (when application is made) the best 
references possible. 


Address your letter of application to the First Assistant Librarian, The 
Booklovers Library, 1323 Walnut Street, PuiLapELpHia. 
































Before You 
Forget It 


write to me and you will learn how I change the habit of 
forgetting into the Art of Remembering. 

| should like to have you own and read a copy of my Book- 
let on this interesting and important subject. Sent free. 

1 shall also prove that my successful system of 


Memory Training 


can be of value to you each day of your life. The part a good memory can play in one’s life 
is all together too important to be overlooked by anyor.<. You will never know the value of 
remembering names and the details of everyday occurrence in your business or social life 
until you have a good memory. Write me and I will send you the endorsements of men and 
women in various walks in life who have taken and profited by this course. Instruction in- 
dividual, adapted to.your needs. Price very low for short time yet. 


Write postal to-day—before you forget it—and get free Booklet and full particulars. 
Ackiress 173 Bass Block, I), F, URBAHNS, Ft. Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
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lay back and holler, if it sent him out in the 
world flat-strapped. Now, Johnson’d be ugly. 
You can call him all the scoundrels you like.’’ 

‘Yes, but it’s Davis who puts up the job, 
Tommy; Johnson is only the tool.’’ 

«I know,”’ said Tommy, shaking his head, ‘*I 
know; but it’s different,somehow. Can’t explain, 
yet they don’t work just the same way. You 
know how it is: one feller will say a thing to you, 
and it’s all right; another man comes along and 
says the same thing, and there you are rolling in 
the road with him. Come on, now, we’ve got to 
make some kind of showing at placering. We'll 
sink to bed rock here.’’ 

They worked away, with an occasional allusion 
that set them both giggling until they felt that 
they had regained enough composure to face the 
camp. Placering was good fun, too. They took 
out nearly four dollars in dust from the hole they 
dug,—‘‘ Just because they did n’t care a hoot,’’ 
said Thomas, the unsuperstitious. ‘‘ Now, if we 
was on our uppers, and had our belts cinched up 
to the last hole to comfort our stomachs; we 
would n’t have got a shine out of the whole 
creek,”’ 

Then they hurried back to catch the stage. 
Tommy and the driver were old friends. Tom 
slipped him the piece of paper on which Holton 
had written the order,—‘‘ Fred, you couldn't do 
me no more harm, if you tried, than to say a word 
about this.”’ 

«‘O.K., Tom,’’ said Owens, slipping it into his 
inside pocket. There was no danger of that fact 
becoming known. ‘‘ Medicine for your cough, ain't 
it, Tom?’’ Tommy had the chronic bronchitis 
that so frequently attacks workers in mills. 

«« Just that,’’ he said in answer, thanking the 
driver with a smile. 

‘«Do I ever get to hear of it?’’ asked Owens. 

‘«Some day, if you’ re good.’’ 

««Keno!’’ said the driver; 

Charley horse!’’ 
| Next followed waiting,—that hideous business 
| of waiting through endless days,—not so much so 
| to Holton, however, asto his partner. Holton had 
long walks with Loya, and the fiddle for evenings. 
The days went all too rapidly for him, but Tommy 
groaned aloud. 

When the acid arrived, of course they had to 
experiment a little. 

‘‘Eh, man! Don’t she clean ’em great ?’’ said 
Tommy, in wicked glee. ‘*Who’d know that 
from gold, if he was not suspectin’?’’ 

Still, the brass tarnished slightly, they found, 
no matter how carefully they washed it, after the 
action of the acid. For two or three days only, 
it retained its full brightness. On this account, 
and the general reason that, to avoid accident, it 
was better not to take action until the last mo- 
ment, they postponed substituting the brass for 
the gold. 

Tommy went on a casual tour of inspection to 
the blacksmith’s shop, noting the disposition of 
its effects. On one side Cutter had two shelves, 
| holding tin cans that were filled with all manner 
| of small stuff,—bolts, odds and ends of screws, 
washers, etc. The lower shelf was within easy 
reach. 

‘« Have you got e’er a bolt to fit that nut, Ed ?’’ 
asked Tom, holding up a nut that he had chosen, 
for the reason that it belonged to a corn-shelling 
machine of Brockey’s, purposely so made by the 
manufacturer that no ordinary bolt would fit, and 
the purchaser thus be forced to come to him for 
repairs. Tommy well knew there was nothing to 
suit in the blacksmith’s shop. 

««I guess you can find something in one of 
them cans,’’ said Cutter, who sat on the edge of 
the forge smoking. Tommy rummaged diligently, 
turning out the contents of the various cans, until 
he had exhausted the lower shelf. He had his 
eye on a certain can on the upper shelf all this 
while. It was no cleaner or brighter than the 
others, but to him it somehow looked new in its 
place. To the upper shelf was a high reach. 

‘«Well, there’s nothing down here to suit,’’ 
said To.amy, and, as he spoke, he swung upon the 
lower shelf, and reached for that particular can. 

‘Here! Get down from there!’’ yelled Cutter. 

Tommy dropped instantly and confronted him 
with innocently wondering eyes. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Ed ?’’ he asked. 

««D’ ye want to break down that shelf?’’ de- 
manded Cutter. ‘‘Think I ain't got anything to 
do but put up shelves in this shop? You let me 
have that nut and I'll find something for it.’” 

«« All right, —thanky,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I’m tired 
of botherin’, but I promised Brockey I’d look 


‘‘get ap, there, . 
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again. It’s that nut off his old corn-sheller, 
don’t you know. He can’t rest satisfied that 
nothin’ will fit it.’’ 

Cutter broke out laughing, his good humor 
restored. ‘‘ Here’s your nut,’’ he said. ‘There 
ain’t anything that will fit it, as I explained to 
Brock. He's a stubborn old galoot.”’ 

So Tommy took the nut and turned to leave the 
shop. As he did so he saw Johnson standing 
in the doorway and heard him say excitedly as 
he advanced toward Cutter, ‘‘What is that boy 
fooling around here for? Have n’t you anysense?”’ 
‘¢That’s the can, all right,’’ he said to himself. 
‘« My! How Uncle Cutter hollered when I reached 
for it! I don’t know but what I’d have spoiled 
things by that move if it wasn't for Johnson. 
Ed’ll be for shifting the place now, and John- 
son won't have it just for that reason.’’ Then 
he quietly sought for Brockey. 

‘‘If Ed Cutter talks to you about a bolt, Brock, 
it’s all right,’’ he said; ‘‘I understand.’’ 

‘«*And J guess, do I,’’ said Brockey, 
keep up the play ?”’ 

‘‘You keep up the play, but don’t do any 
guessing, —not out loud, anyhow.”’ 

‘«It will be my painful duty to spank you some 
day, Tom,’’ said Brockey. ‘‘I don’t take it as 
flatterin’ when you hint that it’s my custom to 
shoot off my mouth like a pack of firecrackers on 
Fourth o’ July. Never heard me say nothin’ 
about one night when you come in here in the 
early mornin’, and got the other lad, and later 
you and him went a-whoopin’ down the road with 
Ed Cutter after you, did yer?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Tommy, utterly confounded. <I 
never did, Brock, and you don’t half know how 
much obliged I am to you, neither.’’ 

‘«Qh, that’s all right,’’ said Brockey; ‘«I hate 
to be hinted at, that’s all. The chicken ranch 
and hotel is my business, and I pay 'tention to 
them, until somebody that ought to tells me dif- 
ferent.’’ 

‘«Say, how did you come to see us, Brock?”’ 
asked Tommy, his natural inquisitiveness being 
irrepressible. 

‘« That, Zoo, is my business, Tommy!’’ said 
Brockey, and, whistling, he went out. ‘‘It would 
ha’ kind of spoiled the effeck on Tom, ’f I’d ex- 
plained that it was a row in the henhouse got me 
up in the first place, and that then I was just 
mean enough to sit up and see what come next,”’ 
he commented to himself. ‘‘ And,’’ he chuckled 
in conclusion, ‘‘I do like to get a horse on Tom, 
—nothin’ that’ll tromple an’ injure him, but have 
just weight enough to keep him down a little. 
Mighty smart, nice boy, but needs weight now 
and agin.”’ 

[Zo be continued in the March Success] 
* » 


The Worst Kind of Poverty 
N° OTHER form of poverty can compare with 
mental destitution. Though a man own 
neither houses nor lands nor money, yet, if he 
has a cultivated mind and a broad mental horizon, 
if the door of his intellect has been opened wide, 
so that he drinks in beauty and intelligence wher- 
ever he goes, and if he has developed his sympa- 
thies so that he is in touch with life at all points, 
he has found the secret of success and-happiness. 
On the other hand, if a man merely accumulates 
millions of dollars, though he own broad acres 
and live in a palace,if his mind has been starved, 
if he is intellectually poor, he will know nothing 
of the world beautiful in books, he will see’ noth- 
ing to admire in art, nothing to soothe or elevate 
in music; if he has been wholly 
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Technical 
Education for 
Ambitious 
Young Men. 


Instruction 

under Members 
of the Faculty of 
Armour Institute 
of Technology. 














A Younc Man’s Success 


depends upon his capita/ and what he does with it. 
Cash is a convenience, not necessarily real capital. 
A young man’s brains are his true capital. He can 
afford to invest his time in improving his capital. Ir 
he cannot go to a technical school, the technical school 
must be brought to him. This is the simple definition of «* University: Extension by Corres- 
pondence.”? The successful differ from the unsuccessful more in education than in brains. 
Opportunity comes to all, the educated man seizes it. We provide technical instruction by mail, 
giving individual attention and criticism by able teachers, through correspondence with each 
student. 





MAIN BUILDING ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 


Electrical, Mechanical, Civil and Sanitary Engineering, the 
Science of Navigation, of Locomotives,of Stationary and Marine 
Engines, Telegraphy, Telephony, Architecture, Mechanical and 
Perspective Drawing, Sheet-metal Work, Woolen and Worsted 
Spinning, Textile Design, Fabric Structure, Textile Chemistry. 
Textile Dyeing, Cotton Spinning. 





There are also Forty Shorter Courses in Engineering Specialties Adapted to Particular Vocations 


Students are under the instruction of the very men who preside over the laboratories and 
teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. All work therefore will receive full 
credit toward resident work at the Armour Institute should the student at any time continue 
his studies there. For example: Parts 1-6 of Mechanical Drawing mastered under the 
American School of Correspondence are accepted as entrance preparation on that subject to 
the College of Engineering. 


In addition to their regular instruction papers, tudents in full engineering courses are 
provided with a Techical Reference Library in 10 volumes as a help in their studies. 


Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. State course in which you are 
interested and present offupation. 


AMERIC SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
At Armour‘ te of Technology, oo] CHICAGO, ILL. 
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sorbed in | 


crowding and elbowing his way through the_world | 


to the total neglect 








his higher nagure, in spite 


of his houses and “lands, his pala residence 
and all his costly surroundings, he the most 
despicable and pitiable kind of paup@. 

Saving money and starving the mind js the poor- 
est business that any human being possibly 


engage in. Wear threadbare clothes, if necessary; 
sleep in a bare attic, if you must; sacrifice legiti- 
mate but unnecessary amusements; do anything 
in reason rather than starve your mind. Feed 
that at any cost short of injuring health. 

A youth who has learned the alphabet has the 
key to all power. He can make royal investments, 
for mental investment is the greatest any one can 
make. It is a form of wealth that will stand by 
one when panics or other misfortunes. have swept 
away property, when friends fall away, when the 
whole world seems to have turned against you. 
No matter what happens, if you have a rich mind, 
if your intellect is a storehouse of precious knowl- 
edge, you can never in reality be poor. 
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Wiley’s Waxene is just as essential 
in a house as soap and water. Where 
wood work gets dirty and shows the 
wear, Waxene will brighten it up and 
make it look like new. On all kinds 
of floors it.is: great, because it pre- 
serves the wood; brings out itsnatur- 
al beauties and when used in the 
kitchen it protects the floor from hot 
grease; soap and water—the only 
thing made that will do it. It never 
calks or gums.- Can be applied by 
anyone in a few moments and the 
oftener it is put on the better it looks. 
Sold by paint, hardware, grocery and 

department stores everywhere. 
Sample can by mail free. 


I. H. WILEY & CO., 


Wood Work 
Gun Stocks 


Rest Your 
Bones. 


Le ather and Mahogany 


(Direct from Factory.) 


You can buy this chair or any design in our cata- 

logue direct from our factory for one-third less than 

you would have to pay at retail for something not as 

good. We are the makers. On approval— 

pb take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe 
ellve ry 


ind pay freight as per terms. Everything 
not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 

Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 


Harri Manufacturin$@Co. 
= « 210 Columbia Street, Springfield, O. 













LICORICE TABLETS, 
(S & 0¢ PACKAGES.) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


. GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
( 10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
FOR REUEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10 ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY, 


GUM IMPERIALS, 
( 10: ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 

iF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 
MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 BROADWAY, KV.CITY. 
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Robert Edgren 





The late Thomas Nast 
[Drawn by Robert Edgren] 
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IT PAYS 
To Know Facts About Coffee. 





When man takes properly selected food and 
drink Nature will most always assert herself and 
rebuild the structure properly. 

‘‘From my earliest remembrance I was a con- 
firmed coffee drinker,’’ writes a gentleman from 
Marshallville, Ga., ‘‘taking two cups at nearly 
every meal. While at college I became very nerv- 
ous, dyspeptic, irritable and unfit for study and at- 
tributed it largely to coffee, but did not stop its use. 

««When I was married I found my wife was 
troubled the same way, and we decided to try 
Postum Food Coffee. My wife made the Postum 
according to directions and we found it superb. 


| We used it exclusively for the morning beverage, 


and the taste of ordinary coffee became distasteful 
to both of us. 

‘*We have found a distinct gain in health. 
Any amount of Postum does not cause a feeling 
of either dyspepsia or nervousness, while the return 
to coffee even for one meal has disastrous effects 
upon my nerves. My dyspepsia has entirely left 
me, and both my wife and self are well and strong 
and feel that it is all due to the Postum.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to replace coffee with Postum which 
has, when properly made, a rich flavor and the color 
of coffee with none of its injurious after-effects. 








A THOUGH Thomas Nast is dead, the cartoon 

work that he began forty years ago goes 
marching on. It was he who originated the 
Tammany tiger, the elephant of the Republican 


party, and the donkey of the Democracy. As long 


as these political divisions exist, and as long as 
American cartoonists continue to create politics, 
Nast’s profession will be followed. 

There were greater draughtsmen among our 
caricaturists, and one or two with broader humor 
and keener satire, yet Nast led the list. Like the 
‘«war presidents,’’ he owed some small part of 
his reputation to the accidents of his time. When 
the events occurred, the caricaturing of which 
made him famous, few cartoons were printed, and 
those principally in the weekly newspapers. To- 
day, every metropolitan daily newspaper has its 
staff of cartoonists. 

Nast began illustrating when a boy. Hewasa 
‘«serious’’ artist, at that time, and wanted to pro- 
duce war sketches. Before he was twenty years 
old, he was sent to England by ‘‘ Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper.’’ He had a hard time in 
England. He failed to receive a remittance from 
the New York office, and had to turn for assistance 
to a friend, who advanced a moderate sum, with 
which Nast posted off to Italy, where he joined 
Garibaldi. 

He returned to the United States in time to see 
the beginning of the Civil War. About that 
time he suddenly turned to cartooning. His first 
great hit was a cartoon called ‘‘ Peace,’’ published 
in the critical period of 1864, when the election 
had just been held, and the ‘‘ Peace at any price”’ 
cry was strong in the North. This ‘‘ Peace’’ car- 
toon carried with it a sting more biting than that of 
awhiplash. In it the American flag was pictured 
flying upside down. In the center of the flag was a 
Union soldier's grave. Kneeling at its head was 
Columbia, weeping. Beside it stood a crippled, 
unarmed Union soldier, his head bowed in shame, 
and his extended hand held by a victorious Con- 
federate, erect, fully armed, with his right foot 
heavy on the grave between. This cartoon made 
Nast famous. Millions of copies were printed 
and distributed throughout the Northern States. 
President Lincoln is reported to have said that the 
‘«Peace’’ cartoon was the greatest recruiting 
agency in the country. 

After the war, Nast became a political cartoonist. 
Nothing like his work had ever been seen before. 
Crushing in its satire, his pen was turned against 
the ‘‘Tweed Ring’’ in New York City. Some of his 
cartoons of that period are historical. They be- 
came so powerful and convincing that every 
influence was brought to bear to turn him from 
his attack. He was even threatened with murder, 
and was offered large sums of money to leave the 
country. He dared the firsf, and refused the 
second. His cartoons finally aroused public in- 
dignation, and the ‘‘ Tweed Ring’’ was shattered. 

Tweed himself often said, ‘‘I don’t care what 
they print about me, but those pictures hurt”’ 
They ‘‘hurt’’ more than he had feared, for it was 
by one of Nast’s caricatures, after Tweed had 
escaped to Cuba, that he was arrested. 











To introduce WOMAN’S 


ro R E bse nop ar in etn’ on rey 


cron ing. amas 
800,000 and is the best heen Giiustented cnaiaruat 
published at a area ee Send only ten cents, our 
special rate fora bay yee and we will 
ani ma will 
TEN besutital d pn 4 


432 SQUARE. INCHES. 4a 
WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 2, Chicago. 














1 | When a 
Child is Ill 


physicians know the 
advantage of keepi 
the patient amu 
contented and free from 
fretful moments—with 


THE “ 
“‘Invalid’s 


Table” 


} much can be done in 
} this direction with less 

—— wear on nurse or family. 
The patient can be made as cheerful and contented as if 
at play inthe nursery. This table is an invaluable help 
in every case of sickness or invalidism. 


<¢Gomfort for the Invalid ’’ 


The art of knowing how to care for the sick and injured. 
Whether or not there is anyone ill in your family new, you 
should have a copy of this valuable booklet. Written by com- 
petent authority. It’s FREE. Write for it. 


THE INVALID’S TABLE COMPANY 
304 Rose Building Cleveland, 


1, Paty, Ov Ca 


. Press @S. Larger size, $18. 
oney 4 fits for others. 
Hone saver. ig pro printing for 


- . — for catalog, 
presses, type, paper, etc., to 
THE PRESS GO., Meriden, Conn. 
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Poriebic Table 
For HOME PLAYING 
$16 TO $45— SENT ON TRIAL 


For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.—26 fascinating games 
USE IN ANY ROOM 


Sizes, 5, 6, 64, and 7 ft. Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. 

Place on library or dining table, or on our folding stand, quick- 

level with our leveling biocks, set away in closet or behind door. 
— improved. Rich mahogany frame with piano finish; bed 
of patent laminated wood, with steel girders; the _e bed that 
will remain perfectly level under al] conditions; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions,’ concealed kets with’ 
covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements, GRATIS. Write for. 
booklet, free: also for name of your local dealer. Burrowes Fold- 
’ ing Tennis Table is the best made, Send for descriptive price list, 


THE ET 4. BURROWES C0., Portland, Me. e» and Ne New v York 
Burrowes Rustl 
e to order. 











Battery Table Lamp; $3 00 


Battery Hanging Lamp .. $1 
Telephone,complete,$2.50 and z 4 
Electric Door Bells .. .. .. .830 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with pee reser: 4 50 
Telegraph Outfits. . 2.25 
Battery Motors . $1. 00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . ° 2.00 
















Electric Railway. . 3.50 
Pocket Fiash Lights... 1.50 
Necktie Lights - We.to 8.00 





Send -for free book. .Deseribes and illus- 
trates many of the most useful electric devices, 
» .at wonderfully small prices. All practical. 
: The lowest price in the world on —- 
thing electrical. Agents can make ha 
some comissions and many sales. Write 










OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, 








for complete information. 
Cleveland, 0 











The why some shop- 
keepers do not sell. 


President 
Suspenders 


is they make more 
money on imitations 
50 cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 
or post prepaid from 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 


Box 223-1Shirley, Mass. 
Send 6 cents for catalogue. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Send 15-cents (8 2-cent stamps) for 8 
months’ trial subscription to 














A handsome magazine for book-kee’ 
iers and business men. . It will teac you ac- 
counting, - business mapagement, book-keep- 
ing, shorthand, commercial law, short —_ 
higher, corporation and cost “accounting 
WN . business pointers. amusing ari 
E. H. BEACH, EDITOR metie lightning calculations,etc. 8 

The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd., 55 Book-Keeper Bldg., 


rs, cash- 





1. OO a year. 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 1oo-candle power light, costing 
only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns its own 
gas. , Brighter. than. electricity or acetylene, 
and cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor. Over 1oostyles. Lighted 
instantly with a match. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE ‘‘BEST” LIGHT CO., 
16 E. Sth Street, 7 ~ 








Canton, Ohio. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed or 

rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or age- 

— the skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, paw. firm and 
It has no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute 


Samples of Espey’s Toilet. Powder 


and book, “Fortune Teller by Cards,” sent FREE on receipt of 2c. 
to pay postage. 


P. B. KEYS, A§t., 111 So. Genter Ave., Ghicago 


PARKERS AIR” RALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Harr. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. . 

Never Fails to. Restore Gray Hair to 

its, Youthfui ‘Color. 

















Prevents Sealp Disses and Hair Foiting. 
and $1.00'at Druggists. 




















“THE . BOOK-KEEPER” | 
| hounded, be expected to do his best? 
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THE PATRIOTS 
Ernest Neal Lyon 


We honor you,—far-shining sovereigns, 

The laureled conquerors of thronéd kings, 
Who met the face of frowning Circumstance, 
The chilling, cynic mockery of Power, 
With‘ all unblenchéd foreheads of Resolve, 
And Desperation,—children of the Night,— 
But with the Smile of Morning in their eyes! 


We treasure all the agonizing tale, 

The firmness borrowed of the granite hills, 
Intrepid daring of the cataract 

That made the name of Ethan Allen ring; 
The self-denial, taught of Poverty, 

That led:the midnight dash of Marion; 
The zeal of Lafayette and Rochambeau ; 
How Jasper coolly dared the cannonade, 
How Morris husbanded. the scanty gold, 
Or Franklin’s logic hewed its careful way; 
The weight of toil, the travail of defeat, 
The night of sleepless prayer at Valley Forge 
That left upon the face of Washington 

A look recalling sunlight on the crag! 


Thus Independence—disembodied ghost,— 
Became incarnate in a nation’s birth; 

You slew a theory with sword of deed, 
And, in your fiery love of liberty, 

The immemorial manacles of serfs 

Were melted,—nay, by Heaven’s alchemy, 
Transmuted to a crown for Labor’s brow! 


Ah! not in placid arrogance of Pride, 
Nor armaments and soldiery of War, 
Nor island-gems that sparkle on the sea, 
Nor votive temples, beautiful with art, 
But in the scholar’s meditative mind, 
The honest, rugged arms of laborers, 
The destiny of our republic lies! 


And so may we acquit ourselves as men, 
Full worthy of our lofty. heritage! 
Conserving it, in its integrity, 

Unstainéd by enormities of kings; 
Dispensing it,—in wise benevolence,— 
Until, from all the sorrow-stricken earth, 
Instead of tears, ascends the final song! 











Ignorance of Human Nature 


GoME of the great business firms of this country are 

beginning to see that compulsory service and 
slave-driving methods not only have the worst 
kind of influence on employees, but also that 
they are absolutely disastrous to employers. 
They realize that a harsh, unsympathetic manager 
or superintendent never gets the advantage of that 
enthusiasm and spontaneity in service which 're- 
act upon the physical condition of employees 
in improved health, strength, and ability to accom- 
plish, They have convincing proof of the fact 
that unwilling, grudging labor fosters mediocrity 
and brings only commonplace results. 

How can an employee who feels that, from the 
time he enters his place of business in the morn- 
ing until he leaves in the evening, he is being 
Yet many 
managers and employers, who pride themselves on 
their keenness and good judgment in all business 
matters, think that anything is good enough for an 
employee; that he is a mere machine for turning 
out so much work a week, without any originality, 
independence, or rights of his own. 

What a woeful ignorance of human nature is be- 
trayed by this attitude! How many business fail- 
ures have been caused by its reaction on the blood 
and sinews—the employees,—of the firms af- 
fected will never be known, 

On the relations existing between employers and 
employees depend the industrial and commercial 
superiority or inferiority of a nation; and with the 
employer rests the initiative to make those relations 
friendly and productive of the best results, or the 
reverse. 

Most people are so constituted that they would 
rather get sympathetic help and encouragement, 
and good training for future work, with a small sal- 
ary, than a much larger salary with harsh, con- 
temptuous treatment. There is nothing else that 
goes so far with a man as the assurance that he 
amounts to something.. The writer has faith 
enough in human nature to believe that, in gen- 
eral, an employee who is treated justly, humanely, 
and considerately will respond in kind. 
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DIAMONDS 


on Credit 


cramp yourself financially to 
wear Diamonds? Why not — oar 
credit with Loftis? Select 
illion dollar. x eoek 
a. to you at 






















cent better value than 
elsewhere, pay one-fi of C) 
price and keep it, paying. the bal- 
ance. a a sestes at, © ight equal 
monthly paymen at you 
hardly im ~ a trom your darningn. 

9 is the one a 
LOFTIS WAY success intmod- 
dern Diamond selling. 


quality and valne—te broadest and 
stongest ever given by by a responsible 
house. Eve iamond is also sold 
with a perpe ual option of exchange 
at. ful riginal price paid, for 
other goods or a larger 5 
LOFTIS’ ‘i only Tequirement is a 
lis Fosit nto do as you 

to do, and a sufficient earning 
capacity to enable you to spare afew 












di: ping e hee, em oe ears 

wh. ment, publicity, security, 

or interest. nf, Po is rf risk o ¥ 

@ Diamond involved in asking to have 

iamond sent for inspection, Load 
pays express charge: 


LOFTIS’ ESTABLISHMENT 


is the \ Joxgess Dis Diamond Credit Busi- 
ness i and see of the 
oldest ” Establiohed in 1858.) Iti 
responsible beyond Sosetinn. an 

fers. to any: bank -in America; 
for instance: Ask your local banker 
how LOFTIS is rated in th 


Dun or Bradstreet book of commer- 
cial ratings, an aa tel yon. that no 
house stands higher credit, 
prompsness and re nbility, and th 
ts representations may be acces 
without question. 


LOFTIS’ CASH OFFER: 


cash for any Diamond and 4 
ill of sale with» 

opalen of returning the Diamon at 

any time within one year and havi cash 
‘ou selec 










all you paid refunded in spot 

—less ten per cent. If 

a fifty-dollar Diamond, you_ could 
for a whole year ash, then 


that we are direct importers of 
Diamonds, buying from the cutters 
of Amsterdam in arger quantities . 
than any other house in our line of 
business, and from the further fact 
that Diamonds are increasing in 
value at the rate of about twenty 
per cent annually. 


FIIs’ MONEY BACK 
OFFER: mien senaw ice 











{ou conclude not_to buy. 
ay for our beau 
ogue 


tie 
a a eaiaa teas 


oe ee every, % es. te 
al oO Pag: rice rms 
and the Lettis ya 4 


eorereent 
1902, Loftis a4 oe roe pe ye Fie 








#4 Co. 














W4 Tene 
COTTA S Sg Ve= Cult: $. 


wwer 


Have You Tried Them? 


Vi 
Perfect i in. fit, never Tagged: ior: ete Very 
snd vexactly pe “ng linen down 


, collars 
are ‘reversible and give double service \\-« 5. 


- WO LAUNDRY WORK. 
When a soiled, discard.- Ten collars or five pairs of 


y mail, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps 
pan Bean collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and sty! 








“REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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I don’t: make 
all the lamp chim- 
neys; no trouble 
with mine. 
MacsBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you the Index 
to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what number 
to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 











“Lest D) foved Snes demands that 
We “ARTISTIC and 
Forget. ENDURING 
MEMORIALS 


Marble has proved an unfortunate 
failure. Moss-grown, broken and 

= tumbled-down slabs appear 
everywhere. Some cemeter- 
>. ies now 
& tirely. ranite, too, soon 
gets discolored, moss-grown, 
cracks, crumbles and decays. 
Besides, it is very expensive. 


WHITE BRONZE 


monuments are cheaper and 


Infinitely Better. 
They are Y strictly ever- 
lasting. yan corrosion 

and mos: wth are IM- 
TIES. They 

ANNOT crumble from 
fe action of frost. 

WHITE BRONZE is far more artistic and expressive than any 
stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-five — and is an establis success, 

It has been adopted 





ef the country. Many granite dealers have used white Bronze 
in preference to granite for their own burial plots. 

We have hundreds of beautiful designs at prices from $4 
to $4,000. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Distance 
My no obstacle. Write us at once for designs and information 

ou are interested. It costs you nothing and puts you 
ae ~: no obligations whatever. 


4a” Special inducements for Winter Orders. Address, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE C0., 


358 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DEAFNESS 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most ef- 
fective invisible ph. 4 for the 
Deafness. It is 











or descripti ve booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. P 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 














KLIP-KLIP 
The Pocket Manicure 
A Unique Little Tollet Article 

for the 


Poeket. 
cleans, and keeps nails 
in perfect condition. A 
complete n aus for 


child. Silver steel, nickel- pleted. Sent post-paid on re on receipt 26c. 
of price if your dealer hasn 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 586 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Ce 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away fier, with all starting and 
—— tte: 








MOT SINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
















Gilt paper and Border e a roll u 
Lowest priced nwo sein the word. 
Send 3c for nie 

samples F RK PE Sune gual. 


Millinery and Dry Goods cir- We 98. nak Gedere 


surnyureig oul gs 















rohibit marble en- | 
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or more thana hundred public monu- | 
ments and by thousands of — individuals in all parts | 





SUCCESS 


The World’s Best Shoes 
Made in America 


[Concluded from page 71) 

winning their way in European markets and else- 
where. For the year ending June 30, 1902, there 
were exported from the United States about four 
million pairs of boots and shoes, valued at $6, 182, - 
o98. During the same period there were likewise 
exported split grain and buff leather to the value of 
$12,817,017; kid and glazed leather, $1,755,599; 
and patent or enameled leather, $151,930. The 
largest exportation of shoes was to the United 
Kingdom,and the value of the product sent thither 
was $2,013,890. Australasia took about a million 
and a half in 1901, and nearly a million in 1902, 
while quantities valued at from a quarter to half 
a million dollars in each case were exported to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and the British West In- 
dies, and lesser amounts to Germany, South 
Africa, and France. Within the last three or four 
years the leading American manufacturers have 
established retail:stores in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and other important centers. 
These stores are duplicates of those with which we 
are familiar here, and are either owned by the 
American manufacturers or controlled by them. 
The Americans have been able to make such an 
inroad as they have in foreign markets because 
their shoes are superior in style and workmanship 
to any made abroad. While the manufacturers of 
other countries have secured American machin- 
ery, they have failed to adopt American factory 
methods. 

The evolution of styles of shoes is a very inter- 
esting subject. Without going into this matter in 
a historical way, it is quite apparent that the 
changes which have taken place, say in the last 
quarter of a century, have, on the whole, been in 
the direction of greater comfort for wearers. Awk- 
ward forms have been discarded, and a universal 
type of shoe evolved that is characterized by per- 
fection of fit, ease of movement in putting on and 
taking off, comfort in wearing, and a trim and neat 
appearance. To reach this point we have experi- 
mented with many styles. At the time of the 
Civil War and for many years afterwards, long- 
legged boots were generally worn by men, while 
women wore laced shoes. At that period the 
bootjack was in constant use, but by the majority 
of the rising generation it is now as little used 
as the spinning wheel. For a man to wear laced 
shoes was in those days considered a mark of 
effeminacy. Buttoned boots and shoes with elas- 
tic sides next came into use, and in cities men 
began to wear them in preference to long-legged 
boots. In the early seventies, nearly all men’s 
shoes were ‘‘congress’’ gore, elastic sides. Even- 
tually all the other forms were replaced, about 
1890, by shoes with eyelet hooks, now the uni- 
versal style of American shoes. This kind of 
shoe is ideal as compared with previous forms. 
It can be put on and taken off very easily and 
quickly, it fits closely around the ankle and in- 
step, and it can be laced and unlaced with very 
little effort. Boots in the long-legged form are 
now made only for rough wear, for farmers, hunters, 
or other special purposes, and rubber boots for 
winter or special wear are the chief form in which 
boots come to market. In England a boot is any 
article of footwear that comes above the ankle, 
whether it is laced or pulled on, and a shoe is un- 
derstood to be a low shoe alone. With us a boot 
is only the long-legged articie. 

» » 





He Is Not Unworthy 
William ]. Lampton 


If€ one has failed to reach the end he songht, 
If ont of effort no great good is wrought, 

It is not failure, if the object be 

The betterment of man ; for all that he 
Has done and suffered is but gain 

To those who follow secking to attain 

The end he sought. His efforts they 

Will find are guideposts on the way 

To that accomplishment which he, ¢ 
For some wise purpose, could not be 

The factor in. There is a need 

Of unsuccessful effort; ’tis the seed 
Whose mission is to lic bencath 

The soil that grows the laurel wreath, 

And he is not unworthy who 

Falls struggling manfully to do 

What must be done, in dire distress, 

That others may obtain success. 
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“AS PALATABLE 
AS CREAM.” 








Send 2c. stamp for interesting Souvenir booklet about 
Callfornia’s World-famed 2,000 acre Sylmar Olive Ranch 
and about the method by which 


SYLMAR OLIVE OIL 


celpie for Olive and t day pr te Staves axe pleted, alee ve- 
its for Olive and olive il coo! — 













bina Oise Si pean 
Sy the rich, fruit aad of 
8u i oa California Olives, and is sold under $1,000 4000 guar- 
antee 0’ 


j _JuIPPED FREE 








Los ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS ASS'N, 
308 Bradbury Block, Les Angeles, Cal 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process, the result of 
years of scientific investigation, may be confidently 
relied upon as being of 


Absolute Purity and 
Free From Disagree- 
able Taste and Odor 


Mo tter’s Om always gives satisfactory results 
because of its perfect digestibility and the fact that 
it may be taken continuously without causing gastric 
disturbance. 





| Schieffelin G Co., 


In flat, oval bottles only. 
appears on bottle as agents. 
phlets mailed FREE. 


See that our name 
Explanatory pam- 


New York. 


TEN MINUTES’, EXERCISE. FOR 
BUSY MEN. "jatar aton = 


A comeiete course in Physical Education, in 5 
series. Follow the book and you will become a 
perfect man or woman. Price, 10 Dealers. 

Mn aa boy, 5 pose aid of this boo can 


ing world i thoroughly Fick Known to the 
pages of ryt poe 
A. Cc. SPALDING & BROS. 


"Fhlledeiphlay Francis, Minccapal, Ot. St: Louis," 
Spalding’s A ‘Athletic ic Goods “Cats Catalogue FREE. 


‘What of the Future? 


Have you ever considered what will become 
of your loved ones after you are f goed Or, 
what will become of you in your old age? We 
have made provision for you in either case. 
Our FREE booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why,” 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


921 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DIVIDENDS 


full wg my how nem hg in- 
saber dititente Sent free upon request. 


SANFORD MAKEEVER 8 GO., 
Stocks, Bonds, or Investments. 
84 Adams Street, Chicago, or 170 Broadway, New York. 
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gives our plan. 

















TO “COLLEGE cae 
TO. LEARN _ BOOK- a Ng 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 

OF YOU 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 
for ss or peaks a a Fair enough? 


i. Have paced THOUSANDS. Pex. 








FRE 

can place YOU, toe! 6,89 received from 

peri VATE. THIS AND WRITE. 3. H, GOODW WIN, 
pert Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, New York. j 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


4 INTEREST 
on Savings. 


Pittsburg is the very center of America’s 
industrial supremacy—One of the great 
money markets of the world— 

That’s why Pittsburg banks can pay 4 per 
cent on savings and still be well within the 
margin of safety. 








The Union Savings Bank accepts 
deposits in any amount from $1 
up and allows interest at 4% 
compounded semi-annually. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET. 


DIRECTORS 
H. C. Frick A. W. Mellon P. C. Knox 
W.N. Frew James H. Lockhart R. B. Mellon 
James McCrea J. M. Schoonmaker F. J. Hearne 
Geo. I. Whitney D. E. Park Jobn Porterfield 
H.C. McEldowney' H.C. Fownes Geo. E. Shaw. 

J. B. Finley 

The Union Savings Bank, 
Of Pittsburg. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

Frick Building, - es = » Pittsburg, Pa. 








The Lightning Calculator. 


Only $3.00 


The New 
and only 
Perfect 
Adding and 
Galculating 
Machine. 






Does away 
with 


Headaches THE LIGHTNING % 
and Brain CALCULATOR. 
Fatigue. Patent applied for. 


8a If not satisfied, return it and we will refund your money.-@ 


The illustration shows one-third size of the Lightning Calcnla- 
tor. It will add any number of columns of’ figur _- two or 
three columns at a time with perfect accuracy. It sa 5 
its results are immediate, always reliable and correct. “Sconces? 
of money, trouble and brain labor is achieved by this ingenious 
mac 


READ THIS! 
Orrice PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO., 
The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. New Yous Crrr, June 20, 1900. 
GunTiemen :—The Calculator received yesterday and am greatly pleased with the re 
sults of the little wonder. You will hear from me again in the near future. 
Yours truly, JOHN B. POST. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to procure one of these machines at the special price of only $3. 


THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
Agents Wanted. 56 Book-Keeper Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











$8 PROTECTS YOUR VALUABLES 


Seecbene People an and ant Bull’ becinese 
uses. Cheaper than a safe and better. 


Meilink’s,Home 
Vault 


ts the only protection from Fras, 
Wares, Sweax Tureves, and Dw 
nonsst Seavante, for Jewelry, 
Insurance Papers and valuables. 
your affairs private. ' 
As an ApvERTisement we will 
No. 1, like illustration, for only $8: 
Freicut Pato east of the oH 

and north of the T. ine. Large 
5 16 


tumbler combination serew lock. All 
styles and sizes. 

Your money right back if not 
the best value you ever saw. 
SENT FREE—Book all sizes 
= styles at prices that surprise 


7 THE MRILINK BFS. co., 
1088 Jackson he 1 ele, 0. 








} OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE o 5 cpinien as to patentabil- 


ity. Send for our illustrated GUID. K, finest = 


Patents secured through us advertised it 

in the PATENT NT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE: 

also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 
Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., . 

Patent Attorneys. S Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are coming to California, tell us about it! 
If you want to know about California, ask us about it! 
If you have money to invest in ¢ ‘alifornia, confer with us about it! 
If you desire to know more about REDLANDS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, the garden spot of AMERICA, we can tell you all about it. 
Postage enclosed will ensure reply to all your questions.. A 
DIKE BROTHERS, 
13 East State Street, - = = Redlands, California. 


DEALERS IN CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE. 


NTS | en in every county in the state to sell 














Saw 

conan POCKET KNIFE. 
Pesce’ as can be made. Write for terms. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO, 


Deeds, . 
Keep 


‘in Lincoln, Nebraska. In twen 
chief executive officers of ‘the 








WHY CAN’T I DO.IT? 
Iss KATE GRINDROD, a full-blooded Wyandotte In- 
dian, who was educated at the Carlisle Indian School, 


is one of the most successful professional nurses in Phila- 
delphia. 


+ o 


[Rwin CLINE, aged thirteen years, was graduated. from 
the Ashley, Ohio, high school, at the head of his class, 
winning the title of ‘‘ Little Giant." He has also received 
a free scholarship at the Wesleyan Universi 
aware, Ohio, for being the youngest high schoo graduate 
in the state. 
- * 
AUBERT G. BURRAGE, of Boston, owes the start of his 
fortune of twenty millions, gained in eight years, to 
reading a newspaper account of a » re between gas com- 
panies. Looking up the charter of.one of them, he dis- 
covered its legal Eutharity, to enter Boston. The Standard 
Oil Company bought this charter and fought the Addicks 
gas monopoly in Boston. : Mr. Burrage aad a fee of eight 
undred thousand dollars in this s e, was taken into 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, ant is now one of the 
richest men in Boston. ° 
— a 
THE new president of Baylor University, Texas, S. P. 
Brooks, still under forty-five years of age, was a section- 
hand on‘the Santa FéRailroad ‘twenty, years.ago.. He 
devoted his spare time to study,!saved:money enough to 
spénd‘a year.at Baylor, and vattracted the attention of 
President’ Burleson, who aided him to orange to complete 
his course. He entered the faculty of Baylor, remaining 
till two. years ago, when he began a post-graduate course 
at Haryard University. ‘Besides being a ripe scholar, - 
President Brooks is a fine orator. 
= ay & 


Lou's VICTOR SAAR, of New. York City, is.the winner 

of the contest for the composition, to be sung’ at the 
‘competition for the Khiser atithe twentieth triennial 
Saengerfest 'to’be held in Baltimore’next, June. Three 
hundred and ninety-eight com a were’ submitted to 
the ‘judges. The'Rev. A. W.. Hildebrandt, of. Constable- 
ville, N. Y. *. is the author of the poem, ‘‘Das Deutsche 


“Volkslied,’’ which forms’the text of the prize song. The 


prizes for the’music and poem ‘are one hundred and fifty 
dollars and fifty dollars, respectively. 
2 a + a 4 
BP gg made living hard for a German family near 
Ord, Nebraska, a few years ago, but the mother did 
not want to take the children from’ school. She kept’a 
few geese and had saved some feathers.to give to relatives 
ahd some to give to her children when they should be mar- 
ried.’ She sacrificed: her’ hoard, however, and the money 
she thus received ‘kept the ‘children‘in school that year. 
The feather’ business was'made;the most of and so the 
geese enabled the mother to'send_her‘children to school 
until graduation. One girl is noW, teaching, and a boy is 
well started in a commercial career. 4 
a a’, { ’ 
ROBERT WALKER, ‘of ~ Louisville,? Kentucky, saved a 
fellow workman, Andrew cer, from‘death in‘ a 
waterworks ‘manhole. Becker had? gone‘ in, to shut a 
water-gate, and was there: so long \that*Walker+followed, 
and found Becker unconscious and 'the” manhdle full of 
gas. ° He called to the crowd in the street to watch for his 
reappearance, and soon came back, half-overcome, but 
bearing his comrade.. When raised to the surface, he sat 
on a curbstone until he had recovered, making light’of his 
heroism in response to the congratulations of the — 
and then resumed work. ast 
— ae ‘ 
. E. CABANISS lives in the little town of Katy, Texas. 
Land around there seemed fitted for grazing only, 
and could not be sold for six dollars an acre. Mr.Cabaniss 
concluded that irrigation by wells would make the land 
suitable for rice. ith a hiend, he bought seventy-five 
acres,and had awell sunk into water-bearing gravel. A four- 
inch aye tm operated by a gasoline engine raised five hundred 
gallons of watera minute. In spite of predictions of failure, 
rice was planted. The first season's crop netted nearly 
five thousand dollars. The land in his vicinity now sells 
for twenty dollars an acre, for it can produce seventy-five 
dollars’ worth per acre every year. 
. e 


Forty years ago, David E. Thompson was a nine-year- 
old orphan on.a Michigan farm. Recently he was ap- 
pointed United States minister to Brazil. Looting the 
farm he became a jeweler’s apprentice, and then found his 
vocation in railroading, beginning as a freight truckman 
years he was one of the 
urlington and Missouri 
River Railroad Company, became a political power, and 
the head of an insurance company and of a big gas com- 
pany. Severing active connection with the railroad, he 
still controls the restaurant privileges, of the line. He has 
a large coffee plantation and other interests in Mexico. 
a- a 
CARL J. MEHLER, of Sharpsville, Pennsylvania, is nine- 
teen years old. He is the eldest of five children whose 
father died nine years ago. He has worked (at first alone, 
and later with some assistance from the younger children, ) 
until he has paid the debt on the home, owns a, barber 
shop, and has studied mechanical drawing ga Sgag 9 
ence, and now he can earn a salary at such work. He 
worked ‘all day at a steel factory, and during evenings at 
his barber. shop, in towns thtee miles apart; but, finding 
that this gave him too little time to study under tuition of 
a school-teacher, preparatory to going away to study fora 
profession, he is now devoting himself exclusively to his 
business, thus dispensing with a hired assistant. Next year 
he hopes to go away, to school. 


, at Del-. 
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Banking by Mail 
An absolutely safe and convenient 
method of saving money. 
Open an account now. 
Accepts deposits, any amount from one 
dollar up. 


Pays 4 Per cent. Interest 
on Savings Deposits 


compounded semi-annually. 
A strong savings bank with areas men 
and immense capital back of i 


Write for Booklet “A,” np se by Mail” 
THE FEDERAL TRUST CO., 
Capital, $1,500,000. CLEVELAND, 0. 





‘personal appearan: ec owes more to the same 
-cauge.. The few genui geniuses succeed in -_ of it. Personal 
of the Cray is lespely 8 a@ matter of dress. a ereny © 

jof the Cravat. by Somme ab fap as thedays 


nnd 
el, but it is only the la section of the 


rumm 
eration of men who have fully a The well- 


| , even when he must eco: 
buys Cravats where his 
‘text-book 


“THE CRAVAT” 


It tells of the What, Where, When and How of a Man's 
Cravat—its Names and Shapes, Its Tying, Its Care, Its 
Selection, Its Various Forms for Special Occasions and 
Functions, Its Color Scheme, Its Adjuncts; Pins, Fasten- 
ers, etc., Its Dont’s, in fact 


ALL ABOUT A MAN’S CRAVAT. 


' It is profusel and gemptaoty th illustrated by one of the foremost 
but ot h fo "the a conte by ; ad- 
ou can have a co; r the 
vertlesment with yo ur address and 6 conte in stetape to Pub- 
lisher, JAMES pd ‘REISE ER, 192-124 Fifth ‘Avenue, New 
York. If you prefer a bound copy,de Luxe edition,send léc. in stamps. 








AY] 2 LEARN SHORTHAND 
| (PS Saas 
Remington Typewriter, train you 








6% BONDS 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS | 


offered 4 Gold_ Bonds of the TIBBITS-SC A 
LAN D, CATTLE & FRUIT CO., of MISSION, W ASH., yx 


nominations of $100, $200, $300, $400, 
NETTING 6% IN GOLD 


Interest payable a. ~ 
ly recommend the bonds to 1, er aeons rs, 
tor’ 7 besides bel ee being a secure and safe FA oor ae oaie eithk ane 
rate 0: mvinge banks pay, oompees 
Art clase wep in the ma: For yd ae culate, address 
NR. TRAISE & 06., 18 
79 peerbane Street, <- « - Chicago, mi. 





Dearborn Junior 


Solid Golden Osh, inches 
inches Sa ee ne. 2S 


ee Table 
Attachment for 
folding a ~ k un’ meee 
Bie, rties ~< 
me a eae eee 





Sreshems dll Cas BOuduioams ain. 


DIAMONDS—WATGHES 


on fst "paginent 
eee cote eters makes. 
A » explains plan. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
26 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Letihe MenWash 


if they wont get you 


SPN GTIANS 


—see if 
inhey dont 
Say that . 
washing wih 


Soap is too hard for © 
Any Woman 





Pearline 


Makes Womans Work of Washi 








An Inhalation tor 
Whooping. Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, ~ 

Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long established and standard 
remedy for the diseases indicated. The air 
rendered strongly antiseptic is carried over 
the diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes 
with every breath, giving prolonged and con- 
stant treatment. Those of a consumptive 

icy, or sufferers from chronic bronchitis, 
imediate relief from coughs or inflamed 
ions of the throat. 
yur child complains of sore throat particu- 
rly when Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about, 
)LENE at once, Laboratory tests, 
at vaporized CrREsoLEne kills diphtheria 





)LENE is a boon to ASTHMATICs, 
your physician about 1t.. Descriptive 
t with proofs of its value on request. 


All Druggists. 





CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 
4 lo be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat 


At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 





180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
1651 Notre Dame St., MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Sam Loyd’s Mental Gymnastics 


Some Designs for the Eighth Book of Tan 


ONTINUING our 

description of the 
magical little | tan- 
grams from the point 
where. it was inter- 
rupted by the Christ- 
mas festivities, we will _ 
take occasion to. say 
that there has been a 
widespread and liber- 
al response to the call 
for original pictures 
worthy. of representa- 
tion. in the. eighth 
book: of Tan. _Begin- 
ners, however, who had not realized the possibili- 
ties of the seven pieces, contributed many sketches 
which required a certain descriptive explanation 
to-tell whether the subject submitted represented 
a coal: scuttle, an ‘angel, a dish of stew, or some 
other article, supposed to represent an era of ad- 
vanced .civilization.: It. will be noticeable that 
all of the illustrations given, tell their own story, 
so our contributors will-kindly bear this point in 





Set of chesemen, by A. R. Austin, of North Hancock, Maine 





mind,.and also remember to sign their name and 
address to each and every picture that they may 
send in in the future, otherwise they become hope- 
lessly tangled ,up in the opening of such large 
mails as -we are now receiving. 

To give an idea ofsome of the clever designs 
which are being submitted, we take occasion to 
show at the top of this page a set of ivory chess- 
men. 


| Betow is a ‘Texas Steer,” designed by E. S. Miller,.of Baltimore, Maryland; also a wheel- 
barrow, by Mrs. W. A. Schenk, of Grand Rapids, Michigan; a sofa, by R. P. Carr, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts and a reclining chair with foot-rest, by Mrs. E. J. Whittmer, of Adelphi, Ohio 







A bright little miss from the rural districts 
presents the foliowin~ study in geese 











Here is what might be termed a historical sketch supposed to represent Napoleon’s 
efforts with the tangrams when he recalled the disastrous retreat from Moscow 


=} 





hy of a place In the eighth 
Among the many other designs received, the following have also been selected as worthy n 
book of Tan: a j Aa eth girl, by Frank C. Banks, Detroit, Michigan; a student, by Mrs. S. P. Carns, address unknown; a 
boot, by H.F. Batch, Fitchburg, Mass.; a colonial chair, by Mrs. A. G.Willlams, San José, Cal.; silhouette studies, by W. D. 
Kent, San Francisco, Cal.; a boat, by E. A. Rober, Philadelphia, Pa.; a swordfish, a hatchet, and a congress gaiter 





By way of representing 

modern civilization, 

we present a telephone, by 

Glynne J. Bowen; 

a flying machine chasing a baloon, 
by O. M. Dayton, 

and a ‘‘ cake-walker,’’ by 

Mrs. 8. P. Carns 


One dollar each will be paid for all tangram designs accepted for the elghth 
Address, Sam Loyd, Puzzie Editor, Success, New York City 


book of Tan. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS fl 


are Reliable 
Accurate 
and 


Always 
rey 


in any 
Emergency , 












. OEVICE 
Ofyour dealer or sent 
to any address cash with order 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
FITCHBURG. MASS.USA. 
Ew YORK OFFICE S99 CHAMBERS St 


“SUN” | 


as a_ candle, 
powerful as 100 cand- 


Conforms to all In- 
suranceUnderwriters’ 
Write for Catalogue. 
The «e Sun »” 
Outshines 
Them All. 








Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 
Agents make 
ya 
ranc. up) 
pots in all lange cities. 


Sun V: 
me" Light Co. 


Box 601, Canton, 0. 
_ discus of the 


To California 


Three trains hy ~~ Apt = Fgntee 
The Overland Limited, the luxurious electric- 
lighted train, leaves Chicago daily at 8 p.m. 
Less than three days en route. Two other daily 
trains leave'‘Chicago at 10 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. 
All the luxuries of modern travel. 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS LINE. 








Good M BY MAIL 
00 anners sy malt 
A course of instruction in Correct Social U has just been 
pared of the most famous social writers in the coun- 

» inclu Mrs. ‘John Sherwood, Mrs. Burton d, Mra. 

. r Wilcox,.Mrs.,Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Margaret 


E. r, Mrs. John A. Lo 
Tt has been especially p repared tor the 
to appear well and’ who wish their children to appear w 
It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
ite, to wear on all occasions. 
It aids one to become easy, graceful, mag- 
netic, fascinating, and successful. 
Anyone can a aoqnise elegant manners by autne 5 it wy leis- 
ure hours. manners are essential to su e your 
child this: je. 4 Endorsed by men Be women ra social 
prominence. Wort many times its cost as a work of reference. 
pone} handsome Free Book, richly illustrated, gives a 
mplete description of the course of instruction. 
Sent name and address for free copy. 


The New: York Society of Self=Culture, 











Dept. P6, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FR 


Valuable booklets. st 





- 
ving complete, reliable ont important infor- 
mation rega: he oil and — industries, the best companies, 
inside eee, sends. &c., showing how large fortunes are easily 
made from small investments; also details of plan whereby the suc- 
cess of any tavestancas can be made absolutely certain. Do not fail 
to to write forthem. A. L. WISNER & CO.,(Inc.), 32 Broadway, N.Y. 





We send six Linen Turnover Collars, all-different 
designs; Bowknots, Floral and. Conventional, with our 
new circular of embroidery novelties, only 10 cents. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box 17 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. FENAND PENCIL. p> 


PEN AND PENCIL. poctpag 


TRIChEL PL~tSs&. . 













MARKS 
ANYTHING 
A” —_STAMPSOF ALLKINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CQ; P68, . NEW HAVEN.CON 





b Collars—t1 Oc 
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Greeley’s Power of Concentration 





He wrote in the midst of the noisy crowd 


Hor“cE GREELEY was a splendid example of 
the truth of Emerson's aphorism, ‘‘The one 
prudence in life is concentration.’’ He was in- 
variably a whole man to one thing at a time. 
The marvelous power of concentration which en- 
abled him to accomplish so much in manhood 
was characteristic of him even in childhood. 
This habit of concentration was invaluable to 
him in later years, when, as editor of the New 
York ‘‘Tribune,"’ his waking hours, and often the 
hours when he should have been sleeping, were 
filled with exacting work. The story is told that 
on one occasion, amid the excitement of the pass- 
ing of an immense procession up Broadway, while 
the streets were lined with people, flags waving 
and bands playing lustily, he sat down near the 
Astor House, and, using the top of his hat for 
a desk, wrote an important editorial for the 
‘««Tribune,’’ with as much composure as if he 
were sitting in his office. 

Our cover for this issuc, represents Horace 
Greeley when he left home. It was a bright morn- 
ing in early summer, and the lad started out with 
little else besides his great determination to build 
his career. His mother’s parting words to him, 
‘Try and come home somebody,”’ were not 
spoken in vain. 

w - 
The Office of a Teacher 
GOME one has said that the appointment of a 
school superintendent may be of more con- 
sequence to our nation’s power than the promotion 
of a major general. 

What can be of more importance to civilization 
than the raising of human values, the taking of 
crude, ignorant lumps of human clay, and, by years 
of patient fashioning and intelligent training, de- 
veloping them into educated, cultured, and strong 
men? 

We think it is a wonderful thing for a sculptor 
to raise ‘the value of a rough piece of marble or 
granite from a few dollars to a hundred thousand 
dollars by calling out an idea which would have 
slept in the cold stone forever had not.his genius 
awakened it. But for a teacher’s fashioning hand 
the value of the human block of clay would have 
been: but half what it is. 

Itis the office of a teacher to raise human values: 
to take the low, and elevate them; to train the 
ignorant, and leave them intelligent; to restrain 
the impetuous and self-willed; and shape them into 
self-controlled, polished, beautiful characters. 


IotT 










HE success of the Oldsmobile is due ' 

to its absolute reliability. The work- , 
ing parts are simple, easily understood 
and all complications are eliminated. 
Highest awards in Endurance and Re- . 
liability Runs prove this standard, Run- 
about to be the best thing on wheels, 
Operated by a single lever from the seat 
and always under instant control. 

The Oldsmobile gives perfect satisfac- 
tion on all roads in all kinds of weather, 
it is built to run and does it. 


Price $650.2 


Write for illustrated book to Dept. T. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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We make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, etc. No middleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight t boon toons factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of enamel with 
any three letters or any two ‘figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts, 
In Sterling Silver $9.50 per dozen. 
A Sample 25 cts. 


designs 
All work guaranteed, special designs and 
estimates gladly furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
85 Chamber of Commerce, ROCHESTER. N Y. 


THE TONE THAT TELLS 


—Our VIOLINS, MANDOLING and uw. 






















SMITHS ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“ SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 


ee eee fag conditions ae 


Kinds of prints 
plenane 
Used by U.B-E. oan 
Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Sampie Tag 5 Cents. . 
Dept. E, CHAS. C. SmerenH, 
EXETER, NEBRASK. 


“EASY” Stair Rod Fasteners 





can be > in ote ina minute ite with no othertool bes ali 
tr:k hammer and need never be rem When you wan 
to take up the stair carpet, just open the catches at eac 
end (it is as easy as mi door) and remove 

full set of fasteners for sent 


gamtahuliheumeahniaan a Write for 


BLOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 91 Hill Street, 








shoots B. B, shot with great force, and is just the 
game or Barrel Is nicely rag 

wood with mahogany finish. SENT, ALL PREP. 
a for selling 18 of our beautiful scarf-pinsat roc, eac 
New Engiand Bupply Co., Dept. 8, West Mansfield, Masa, 


Gentleman Wanted 


who can invest 383 wil teing you an income of 0 iis elke 


it’s no turf speculation or 
lines See 








thera: fsa! Pa. 
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We tales SI nat 





Children’s 


Sacques 
of Cuting Flannel. 


Colors: 





Our 


Catalogue 
, for the complete 
Outfitting of Boys, Girls 
- and Infants, 
describes over2,cooarticles 


—more than 1,000 of which 
are’illustrated. 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 








We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence veceives frompt attention, 
Address Dert. 27. 

60-62 WEST 23d STREET, - - NEW YORK 


ris STEAM COOKED FOODS 


Food cooked b: 





and moré ble the 2S ere or 
baked. Qur ~— great 
aiventene for different 


cereal foods that are on the 
People esting steam cooked foods will 
not suftsr from 


You can mac. cooking a pleasure by using the 


Ohio Steam Cooker “tors. 


Entire meal cooked over one 







of stove. Only cooker made with steam con- 
denser and copper tank, sold on 80 days trial. 
jet it for your home and summer cottage. 


AGENTS babe pining =) i terms. 


a week can be 
y Write for mantney at once. “wet 
circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
24 Ontarlo Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets, TOLEDO, ONIO 


Loa] Gen loborres 


Guaranteed not to give trouble. Save Save money, 
time and =. by by mounting your shades on the 


H ARTSHORN 


oon 
ROLLERS 























should send at once for our 


beautifull 
Y- how to make money. 


sale catalogue i all ti 
and cheapest 
ties, fancy g 
day presents, also 
dress 
LYNN & CO., 48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





100 Usxavse, OSC 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. ova an day 


filled received. ' 
isfaction guaranteed. Not chnetaatte elsewhere at twice pg 
wae “CARD STYLE” FR 


BE. J. SCHUSTER PTG. ‘& ENG. CO., Dept. 204, St. Louis, Me. 


ae MAKING 


Y ANEW PR 
OUR PRINCESS LACE Loom 
= weave the most beautiful Laces of every 
Gescriptio un. Eyery lady wants one. A Big Money 
Maker For Ladies Living at Home. Our new book on 
Lace Making gives full papiceess Free upon request. 
TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. G, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Send us your address and we will 
a a ure show you how to make $8 a day 
ee oes ae) we furnish the 
ou free; you 
work in the locality where you live. yo us your address 
and we will explain the b 


‘ull — 
lear profit of $3 for every days work, abeolu y sure. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 7S8O, Detroit, Wich, 


RU Ae eee 


MANSHIP”® and ‘‘PROGRESS” magazine are the ee .~ 





tee ac 


Write at on 





finest productions of the printers’ art. This magazine is edited in 

interest of the busy man and to inspire young people. Prostiont Bam 

eation, Office Duties, Thrilling s ries, Funny Jokes and Carica- 
res, Half-tone Scenes, Lectures, Instruction, e! 


HOFFMANN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ifyou possess « fair education, why not utilize It at a genteel and uncrowded profession 
tng $16 to $85 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original morose ae 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


WE WANT 








Boys in eve 


town to sell our Maga- 
zine. Very 


iberal terms. 





Address, LITTLE BOYS & omnes io, Plainfield, Ind.' 





A SUCCESSFUL SONG 

MAKE YOU Bice. ie: 
music your w 

arrange positions and blish. 

Groom Music Cn Steinway Ro 


Song- Writers 
and Poets.. 


pink and bjue! 
striped. Sizes: 1, : 
2 and 3 years. 69c. 


pen 
fuel, labor,and provisions. Used on any Serna’ 


e 
_— supply dam Send for a free 
sample : 





s UC CE Ss 's 
‘'If You Can’t Go to College 


[Concluded from page 85] 
a study of socialism. — It is in this way that I my- 
self, when I had a course of this kind, approached 
these problems, and an outgrowth of my work is 
found in my book, ‘Socialism and Social Re- 
form.’’ A very excellent book on socialism is 
William Graham's ‘Socialism, New and Old.’’ 
Kirkup's ‘‘Inquiry into Socialism’’ isan interest- 
ing work, and evinces a gocd deal of sympathy 
with the spirit of socialism. Rae's ‘‘Contempo- 
rary Socialism ’’ is a more conservative book, and 
could, perhaps, be advantageously studied .with 
the ‘Fabian Essays,’’ giving the position of what 

we might call conservative socialism. 
Modern taxation absorbs a considerable pro- 


portion of the wealth of the more highly civilized | 
nations, in some cases over ten per cent. This’ 


gives us some idea of the significance of the opera- 
tions of modern governments. A well-educated 
man should study these operations on their finan- 
cial side, and that particular branch of economics 
which has to do with the financial operations of 
government is called ‘‘ Public Finance.’’ Itdeals 
with the revenues of government, with their ex- 
penditure and their administration. In my own 
opinion, the best work on finance is that by 
Professor Henry C. Adams, and it bears the 
title, ‘‘Finance.’’ Briefer works which may be 
mentioned are Plehn’s ‘Introduction to Pub- 
lic Finance’’ and Daniel’s ‘‘ Elements of Public 
Finance.”’ 

This is a good, full course in political economy, 
and gives more than most college students receive, 
although less than some receive who make a spe- 
cialty of economic studies. It will take some 
time and effort to cover this ground satisfactorily, 
but I recommend it to my readers without hesita- 
tion. It will be found worth while, and, if pur- 
sued conscientiously, will not fail to bear fruit in 
a a better citizenship. 
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The Work @f a ‘Success-Club Student 


VASSILY BONCH-BRUEVICH, 

a native of Russia, but 
for a long time a student in 
Chicago, is to-day proud to 
acknowledge him- 
self a Success-Club 
boy. After complet- 
ing his studies in 
Chicago, he devoted 
his attention to 
farming in the West. 
During the pastyear, 
he has been a stu- 
dent in Paris. His 
ambition has been 
to return to Russia 
and do what he can 
toward the improve- 
ment of agricultural 
conditions in that 
country, an aspira- 
tion that may soon 
be gratified. Inare- 
cent lettcr to Suc- 
CEss, he inclosed a 
clipping from the 
Paris edition of the 
NewYork ‘‘ Herald,” 
wherein is men- 
tioned his good fortune in attracting to him- 
self recognition .by the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
of Russia, from whom he received a present, and 
through whose good offices he is to-be recom- 
mended in Russia as a writer on American agri- 
cultural topics, especially such as will inform his 
countrymen about western farm life in the United 
States. The fortunate young man writes that it 
was through a Success Club that he was encour- 






_ VASSILY BONCH-BRUEVICH 


aged to make a specialty of practical agricultural’ 


study, which now appears to promise so much’ for 
him in results. ‘The accompanying: portrait of 
Vassily Bonch-Bruevich will be particularly appre- 
ciated by:‘Success-Club memibers ‘as well as by all: 
of our other readers. 
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A'true friend is like ivy,—the greater the ruin, the closer 
he clings.—D. L. Moopy. 
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YES 


There are other railroads between 
the east and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the best 
you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of 
its eye the safe ef and comfort of its sees. 

the loveliness and variety of its scenery 
number and importance of its cities, and ¢ the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
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My Rise From the 
Slums to Manhood 


OWEN KILDARE 
[Concluded from page 77] 











I walked with her, and explained” 


She saw me, and, when she heard of .my deter- 
mination to act thenceforth as her bodyguard, she 
chided at first, but then laughed. and told me I 
was very kind. I wish you. could. realize my 
feelings when she, the first to do so, told me that. 
Surely the dangers along the journey to her home 
were trifling and few, but no proud queen in days 
of sword and lance had more devoted cavalier to 
fight, die, or live. for her. . That seemed to. be 
my sole duty. This new feeling of vague -happi- 


ness had benumbed me, and, though I was then 


leading a more decent life, it was still aimless‘ and 
without purpose. However, God. does not send 
angels into the world without purpose. 

We had arrived at her door on a beautiful after- 
noon, and I was on the point of taking leave, when 
she handed me a card’ and asked me a question 
concerning it. My fairy palace of bliss crumbled 
to pieces, I could not cipher or decipher my own 
name. What else could I do but slink away to 
hide myself, my ignorance, my shame, forever? 
But, before I had taken a step, a little hand grasped 
my arm, and, then and there, took up its faithful 
guidance of me, and every fiber of my big, ungainly 
frame thrilled at this waking of a better life. 

Then the sweet professor, besides her class at 
school, saddled herself with this unwieldy, husky 
kindergarten. Never was the alphabet. more 
quickly mastered, and ‘‘c—a-t, cat,’’ and ‘‘r—a-t, 
rat,"’ were spelled by me in a surprisingly short 
time. Who would not have learned quickly with 
such a teacher? 

But even dolls can be made to talk, and parrots 
can imitate empty chatter. My teacher wanted 
me to have the means to lift myself out of my 
ditch. The little sculptor, who was molding this 
huge mass of the commonest clay into;the.sem- 
blance of a man, wanted to waken that’ in me 
which would make me something apart from the 
thing I had been. Coming out of my darkness, 
she did not lead me at once into the radius of the 
dazzling light; but, as with the tots in her primary 
class, step by step she coached me into the way of 
righteous intelligence. Gradually I began to see, 
—to see with the eyes of my soul,—and I founda 
world about me abounding in the evidences of an 
almighty and wise Creator. I began to understand 
and to love this newer and better life, and began 
to hate the old life, which, in vain, tried to tempt 
me back to it. 

One thing which I can never emphasize suffi- 
ciently is the sacrifices that little woman _under- 
went for me from the beginning to the very end. 
She was the main support of her mother and a 
young invalid brother. Besides these two, she had 


only one other relative, an elder brother, in a far, 


western city. They were refined people, and you 
can imagine what it meant to them to have a big, 
uncouth fellow intrude into their home circle. 
I shall never forget the horror-stricken countenance 
of her mother at my first appearance for my pri- 
vate lesson. It needed no interpreter to read the 
question of her eyes: ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, where 
did this come from, and what is it?’’ But‘ 
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found a dear little ally in my teacher’s brother, 
whose willing horse I was for many a ride, wild 
and hazardous, from kitchen to parlor... That first 
peep into real home life’ fairly upset. me. Since 
then I have seen many more luxurious places, but 
none where my heart felt so much at home, Every 
detail of it was noticed by: me,—the neatness, the 
taste of the modest decorations,—and I set. my 


| jaws and said, ‘‘1, too, will have a home, and, 


perhaps, not only for myself, but—"’ 
was too early to dream too far! 

To dream of things will never bring them to 
you, and, as people who had known me had 
always given me credit for stubborn determina- 
tion in wicked pursuits, I resolved to apply this 
determination to a better end. I looked for work, 


Ah, but it 


.—good; honest, hard. work,, My experience sur- 
| prised me. Only.a few months had passed since 
~] my transformation, but it had been noted by men 
}-whom I had thought indifferent to my fate. Ican 


say, with the utmost conviction, that, if a man deter- 


"mines without compromise to do right, he will 


find friends, -all-willing to help-him along, among 
those he had expected to prove nothing more than 


-mere acquaintances. 


I went to work at-one of the steamboat piers as 
a baggageman,—sometimes referred to as a ‘‘ bag- 
gage-smasher, ’’—at eight dollars a week, a smaller 
amount than I-had often ‘‘earned’’ in one night 
in the dive. On my first pay day, those eight 
dollars were recounted by me innumerable times; 
not because I was dissatisfied with the smallness 
of the amount, but because I felt good, really 
good, at having at length earned a week’s wages 
by honest toil. Every one of those bills had its 
own meaning for me. 

Of course, my teacher knew of my employment, 
and, with my first pay, I bought a little gift for 
her. It.also gave mea pretext for explaining to 
her my future plans. 

Much of her time had been taken up with me, 
and I owed all of my new life to her endeavor. 
It would have been an imposition for me to trou- 
ble her any longer, especially when I had steady 
employment and could attend evening schools 
and study at home in spare hours.’ I wanted to 
thank her, and not be quite so conspicuous where, 
because of social differences, I did not belong. 

I said something about coming from the gutter. 
She would not listen to it. As to coming from 
the gutter, why, many a coin is dropped there and 
remains there until some one picks it up and, by 
a little polishing, makes it as good as it ever was. 

It was just like her: she always claimed to have 
found something good in me, which I could not 
have discovered. On the other hand, as soon as 
I resumed, my lessons, she perceived. that quite 
often her pupil could be severely trying. It was 
the harrowing science of arithmetic which caused 
the most.trouble. I had a confirmed habit of 
becoming hopelessly muddled in my multiplica- 
tion table. “When floundering in the numerical 
labyrinth, I would hear just the faintest little sigh, 
and, looking up, would see a dear little forehead 
showing the most cunning wrinkles of resignation. 
It was then that horrid wickedness would take 
dire possession of me, and I would intentionally 
make more mistakes just to see those eyes re- 
proach me for my stupidity. 

So we went on, elaborating the educational 
course by hearing lectures here and there, and by 
reading standard works by the best authors. For 
the summer months we arranged a series of ex- 
cursions. On one outing she would be the su- 
preme director and dictator; I, on the next. 
Candor compels meto confess that my excursions 
always led us dangerously near to Coney Island, 
if not quite to it; yet people can enjoy themselves 
even there, for it is the same old océan, and the 
same sea air there as elsewhere, and it only lies 
with the visitor how to spend a holiday. 

On her days, I was always kept in the dark as 
to our destination until we reached it. It invaria- 
bly proved to be some quiet country place, and, after 
depositing the luncheon in a shady spot, the pro- 
fessor’. would trip from flower to flower, from tree 
to' tree, and deliver little sermons on birds, flowers, 
and minerals. It was the most efficient way to 
teach me the difference between a pine tree and a 
rosebush. There never were other days like them, 
and, surely, there never will be again. 

We had then known one another for a long time. 
I had become capable of reasoning, and I had 
grave cause for doing so. Was it all for the best? 
Love is no respecter of persons. It comes'to all, 
rich and poor alike. Will it, then, surprise you'to 
know that constant.companionship with my men- 
tor had awakened in me thoughts very foreign to 
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grammar and arithmetic? I loved her; I knewit, 
but I also felt that that love was destined to be 
buried unsatisfied. 

That is what my reason told me, but in my heart 
there echoed a stirring hymn of fondest hope. It 
would not let me rest, and I became a pestering 
nuisance to my teacher. Many times daily I would 
ask her the questions, ‘‘ Why, why do you undergo 
this ceaseless labor?—why do you set yourself this 
gigantic task of trying to make of me a‘man?’’ 

As in all other matters, in my love-making I 
was rough and uncouth, and an answer to my 
question was long refused. One day I asked it 
again, and then we understood. 

Naturally, this gave me an increased impetus to 
earn more money, and | put enough zeal into my 
work to receive several increasesin salary. Never- 
theless, I often thought it so out of proportion to 
desire that I doubted if my little lady would con- 
sent to marry a chap who was nothing more than 
a ‘‘baggage-smasher.’’ My wise standby thought 
differently, and called my attention to the fact that 
a ‘*baggage-smasher’’ need not always remain 
one, and that most presidents and heads of noted 
companies and corporations had begun, as I had, 
at the bottom of the ladder. I felt better on hear- 


ing that, and, in my greediness, imposed on her: 


still further. In spite of my years, it was not until 


then that I knew what it is to love and to be! 


loved, and, for the first time in my life, I was 
supremely happy. 

Success without thrift is barely possible. My 
salary was more than ample for my needs, and I 
had quite a sum in a savings bank. With the ag- 
gressiveness of a capitalist, I began to urge mat- 
ters, and, with the consent of her mother, (then my 
dearest friend, ) the date of our wedding was set for 
February. It was two months until then, but we 
found our most important business in wandering 
from store to store to gaze at the show-windows 
and to appraise household goods like dona fide 
purchasers. 

In January, we were out on one of our usual 
rambles. It was one of those mild winter even- 
ings which make our climate so uneven. A shower 
fell, and we were caught in it. We were only a 
short distance from her home, and she wanted to 
reach it before the shower should become a down- 
pour. In vain I tried to put my coat over her, 
the plucky girl only laughing and hurrying the 
faster. The exposure to the rain easily brought on 
what was at first considered ‘‘just a trifling cold,” 
but the beginning of the end had come. 

For weeks she painfully lingered-on her bed, 
and I marveled with awe at the heroic spirit of 
my little girl In all her conscious moments 
she spoke to me with the! wisdom of another 
world, and gave me then her legacy of purest,.god- 
liest love. The afternoon sun was low one day 
when she asked me to lift her to the window. _I 
took into my arms my sweet burden, and we looked 
in silence on the street beneath us. It was a 
humble neighborhood, devoid of all picturesque- 
ness. All we saw in the last sheen of the sun’s 
departing rays was a little girl playing with a kit- 
ten, but we watched, my. beloved one with smiling 
interest, until she grew tired and returned to her 
couch. Sitting by her side, still confident, I was 
lulled by the quiet and.the memory of her haPPY 
smile, and fell asleep. 

Suddenly I was awakened. Her hand was not 
in mine. Her mother knelt beside the bed. I 
understood, and all that I had learned was forgot- 
ten in an instant. The animal, so long subdued, 
arose in me with fury. Then I learned to weep 
tears of anguish, but I laughed at Providence and 
scorned divinest solace, until my brain went whirl- 
ing into madness. With the morning sun came 
saner, holier thoughts, and from her sacred features 
a message came tome. I knelt and prayed, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done.”’ 

Soon after the funeral the mother and the little 
brother went West to the elder son to make their 
future home with him. I was ill for some time, 
but found my position still open for me after re- 
gaining my health. I was not quite so strong as I 
had been, but did not wish to neglect my work, 
and, overtasking myself, an accident permanently 


incapacitated me for that kind of employment. I: 


had to’ submit to an operation,—to be repeated 
later,—and the expense, with the long, enforced 
spell of idleness, soon exhausted the remainder 
of my savings. 

I had no fear that I would revert to my former 


ways of wickedness. I had learned to understand | 
life, felt mind and soul within me, and I' wanted’ 


to.go.on, not back; and, besides, theré was the leg- 
acy of her who had taught me all this. 
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To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we He the following Sordi ef _— 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 
To all who state where this advertisement was seen, and enclose 10 Sete (in stamps). we will 
mail the, Catalogue, and also send free of , our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of 


seeds, containing one seceet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Tp brides Pansies, Giant Fancy} . 
Mixed; Asters, Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato, and Cardinal 

Radish ina coupon envelope,which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-centcash 

payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 








: AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 


EIGHT DOLLAR GUARANTEE 


MACHINE, the ed tal of wowing ANTIQUE Pov ye a, roy ae e SeRoCe SEWING 


$10.45 brated New NEW QUEEN ie ros mee, SUSE beautiful marauetry deco- 
$12.85 BUnpion cowing mocuine’ 
our MINNESOTA, the eq sueal "Of sogeies 


THE “AB HINT 
i Pig +} MACHINES WE SELL EVERY OTHER 











seeeeeeee 


You must write for it. Ir you seen the 
number of your own neigh 


THREE MONTHS: F 
FOR FREE SEWING MACHINE caranogoe | 4-1 siete spud 
—s => liberal a oer after received’ offer and three mon 

cut this Gr send & postal card, ask. for, FREE SEWING 
MACHINE SGaTALOGUE. Pena ts Re CO. C w this notice 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. Ill. 


$1.22 OO PER SECTION 12 sprarts JG BEES” SECTIONAL 
ee ee BOOKCASE 

ae oer at bees sag gama 2 Sapte Pompe ong pe be doors.” _ Ga. , 
i “On Approval” a to resurn o¢ OUF sae aon te not found oso our oie 7 price 4 to 
n is obtainable an anyw! atretail. We prepay freight all points 

Carolina. (Freight eq to points 


ot the” and North yi F  cmeaed and North aalized 
hy ‘Ask for force Band, No. 


COLD M EDALS--H ICHEST AWARDS. 


For su; op of — Tn of material, construction, workmanship, and perfect opera- 
tion o on binging: Get receding doors,” the * M Sectional Bookcase received 
the Gola Medal the est award at both the Pan-A’ can and Charleston Expositions. 
CAUTION.—Do not be misled by the decei advertisements of imitaters. No other 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding ay -4 jt yo n! lutely non-binding and automatic— 
the basic patents completely cov: covering y this company exclusively and no 
other b the same valuable sfeatires. In the law suit concerning w! & com- 
petitor ry  meneeeny ee rning to the Public” the United States Circuit Court 
P in ome  taver. 
Tam FRED MACEY GOoO., Ltd., - GRAND eee MIGH. 
Branches: New York, 298-29 Broad Boston, 178 Federal 8t. Makers 
Phiiadelphia, N.E cor. ish & Market Bis. ; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bidg. | Office and bene 


























S10 PREMIUMS “wu $10 ASSORTMENT 


2: AP § #3, and Pogtzgees. Our Premiums consist of Couches, Morris 

75 Mestiet Desks, Stoves, Musical Instruments, etc. In vac 
through the LOG ooD Ad ye — furnish yest entire.home free. Send your eae aad 
address and we will a> pA absolutely FREE our beautiful illustrated wt e containing handsome and 
useful premiums, also ful{{information in regard to our 30 days’ rcs TRIA 


10f100 Premiums LOCK WOOD SOAP CO., Dept. 20, = - ‘ANGae CITY, MO. 














, System-of 


A HUNDRED PER CENT. Teaching by Mail. t llege 


LEARN, PHARMACY #2 


vans ES for examination 
those who wr —— “Fn. now. established 1 al oer fo 
Correspondence ciheee tae J. Heeb, » 4 N. 
Penn’a S., Indianapolis, U. 





FREE aims, Dwar? Pot Oranges, etc. FLOWERS 


Jessnmine Gardens, Jessamine, Fla. as 


ces 
PETA aLUMA INCUBATOR co. 
Box 525, P. Cal. Be: 
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LIVER 


PEWRITER 


‘The Standard Visible Writer. 
It has risen in popular favor 
through merit only. 

Write for Catalogue. 

‘The Oliver er Co., 


127 Lake St., Chicago, 111.,U.S.A. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, Eng. 








WONDERFUL PIANO OFFER. 


= yey — 
$ PIANOS A 


$2900 "$138.00 
$115.00 $165.00 


[om FOR THE MOST LIBERAL 
OFFER EVER MADE, by 
which we place one of these 
pianos in any home in the 
United States ON TRIAL, 


Write for our Special 








a eo \ Piano Catalogue. 
Yomi, Sears, Roebuck. & Co. 
CHICACO, ILL. 
GREA saving 
— device ever invented, worth 
per STAEFORD BRB Og eee 
a labor. Convenient plac <F3d for 
ITC HEN F Gncte bag — Ry ~ 
SEE rive $2.50 and up. Following 
ESHARINGS . dag a By 


ga 
Get our wholesale factory 





— INYGIENIY | + CER 
Bisa, pt wot ny Leen 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., Chicago. Ome Fumiture - - - - - No.9 





& IDEAL*Sream Cooker 


With Doors, Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Has water guage and replenishing tube on outside. 
Makes tough meats tender. Will hold.12 one- 
| quartj ars in canning:fruits. We e the world- 
renowned round Ideal Cooker with whistle. We 
end fr The Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents’ Bonanza, 

n Sbeswanes catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
OKER OO. Box 45 Toledo, 0 


Poultry Paper Free 


Your name an + Bad ona postal card mailed to 








Reliable Poultry Journal, Box I, Quincy, IIli- 
nois, will t.‘ng you a free sa ye copy of the iggest and 
best Poultry journal published. Over one hundred pages. 


CASH PRIZE S-— Everybody gets paid 


$ 5 Oo Oo —Write for full particulars. 
A Big Thing for Subscription Agents. 


You Can Succeed 


in the poultry business ium as Be have if 
follow the same plans. We tellall about w rat 
we have dor:e and how we did it, in our new 
year book, 


** Poultry for Profit.?? 


Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, and eggs 
for hatching, in seas®n. Cuts an a panae fee poultry 
houses. It costs too much peay and time to be given 
aw: tH but i sent for 10 cen 


EJ. W. MILLER CO., Box 18, Freeport, Ill. 


Te Saree 

























The PRAIRIE STATES 342 

KEEP’ AT THE HEAD) FIRST. 
More made-more -sold- ON 
more prizes won than,’ 





ALL OTHERS combined, 


[Senda for gatalogue- just out-fin- 
ost ever issued,Mention this paper. 
PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY * Pa., U.S.A. 





























The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are heed to Raden Fa winner Vg 


prices on birds a: 
1908 catalogue cont omaala for 10 cen’ aw H - 
RHEEMS, PA. 


8B. BH. GREIDER, «- « 
TREES we Aut ven 78 Years 
Want MORE SALESMEN 


Frouir ae ‘We 
STARK yamine se: PAY . ¥.; tc 


ant 











SU‘CCES'’S 

Some, who will approve of my determination to 
go on, might disapprove of the method employed. 
But I had to go to work, and to accept the first 
chance offered to me, becoming a dish-washer in 
a downtown lunch room at three dollars a week. 
It was unsavory work, but it was work, and left 
me time in the evenings and on Sundays to read 
books so well beloved ro and then my only 
companions. 

I began then to weit, and have been writing 
ever since for newspapers and magazines. Bril- 
liancy, elegance of diction and a choice vocabulary 
will not be found in my stories, but the truth is 
there, and that is something. 

-In that direction nowlies my ambition. I want 
to be a writer with’a purpose. I want to tell the 
plain truth about men and things as I know them 
and see them every day in the homes in the ten- 
ements, in these abodes of friendless, hopeless 
men, many of whom were once as ‘‘good,’’ as 
respectable; ‘as. any of my readers. I want to 
dedicate my pen, no matter how ungifted, to their 
service, that others may know, as*I know, where 
‘ fellow beings begin to rail against their God and 
men, because they deem themselves forgotten. I 
want to ‘show that, often, it is their, hearts which’ 


. hunger most, and not their stomachs, and ask you 


to*believe that they, as well as others, can feel 
hunger ‘and cold,:and can also love and despair. 
I know there is work*in that field for me, and it 
is my ambition to become successful in it and 
worthy of it, as a proof that one of God’s sweetest 
daughters has not lived and died in vain. 





THE GIFTS 
Sharlot M. Hall 


There were three gifts at cventide the West Wind 

4 brought to me, 

Thet I might choose for joy or use my fate from out 

a the three : 

“Now here is gold,” the West Wind saith, ‘and 
fair it is to see; 

Who chooscth gold hath power to hold; men serve 
him loyally.’ 


“A prince he is,” the West Wind saith, ‘I know 
the hidden mince; 

Shalt guide thee now o’er fire and snow to where 
the ingots shinc?’’ 

“Nay, rom who hath the yellow gold hath trouble at 


Whose pe arc few, whose hcart is truce, what 
knoweth he of lack?’ 


“But here is Love,” the West Wind saith, ‘the 
light of life is he; 

Wilt bid him now to crowa thy brow with myrtle 
greenery? 

He sets the pace that young fect dance and leads 
with Ivte and bow; 

Take thow his hand and through the land with him 
till curfew go.’ 


“Nay, then, for he who scekcth Love finds but an 
empty nest; 

Love cometh still ‘of his own will, unsought, and that 
is best.”’ 

Then one s ‘out vi loud and clear: ‘Now I 
am -Work,”’ said he; » 

** And they who hold nor love nor gold have need 

_ of mine and me.” 


“Wilt follow; follow, where I lead?” his voice 
tang free and strong; 

“Here’s Wag and cheer for all the year; here’s 
‘of every wrong.’ 

“Yea, I ~ fain to follow thee ; ‘thou spcakest like a 


“Then shalt thou sec, if truc thou be, the other gifts 
I bring.” 











» = 
. <-«, Josh Billings on “Sharp” Men - 


The sharp man iz often mistaken for the wize one, but 
he iz just az diffrent from a wize one az he iz from an hon- 
est one. “" 

He trusts tew his cunning for suckcess, and this iz the 
next thing to being a rogue. 

The sharp man iz like a razor,—generally too sharp for 
enny thing but a shave.” 

Theze men are not tew be trusted, —they ’ are so consti- 


_ tuted that they must cheat sumboddy, and, rather than be 


idle-or loze a good job, they will pitch onto oe best 
- friends. 

‘Fhey are.not exackly outkasts, but. liv cluss on the bor- 
ders of criminality; and are liable tew step over at enny 
| time. 

-It iz but a step from cunning to raskality, and it iz a step 
_that iz alwuss ‘inviting to take. © 

Sharp men hav but phew friends, and seldumi a Konfi- 
‘ee They.. hav learnt tew fear’ treachery; ‘by studying 

eir pe naturs. 

They are.alwuss bizzy, but; like-the hornet, want'a heap 
‘ov sharp watching. 
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The Skill at the End of YourFingers 


meets the Perfection of Mechanical Skill in 


The Chicago No. 3 
$50 [= 








e results are Perfect Work and Perfect Satis. 
po All who "Ty a § write should read our printed 
matter. 





We are giad to 
CHICAGO WRITING —— co., 
80 Wendell Street, * = Chicago, Ill. 








HORTHAN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


By our superior course and our plan of individual 
instruction it is easy to prepare to earn high salary. 
Good es can always secure payin 
a Be ang one? Time requit 
is cores are easy. Course inexpensive. 
bate not wane Sour position = prospects in life? 
ite to-day, full particulars free. 


THE URBAHNS SCHOOLS, 
962 Calhoun Street, - -. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Note—We also teach the best courses in existence 
in Bookkeeping, Business and Social Letter Writing. 





We give honest, personal instruction 
in any kind of drawing at your home 
by mail. Your choice of 22 courses. 
Positions for either sex $15 to $80 


per 
All requests receive personal attention. 
Art "Soohare, interesting facts, and 
valuable estions = art a oy 
sample dra to interested 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
101 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ILLUSTRATING 
me VORIES METHOD. 


Commercial, Mechanical, Longe pe ga Magazine, Letter- 
ing, Card-Writing, Designing of all aner k taught quickly 
by mail by the Vories Method. All accepta > ae esigns sold 
and money returned tostudents. Personal station to each 
oe. Backed by the La: 

te fer terms. Address Vories’s School ustrating, 
HER hy ———— leg aT Public Oris 7 Yaa 


PACKARD 


Commercial School—45th Year. 
Fourth Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. ?Phone 101-18 
DAY AND EVENING. 

All Business Branches. Individual Instruction. List of 
more than 1700 well-known firms employi ng Packard grad- 
uates sent upon request for Catalogue 


lf You Have Taste 


or talent for drawing, you may become famous like 
the originator of this emo, The HEEB Sys- 
TEM OF TEACHING BY MAIL prepares you quickly 
for a paying position as Cartoonist, Newspaper 
Artist, ee eee otc. Original school in this line. 
Cut out Ai d, special off er to those who write now. 


‘ NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, (Inc. 
HEEB, President, 
41 N. crmaiee Indianapolis, U.S.A. 










































To be able to play or sing any ordinary 
music at sightis something that very 
few can do, no matter how long they 

ve studied. under old methods. We 
guarantee this result in our 


Prima Vista 


‘ourse, Let us send particulars. Write to- 
day. Don’tsay wecan’t doit, letusproveit. 


Correspondence School of Musi 
Marcus L. Quinn sn: Insurance Bite, ae mu, 


if s: Not Satisfied 


With your income or your station in lif 
free booklet, ** WRITLN' 
improve 

















sto! 
and r~ -Writin by mail. Manuscripts criticised and and revised ; 
sold o} ~cpenmeentr _ Taonxrox WEST. Raitor.in- Fly af founded, 
1895, The Nation National Press Association, The aldwin, No. 69, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDY LEADING LAW SCHOOL 


L AW w netabtiebed in 1892. 


lead sidente schools. Teaches law at your : 

feat eres a Bu: i ee Bye eB % 
jusiness 

the bench | And bar. Full particulars tres. 














Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Biock, Chicago. 
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* 
THE EDITOR’S CHAT 
[Concluded from page 88 
the ‘‘dull’’ boy, made no reply to the teacher’s remark; 
but, as he was passing into another room, he patted the 
offender’s head and said, ‘‘ Never mind, my boy; you may 
be a great scholar some day. Do not be discouraged, but 
try, try, and keep on trying."’ 

The discouraged boy became the author of a famous 
commentary on the Bible. He was Doctor Adam Clark, 
and the whole current of his life was changed by a few 
kind and encouraging words from the passing stranger. 

In order to influence a boy to make the most of himself, 
one must first reach his heart.. His confidence must be 
won by taking a real and permanent, instead of a feigned 
or spasmodic, interest in him. 

If you put a new hope into a boy's life; if you see some- 
thing in him which parents or others do not see; if you dis- 
cern possibilities in him that awaken his ambition, as the 
spring sunshine encourages the shrinking germ and helps 
it to lift its head above the sud, you have won his heart 
forever. You can mold him‘ as you will. 


Try to Excel, Not Undersell 


BE ambitious to put the stamp of superiority, the impress 

of your manhood on your work, whatever it may be. 
Let an honest individuality be your trade-mark, so that 
there will be a demand for the product of your labor with- 
out forcing the market. Spending one’s best energies in 
devising schemes to get ahead of others is not half as effect- 
ive, even supposing it were right or justifiable, as the 
creation of a demand for your y oe or merchandise by 
the superior quality of your methods and material. 

+ a 


The Fear of Being Thought “Queer” 


HE fear of being thought peculiar prevents a great 
many people from reaching the limit of their possi- 
bilities. These people can endure unmerited blame, and 
even calumny, with fortitude. They are patient under 
great trials, and are not afraid to face difficulties, noble in 
many ways, and weak, perhaps, only in this one point. 
Fear of ridicule, of being thought different from other 
people, appears to be the one vulnerable spot in their 
armor. ‘They seem unable to rid themselves of the idea 
that they excite comment everywhere because of their sup- 
posed peculiarities. 

Nine times out of ten, this ‘‘queerness”’ is a disease of 
the imagination, and has no real existence. The victim of 
such a morbid condition of mind must be his own physi- 
cian, The veriest tyro in the world’s ways must know that 
men and women are too busy with their own affairs, too 
much occupied with selfish cares to think much about him, 
whether he is like or unlike other people of his acquaint- 
ance. Rest assured they are not watching you or analyz- 
ing your words and movements. Be your natural self as 
far as you can, and do not trouble yourself about what 
others think or say of you. Do what you think to be 
right, and give yourself no concern as to what others think 
of your words or actions, and you will find that your 
‘‘queerness’’ will soon fall away from you. 


¥ ¥ 
Put Yourself into Your Work 


F you would have your work count for something, 
put yourself into it; put character, originality, 
individuality into everything you do. Don't be 
satisfied to be an automaton. Determine that 
whatever you do in life shall be a part of yourself, 
and that it shall be stamped with superiority. Re- 
member that everything you do of real value must 
have the impress of yourself upon it, and let that 
be the evidence of excellence and superiority. 
You will find that devotion to your work will 
pay. Superiority of method, progressiveness, and 
up-to-dateness, leavened with your own individu- 
ality, are permanent. 


w . 
Dishonesty Through Suggestion 


oT long since a town treasurer in New England 
was not able to make his accounts balance, 

and immediately he was suspected of embezzle- 
ment. The strong suspicion in the minds of .the 
townspeople, who had always respected him before, 
and his inability to furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion, so wrought upon his mind that he left the town. 

This adverse thought was so strong against him, 
and held so long that the man actually thought 
that his accounts were short. The prejudice 
against him was so strong that he seems to have 
lost confidence in his own integrity, and thought 
that, perhaps, in some mysterious way, he was 
guilty of the crime of which he was accused. 

Not long after he disappeared, it was discovered 
that his accounts were absolutely correct. There 
is a good lesson here for those who pass hasty 
judgment upon their fellow townsmen. It is well 
known, in the case of servants who have been ac- 
cused of theft by their employers simply because 
they could not account for the loss of property in 
any other way, that this thought held so long 
against them has undermined their own self-confi- 
dence until they have come to think themselves 
possible criminals. 

When the science of mind shall have been fur- 
ther developed, we shall find that many a felon 
has been made out of an honest man or woman 
by cruel suspicion continued so long that he has _ 
lost confidence in his own integrity. 
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$10,000.00 REWARD 


MEN’S STYLE 
No. 3456 
Made in 
Enamel 

Patent Calf, 


and 


‘TO ANY PERSON WHO CAN. INFORM THE PUBLIC 


HOW TO DETECT: 
SHOE FRAUDS | 
BEFORE THE SHOE IS WORN, 


THE ONLY RESTRICTION.JS THAT THE SHOE 
MUST NOT BE DEFACE® AND’ UNSALABLE. 













$5,000.00 REWARD to any person who will inform the 
public how to determine at sight, and without defacing the 
shoe, whether genuine old fashioned Oak Bark Tanned | 
Soie Leather or cheap substitute is concealed’ under’ 
the black or\ stained finish of any and all” 
shoes. 49 
$5,000.00 REWARD (in addition 
to the foregoing reward) is offered for infor- 
mation that will enable the public to deter- 
mine after the shoes are made up, and 
without defaging them’ whether the vamp’ 
(or upper) under the toe cap is whole or 
“The Window of the Sole.’ whether it has been pieced and patched. 


‘The Regal Test (Shoe Dissection) demonstrates that 90 per 
cent. of all other shoes under $6.00 have brittle, cheap, and short- 
lived Hemlock or ‘“‘ Yankee Oak”? leather in the soles, and the 
vamps patched and pieced under the toe cap. if 

A shoe is only as good as its worst part. Its worst part 
is sure to be placed where the eye cannot detect it. ‘ 
“‘ The Window of the Sole’’ is proof positive on all shoes to 
which it is applied ; hem some plan must be evolved which: 
will test all shoes y well. j dad: 

Cut, or tear out the BUZZ SAW panel at the lower right-hand. 
corner of this advertisement. Present this at any of our stores or 
send it with your name and address. Full instructions regarding 
conditions upon which these rewards will be made will be handed. 


Th Regal you, or forwarded by return mail. ' be 
e 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 
Mail Order Department 
BOSTON, MASS., 409 SUMMER ST. 















to any address e 
ot Top receipt 
cata is all shipping 
of the world. WOMEN’S 
REGAL SHOES 
Made in all popular styles, 
both dainty and mannish. 


Sold only in our exclusive stores 
for women, and obtainable through 
our Mall Order Department. 

















con Te] AUTO“T MC, 
Saari me | §=©6© 2 VERDICT 


ma ofall who use 
G&d TIRES 
is that they embod 


Fame ee 
>_> altteadegudioann i 
f Tre Iocan Tree — 
- Strength, 
Speed, — 
Durability; 
P Simplicity, 
Ease of Repair 


=— = CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 


Se NN 
aS tS aad Gad TREC] 
a2 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ! 


MAKERS OF GRU DETACHABLE TIRES 
FOR VEHICLES OF Abb KINDS 









































We have no agents or branch stores, 2 


The Spring Styles 
Are New Ready 


are enthusiastic 
uur Catalogue for 

















about 


the coming Spring sea- 
son, because we believe 
it to be the handsomest 
fashion publication of its 
kind ever issued. It il- 
lustrates new and exclu- 
sive styles that are not 
found elsewhere. Never ' 
have our styles been so , 
attractive and prices so 
reasonable as this season. 
We keep no ready-made 
goods ut make every 
garment to order, tus 
ensuring a satisfactory 
fit and finish. We aim to 
give to each order the 
same care and attention 
that it would receive if 
it were made under your 
Own eyes by 

y our own 
dressmaker. 

You take no 

tisk in deal- 

ing with us 

because 


any 
garment that 
is not entirely 
Satisfactory 
may be. sent 
back promptly and your money will be refunded. 
No matter where you'live we pay express charges. 


Our Line of Fabrics 


is larger and better selected than ever before, and while 


it’ is particularly replete in. Etamiries; new ‘Canvas §f ' 
weaves, Mistrals and other Spring and Summer matérials, 
we have not neglected the staple fabrics, sueh-as«Bread- 
cloths, fine Venetians, Cheviots and Zibilenes. We Have 
also imported a number of fabrics which are confi to 
Bs, and which during this season will be shown. by, no 
other. house 


Our styles and materials are worthy of 
your attention, if you wish something entirely. different 
rom the ready-made garments shown in every shop, 
Our Catalogue illustrates fashionable suits as 
low as $8 and as high as $35. Between these two 
extremes we can satisfy almost any reasonable taste. 
We make stylish skirts of excellent fabrics in the 
new French cut, from $4 up to $20, Rainy-day 
and Walking Skirts of splendid serviceable mate- 
tials from A to $15, on entirely new things 
in Walking Suits from $10:to $25. If you wish 
a jaunty jacket we make them of the new Spring 
coating fabrics from $6 to $20. 
Our*new Spring Catalogue and Samples of the mate- 


rials from which we*make our garments, are now ready. 
Write for themrto-day; we send them /vee by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23dStreet, New York. ad 














A Preserver of Health 
— in Your Home 


SCHERING’S 
FORMALIN LAMP 


prevents disease by killing germs and 
| purifying air. Ordi disinfectants 
merely disguise foul odors.’ It makes 
| contagious diseases shorter and milder, 
without the least discomfort to patient, 
| and lessens danger of transmission. 
Ask your Doctor about tt. 
Deodorizes Cellars. Preserves 
Leaves no Odor. Destroys Tobacco-Scent. 


Lamp with 40 Formalin Pastils, $1.75 


AT DRUGGISTS. 
Write NOW for Interesting Booklet, “The Home Purifier.” 


SCHERING & GLATZ, New York, N. ¥. 





‘bands of the. pretty 


tical: sort: of chate- 





SUCCESS 


~ Ps with woman 

is the outward 
. sign of inner grace. 
It bespeaks her char- 
acteristics more flu- 
ently than words. It 
is one of her best 
recommendations, for 
it is vouched for by 
herself. As awoman 
appears, so she is. 
The smart girl in 
dress is the smart 
girl indeed. How 
supreme, then, is wo- 
man's advantage, if, on her entrance into any en- 
vironment, she can at once become a harmonious 
and attractive part of it. 





A novel belt and chatelaine 


‘« How can this be done?’’ may be asked. ‘‘Be ‘ 


true to thyself,’’ is the answer, as old as written 
thought. The clever woman studies her individ- 
uality and learns what will give expression to it. 
Often the turn of a hand may accomplish what 
money cannot purchase. A nimble wit and a 
nimble needle can outdo the fashions of Paris. 
The clever woman adds a touch here, a shade 
there, and lo! the plainest costume stands out 
with distinction. What, then, are some of these 
trifling, yet vital, differences of dress? 

Even a belt can give an air of distinction to a 
costume. A novelty so out of the common that it 
is worth. hearing 
‘about and also worth 
copying, is a belt and 
chatelaine of deer 
hide. The belt con- 
sists of two narrow 


shaded brown: deer- 
skin, joined’ by a 
lacing ‘of* brown silk 
cord. To the belt is © 
attached a most prac- 


laine, composed of a 
combination bag and 
purse, a donbonniére Fs 
and a small note- 
book, each in deer- 
skin, to match the 
belt. That this chate- 
laine is strictly com- 
mon sense, and _ for 
practical use, is well 
illustrated in the don- 
bonnitére, which is 
quite apt to contain other things than small can- 
dies. Sometimes when opened it will disclose two 
bobbins wound with black and white thread, a 
small paper of needles and two or three ‘safety 

ins to be brought into use in cases of emergency, 
when‘a pin and a stitch in time wlll prevent dis- 
aster. : 

Then, again, the donbonniére may hold a watch 
carefully slipped into a little chamois bag; or, a 
tiny powder puff may be inclosed between its 
deerskin covers. 

To have the deerskin belt look its best, it should 
be laced with silk cord matching in color the 
gown with which it will be most frequently worn. 

A clever idea for a young woman who is wear- 
ing cotton shirt-waists throughout the winter is a 
.fancy kimono jack- 
et. It is designed 
especially to wear 
over a white waist 
of madras, silky 
linen, piqué, or cot- 
ton cheviot’ Itgives 
just the necessary 
warmth which is 
sometimes needed 
when wearing a 
shirt-waist of this 

> sort.. It also’trans- 
forms it;changing it 
from a severe tailor- 
made_ shirt-waist 
into a ‘waist with a 
dressy, delightfully 
feminine. air... Silk 
flannel in_ delicate 
pink is a pretty.ma- 
terial. to use fora 


A unique vest and collar itor ‘jacket of 


A fancy kimono jacket 











also be in fashion. 
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this description, and 
bands of pompadour 
ribbon in shades of 
pink, cream and 
blue for the trim- 
ming. The jacketis 
made with loose, 
flowing sleeves, 
which reach just be- 
low the elbow. It 
does not come to- 
gether in front, but 
just below the neck 
pink ribbon is fas- 
tened at each side. 
These ribbons tie in 
two loose knots, one 
below the other, and 
at the waistline in a 
bow with long ends. 
The arrangement of 
the ribbon is extremely effective. ‘To vary a 
kimono jacket of this style it may be made up in 
pale-blue flannel or India silk lined with white 
silk and trimmed with bands (arranged ‘as a bor- 
der,) of Persian embroidery. 

A useful dress accessory is a stock collar and 
fancy vest in one, with the vest chamois-lined. 
To wear with an open blouse jacket nothing could 
be smarter in effect than a fancy vest of overlap- 
ping black taffeta leaves, with the veins of the 
leaves worked in white silk. The stock collar, 
too, is of ‘black taffeta, sprinkled with white silk 
French knots, and made with a narrow inserted 
band of white kid. Where the collar joins the 
vest there is a band of white kid which crosses in 
front and fastens with a jade button. The cham- 
ois-lined vest is held in place by a strap of black 
silk attached at either side just below the bust, 
and is brought around to fasten at the back, with 
two flat hooks and eyes. 

Every other gown just now emphasizes the fact 
that this is asash season. There are velvet sashes, 
fur sashes, sashes of ribbon and lace, and others 
of chiffon and marabout. But the newest,—the 
most unusual of all,—is the sash made of silk 
cords. The cords used are about a half-inch 
thick, and they form a belt (mounted on silk,) as 
well as a rosette bow with many loops in addition 
to the sash ends. These ends are many in num- 
ber, and vary in length. They represent stems, 
and each one is finished with a chiffon and velvet 
flower. To wear with an all-black gown the sash 
is charming in brilliant red silk cords, with a red 
poppy finishing each end. It is also very stylish 
in delicate green, with green velvet leaves as a 
finish to the ends instead of the flowers. On a 
white gown it looks well in black with black velvet 
daisies for the floral decoration. It can be made 
up in any shade with the flowers matching the 
cord in color, and it is sure to add a touch of 
charm and novelty to the gown with which itis worn, 

To make a black evening bodice appear like 
new, when it isn’t, try as a decoration a peacock 
feather or two, and loops of black tulle. The black 
tulle is effective tied in a bow, with the stems 
of the peacock feathers thrust through the knot, 
and the ends of the bow drawn down to the waist- 
line, fastening there in another smaller bow. 

That fashions have a way of repeating them- 
selves after a certain 
interval of time 
every woman knows. 
Just at present it is 
theskirt of our grand- 
mothers’ day which is 
coming into vogue 
again. The close-fit- 
ting eelskin skirt is 
going out; the gath- 
ered, shirred and 
plaited skirt is com- 
ing in. In place of 
the material being 
drawn tightly over ; 
the hips to produce 
the effect of being 
molded to the figure, 
it is now the proper 
thing to have it gath- 
ered or shirred, The 
full, ‘round skirt is 
the newest model. 
Flounced skirts will 


A sash of silk cords 






A new corsaze decoration 
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BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


The following books 

have been received by Success 
this winter. 

Their range of excellence 

is wide and they 

represent the best 

of the season’s output 


‘* How to Succeed,”’ by Austin Bierbower. R.F.Fenno 
and Company, New York. $1.25. 

“*Tact,’’ by Kate Sanborn. oe Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Boston. 35 cen 

‘*Organized Self-Help,”’ by Hesbert N. Casson. Peter 
Eckler, 35 Fulton Street, New York. 

‘“The Springs of Character,’’ by A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. $1.30. 

‘‘Assimilative Memory,"’ by Professor A.» Loisette. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. 

‘*Before an Audience,’’ by Nathan Sheppard. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York. 

‘*Talks to Students on the Art of Study,"’ by Frank 
Cramer. Hoffman-Edwards Company, San Francisco, 
California. 

‘Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,"’ by Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. §r. 

‘‘The Saving Word,” published by T. S. Bellevue, 
Townsend Building, New York. 

‘* Folly in the Forest,” by Carolyn Wells. Henry Alte- 
mus Company; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $x. 

‘* What Thelma Found in the Attic,’’ by Louise C. Duck- 
witz. Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 

‘‘The Constitution of Man,"’ ‘‘Just How to Concen- 
trate,’’ and ‘‘ How to Grow Success,’’ by Elizabeth Towne; 
published by the author, at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

‘Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,’’ by Charles Major. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

‘*How Men Are Made,’ by Daniel H. Martin. The 
Abbey Press, New York. Sr. 

‘The Trust: Its Book,” by Charles R. Flint, James J. 
Hill, James H. Bridge, S. C. T. Doyd, and F. B.' Thurber. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.25. 

‘*Commercial Trusts,’’ by John R. Dos Passos. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

‘*The Will to Be Well,’’ by Charles Brodie Patterson. 
Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 

‘‘Lee at Appomattox, and Other Papers,’’ by C. F. 
Adams. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. $1.50. 

“Joe's Peace,’’ by John Rosslyn. G. W. Jacobs and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $t. 

‘“‘The Commoner Condensed,” by William Jennings 
Bryan. The Abbey Press, New York. 

‘‘Captain Macklin,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

‘*The Maid at Arms,"’ by Robert W. Chambers. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. $1.50. 

‘‘Faith and Character,’’ by Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 75 cents. 

‘* Alladin O' Brien,"’ by Gouveneur Morris. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. $1.25. 

‘*A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by John G. Nico- 
lay. The Century Company, New York. $2.40. 

‘‘Talks on Writing English,’’ by Arlo Bates, (two vol- 
umes.) Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

‘*Glengarry School Days,’’ by Ralph Connor. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. $1.25. 

‘‘Kuloskap the Master,"’ by C. G. Leland and J. D. 
Prince. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. $2. 

‘‘The Rational Memory,’’ by W. H. Groves. . Pub- 
lished by the author, at Gloucester, Virginia. 

‘*A Book of Meditations,’’ by Edward Howard Griggs. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50. 

we * 
The Power of Cheerfulness 


T" is not easy to be cheerful when everything one under- 

takes seems to go wrong, especially after one has done 
his very best. When the business enterprise that looked 
so promising ends in disaster; when the little dinner party, 
so carefully planned, fails, or, at least, is not the success 
you hoped it would be, because, at the last moment, the 
principal among the invited guests sends a polite note, 
begging to be excused on account of illness, or for some 
other reason; when the position for which one has worked 
and waited so long does not materialize; when your plans 
for going to college—plans which it has taken years of 
toil and sacrifice to carry to the point of success,—are 
suddenly overturned by some unforeseen occurrence,— 
these, or any of the thousand and one disappointments, 
great and small, which come to the most sheltered lives, to 
the greatest of fortune’s favorites, are trials to one’s soul. 
But what of that? . Are we to sit down and weep and wail 
and bemoan -our-hard luck because things go wrong? 
That is the easiest thing to do, to be sure. e ignoble 
thing usually seems easier to do than the noble thing. But 
what of the results? If you rise superior to your disap- 
pointment, whatever it may be, you are adding a hundred 
per cent. to your power to conquer future difficulties. 


we - 
Even the Artist Was Not Sure 


MAY of the pictures of Whistler, the artist, are vague 

both in ‘treatment and subject. One night he was 
dining with Henry Irving, so the story goes. Two of 
Whistler's pictures adorned the walls, and he wished no 
further entertainment than the study of these. At very 
short intervals during the meal he took occasion to rise 
from his seat and take a close observation of them. 

After et the paintings in this way for some time, 
he exclaimed,“ Irving, Irving, look what you 've done!’’ 

‘* What's the matter?”’ asked Irving, calmly. 

‘‘Matter?”’’ thundered Whistler, “‘why, the matter is 
that.these pictures have been hung upside down, and you 
have neyer noticed it. I suppose they have hung that way 
for months!” 

‘‘I suppose they have,"’ replied Irving; ‘‘but I think I 
might be excused, since it has.taken you—the.man who 
painted them,—over an hour to discover that they are up- 
side down.” 












A GOOD NIGHT 

en route is assured on all trains of the 
WABASH LINE. 
Every comfort is' provided, equal to that of a first-class hotel. 
ace Gmaha New Yor by Ye Beton, Mi ote ny d 
St, Pani rs or’ m, Minneapolis an 
il; between | uff: ra New: = ,pomen 





TOURIST SLEEPERS are gun, betvese St. ‘soniye nd Los An- 
By and San Francisco, St. Lo is and Denver and Portland, 
Chicago and Boston, and St.-Paul and Los Angeles, 
For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
Cc. 8S. CRANE, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“GOOD NIGHT 








If You spe 


to a literary, debating, social, reading or: ‘ms 
other self-improvement society, 


This 
Special Offer ~ 
Will Interest You 


Our Bureau publishes SUCCESSWARD, a 
magazine of sixteen or more pages, devoted to, 
helping all self-improvement societies, and 
issued eight months of the year, covering the 
whole active season of club work. Its depart- 
ments on Debating, Socials, Gymnastics and 
Athletics, Games, Books and Reading, ‘and 
How to Write, are most practical. It gives 
also scores of valuable hints and suggestions 
for club members each month. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents a year, but to in- 
troduce this unique journal to hundreds of new.’ 
readers, we will send the next four numbers 
for only ten cents, 

THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 
8 University Building, Washington Square, New York. 


ORLD Or 

and the 
music of the world 

is at the command of 






meloay, but Layee to you the express 
The pleasure is on youn” Phe work ts all the 
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Hallett & Davis Piano Oo., 146 Boylston AL y 
CISCO: The Wiley B. Allen Co., 981 iy 
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YOU DON’T oat DIRT— 
HY DRINK IT? 
A Sanitary Still will ao: pleaty of dims spark- 
ling aerated water at a trifl Py itm se — 80 
simple a child can use Ta +- a lifetime 


The Sanitary Still 


Prevents Disease 
because distilled water is the only pure 
water and is free from all microbes, lime, 
dirt and germs. Don’t endanger your health 
— prevent typhoid fever instead of getting 
a doctor to cure it. Six styles—two 
new inexpensive sizes—just out 

Bend for 100 Page / 
A. H, Petree Hfg. C 3 
(Successor to by Me cou Co.) 
Uhleage 


. HORT STORIES 


bring high prices, Thousands * 

defective in some particular, 

easily be remedied, make u the g 
lected manuscripts. ” Our Schoo! 















criticises, ao — and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
18-51 Second National Bank Bidg. Washington, DG. 
ei 


A WEEK Straight salary and expenses 
to men with rig to introduce our Poultry 
Mixture in country; year’s contract ; 


2 a weekly pay, Address, with stamp, 


MONARCH MFG. CO., Box 548, - - Springfield, Il. 


THE KALAMAZOO 











All our cook stoves and 
Ranges equipped with 
= jometer, 


aking a 


The only sicistly high- eres stoves and ranges sold direct 
from factory to user at factory prices. They are sold ona 


360 DAYS “3 


TEST. 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special proposition. 
Send for PREE catalogue No. 7 ite 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





SUCCESS 

j. Pierpont Morgan as a 
Factor in the Nation 

. [Concluded from page 83) 


busy, and asked whether the next day would not do 
as well. -‘*Certainly,’’ responded the voice at the 
telephone; ‘‘any time this summer will do. I 


only want to give you an assortment of Greek | 
That collection was | 
known to the curator as one of the rarest in the | 
world, worth a trifle of two hundred thousand | 
dollars. He decided that he could find time to | 


jewels for the museum.’ 


go after it that day. 

The matchless Garland collection of ceramics, 
valued at more than half a million dollars, had 
been deposited in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art so long that the museum had come to consider 


it as its‘own. Suddenly Mr. Garland died, and the | 


art world of New York learned, to its consterna- 


tion, that the collection was to: be taken away and | 
dispersed. When the fatal day approached, a | 
friend of the museum quietly bought the incom- | 


parable ceramics and left them in their old place. 
Of course it was Mr. Morgan. 

He is always doing that sort:of thing. When 
the wheels of a public conveyance are stuck” in 


the mud, he comes forward and gives an unobtru- | 


sive shove, and the vehicle moves smoothly along 
the road. Heisnota pyrotechnic philanthropist. 
He does not hurl money at the public in huge 
spectacular dabs. He founds no Morgan univer- 


sities. ~He simply~ helps here, there, and every-- 


where where help is needed. He has given away, 
in all, at least five million dollars, from a million- 
dollar lying-in hospital to three hundred dollars 
to a railroad section hand whose home had been 
washed away by a freshet,—from half a million 
dollars to the New York Trades Training School, 
to a silver cup for a prize at a dog show. The 
variety of his gifts is an index to the many-sided- 
ness of his mind. Nothing human isalien to him. 
He_-has given a million dollars to the Harvard 
Medical School; half a million, to the building 
fund of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; three 
hundred thousand, to St. George’s Church, for a 
parish house and rectory; two hundred thousand, 
for work among the poor; three hundred and fifty 
thousand, for equipping the lying-in hospital which 
he built.at-a cost of a million ; one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, toward’ the preservation of 
the palisades of the Hudson River; one hundred 
thousand, toward the debts of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; the same amount for a 
public library in Holyoke, Massachusetts; fifty 
thousand, for a hospital at Aix-les-Bains; and forty 
thousand, for an electrical plant for the Loomis 
Sanitarium at Liberty, New York,—an institu- 
tion that he has helped to the extent of about halfa 
million in all. ‘These are only sample gifts. No- 
body knows the extent’ of his benefactions, for he 
keeps no account of them himself. He is interested 
in the education of the Filipinos. He took a hun- 


dred clergymen across the continent on a special | 


train as his guests to the Episcopal Convention of 
Igol, in San Francisco, California, and hired the 
Crocker mansion there for their entertainment. 
He took an active part in the convention as a lay 
delegate, and during meetings received a proces- 
sion of messenger boys bringing dispatches about 
stocks and the international yacht races, for he 
was the principal owner of the ‘‘Columbia,’’ the 
successful «* America’ s’’ cup-defender of that year. 
He reads on the way to church, and when he gets 
there he passes the box for: the offertory. He 
studies the details of hundréds of charities, and 
gives what is needed in each case, whether the 
amount be a hundred dollars or a million. He 
intrusts hundreds of thousands for distribution to 
the rector of his parish, Dr. William S. Rainsford, 
and the head of his diocese, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter. He gives prizes for yacht races, horse 
shows, and dog shows. He is a trustee of the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 
ciety, and an indefatigable friend of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Museum of.Natural 
History, and the Cooper Union. In short, he is 
the incarnation of all-around public spirit 

Mr. Morgan is brusque in business discussions, 
and has little tolerance for bores. He is so in 
self-defense, because he is the guardian of his own 
time, and that time has more than once’ ‘been 
worth a million dollars a minute to the commu- 
nity. He is far more accessible than many Wall 
Street magnates, because he would rather judge 
for himself of a visitor's quality than have the 
judging done by a doorkeeper. Nobody who-is 


not worth while will have a chance to occupy _ 


more than ten seconds of his time. He is as 
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Check 


asimple little 
device which 
fits any man- 
tle burner. Is 
instantly ad- 
justed by a 
slight twist to 
the right or 
left. 


The Ball Check 


will fit the burner you are now using, and 
you can a put it on yourself, without 
tools. It replaces the usual long mixing 
tube with a Bunsen burner only an inch 
and a half long. Makes any burner as 
good as new, obtaining as high as 200 
candle power from one burner. By check- 
ing and spreading the gas supply, the Ball 
Check secures a ter light with less gas. 

Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit your 
old burner and mantle 25 cents. 

Ball Check, Bunsen tube, burner and 
Ball Check Mantle 75c. At any good store 
or of us postas e prepaid. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT CO. 
Dept. D, 18 Park Place, New York. 

























LADIE S—STUDY AT HOME. 
Use leisure hours to become independent’ 

—— woman inexperienced or Saat. 

in nursing should receive a thorough , 
‘ore as- 

coming ¢ - tee yf of ministering 

fur course universally en- 

Season i by pligstetans and surgeons as 

oy — tetey of comprehension. Our 

hysicians and sui 7 

of Chicago. Our scholars en par 


course of theoretical traini 
= *. Nor support. Diplo: 
AMERICAN COR. | SCHOOL FOR NURSES, A.B.—167 Dearborn, Chicago. 


ee ’ MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 
SLO WER SEEDS 
Be Nasturtium 
: ey Asters, Mixed, all kinds 
* Packets (25c value) for 
es of two ro 















oll 


Captured at ene relic only; parts 
box ctgs. $12.85 for gun like new 


yet ~y 
ae enies model stock and bar cigs. 
rile mod Range’? miles, penetration through 34 tach 
ior 


trey “and expressage; examination allowed. 000 Cartridges, $26. 1,000. 
Discount for Export Oriers. F. BANNERMAN, &79 Broadway, Rew’ York. 


STOP THAT RUB. 


No more eg yo Per or irritating the neck from col- 
lar buttons. The ; er pot oy oem gives —— cents = or three 


TELEGRAPHY 


hly and qpickly, Positions secured. Ca’ 
Gastorn we egraph School, - Box 11, 








talog free. 
- Lebanon, Pa. 
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Latest and Greatest American Watch 
No exposed winding wheels. Lever set— 
cannot “‘set”’ in the pocket. Every watch 
guaranteed — case as well as movement. 


1902 thin model, 16-size, 21 jewels, 17 jewels 
‘Dueber - Hampden 
Watch 


“‘Accurate-to-the-Second'’ 

No one makes watches in America but 
the Dueber-Hampden Company. Some 
make movements, some cases; ro 

‘ one can guarantee a watch who makes 
half of it only. Your jeweler will get you 
a “McKinley.” Write us for “ Guide to 
Watch Buyers”’—/ree. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 











Uncle Sam 


wants bright men and yemen to fill gov- 
ernment tions. More than 13,000 ap- 
tments made last year. Chances bet- 

for 1908. Hundreds whom we SE 
inted. Estab! — 


concerning & 
ent ons. y enlnrien, cnumainationn, "when % 
an a ionat d in every State, our methods, ete. Write to-day. 
OT ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ne ade pee “4 
18-70 24 National Bank Building, Washington, D 


TAUCHT BY MAIL. 
GOOD book-keepers always in demand. 
a for our students because of more practical 
Book-keepers, Bank — and Office assistants 
become - men. and not let 
re you for a good paying on, and success 
fitel Write to-day for full particulars fre 
THE URBAHNS coubenn 
838 Calhoun &t., ~ - Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Note—We also have the best courses in existence in 
Shorthand and Business and Social Letter Writing. Write 
course desired. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thereaghly. Our institution established -, 
is is completely veqip - aoe a 


BIG DEMAND ‘FOR OPERATORS 


Unable to fill all calls for operators. Lg Cost— 
tuition (telegraph and tee TH , board and 























room, 6 months’ course is can be re- 
duced. Catalogue 
DODGE’s INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind, 





BOOK-KEEPING 


LEAR and TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. New method, any one can learn 
it within 6 to 8 weeks and places you in position to earn good 
salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably in- 
expensive; we find positions too, free of charge. Write toda 
for full particulars. MICHIGAN BUSINESS S$" INSTITUTE, 
187 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 





During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 


Anyone can learn all TuNES, NoTES, CHORDS ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and Laws OF HARMONY in a short time. it isthe CHEAPEaT, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 


and you rfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. 

FREE. | Wa ie for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. AGENTS WANTED. -. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LEARN TO WRITE j.fcctsysiem ef Penmetship wil make 


ou a good penman. Latest st ines, best. Complete instructions 
by mail, including Guide($1)and 26 private separate ns,for 
$5 net. Single lessons oc. Send $1 for Gui and become ex- 
bey patsy 5 Hoffmann’s Business College, Pub. Dept. »Milwaukee,Wis. 
‘or ““Progress;” this magazine contains sample lessons. 


By the Heeb System of Tepching by Mai). 
Saves money and Time. Leads to degree and 
Success. Spe ee) Gabe to those Who Wiis 
now. Resident Schools established 1850. 

National Caprespentonse Schools (Inc.) 


K. eeb, President, 
41 N. Penn’a &t., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
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ruthless as General Kitchener in trampling down 
inconsequence and incompetence. But behind 
all that is a disposition full of genuine kindli- 
ness. Some time ago he heard that an old firm 
was in difficulty. He quietly investigated the 
reports and then offered an advance of a million 
dollars, which saved the house from ruin. On last 
New Year’s Day, his banking establishment gave 
to every person in its employ, from cashiers to 
office boys, a present of a full year’s salary, 
whether that salary amounted to five hundred 
dollars or ten thousand dollars, and so set some- 
thing like a world’s record in New Year's gifts. 


Mr. Morgan is six feet tall, burly, and fond of» 


good living. .He has no use for reporters as 
such, although he likes to talk to some of them as 
friends.. A certain New York. newspaper man, a 
connoisseur in books and art, is on intimate terms 
with Mr. Morgan the collector, though he has no 
acquaintance with Mr. Morgan the banker. One 
day, when Wall Street was seething with sensa- 
tions, this reporter's employers tried to take ad- 
vantage of his friendship for the art amateur to 
secure an interview on financial matters. At the 
first question Mr. Morgan lay back in his chair 
and roared with laughter. ‘‘ Why,’’ he said, 
‘your city editor must be a fool to expect me 
to talk to-you on -business.. You do n’t know any- 
thing about it. I’d as soon talk business with 
one of my collies. If you want to discuss books 
and art, I’ ll be glad to talk with you all day, but 
tell your city editor that, if he wants to get any- 
thing out of me about-business, he’ll have to 
send a man that understands it.’’ Of course, when 
the man who understood business arrived, he 
did not get past the doorkeeper. 

Priceless as is Mr. Morgan’s time,-he is gener- 
ally willing to suspend-business activity to look at 
a new book, a picture,‘ or a jewel. Anybody with 
a rarity of this: description .to. offer will find a 
hospitable reception where promoters of schemes 
for making millions are dismissed with curt mono- 
syllables. Like President Roosevelt, Mr. Morgan 
is impetuous, excitable, and always desperately in 
earnest, but his judgment is invariably sound. 
He is naturally combative, but he loves peace 
better than war. He hates the waste of conflict. 
When he sees a fight, whether: it takes the form 
of a rate war or a strike, his impulse is to stop it. 
He wished to compromise the steel strike in 1901, 
but allowed it to go on to a finish because Charles 
M. Schwab convinced him that the corporation 
was in the right, had public sympathy, and would 
win. He stopped the anthracite strike last year 
in spite of the protests of the coal road presidents.: 
He believes in justice for workingmen, but is not 
partial to labor unions. 

Children are pretty good judges of a man’s dis- 
position, and they love this crusty old financier. 
When he is resting at. Aix-les-Bains, they swarm 
over him. as if he were an uncle home from the 
mines. If he ever succeeds in achieving his am- 
bition to retire from business, perhaps the pro- 
tective crust may fall off and the rest of the world 
may recognize the kindly heart that the children 
see now. 

» 
Curious Arithmetical Results 
AS a sequel to the multiplication table by a Harvard 
professor, which appeared in our November, 1902, 


issue, we publish the following, which was sent to us by 

Henry Tanenbaum, of Toledo, Ohio :— 
123456789 times 9 plus 10 equals r1r1111III. 
123456789 times 18 plus 20 equals 2222222222. 
123456789 times 27 plus 30 equals 3333333333- 
123456789 times, 36 plus 40 equals 4444444444. 
123456789 times 45 plus 50 equals 5555555555- 
123456789 times 54 plus 60 equals 6666666666. 
123456789 times 63'plus 70 equals 7777777777- 
123456789 times 72 plus 80 equals 8888888888. 
123456789 times 81 plus go equals 

This table is still more interesting when it is noticed that 
each multiplier is divisible by 9, and that, when the 
figures of each answer, are added together and the added 
number is subtracted, the answeriso. For example, the 
sum of 1, 111,111,111 is 10; 10 minus Io is o. 

Mr. Tanenbaum also sends the following :— 

987654321 times ‘9 equals 8888888889. 

_ 987654321.times 18 equals 17777777778. 
987654321 times 27 equals 26666666667. 
987654321 times 36 equals 35555555556. 
987654321 times 45 equals 44444444445. 
987654321 times 54 equals 53333333334- 
987654321 times 63 equals 62222222223. 
987654321 times 72 equals 71111111112. 

7654321 times 81 equals 80000000001. 

In this table it will also be noticed that each multiplier 
is divisible by 9, and that,if the figures in each answer are 
added together, they will form a total which, if added to- 
gether, will equal 9. For example, take the second answer, 
17777777778. ‘These figures, added together, equal 72, 
and 7 plus 2 are 9. 

» 


Sow an act, and you reap.a habit; sow a habit and you 
reap a character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 
—G. D. BOARDMAN. 
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has been the aim 
of .ae makers of 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Whatever desired—required, there’s a Dixon 
Pencil fo sut¢. Nota poor pointabouta Dixon. 
Neyer gritty—never greasy. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write for free illus. booklet L 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














Salesment ’ 


«It’s worth ANY man’s fifty | 
dollars, just to READ our Book.” } 


We make keen merchants of badly | 
paid clerks. We show the Rosier see 
his “ratholes,” and how to plug them 
up. Our book tells the whole story, 
is free and intensely interesting. 
Write us to-day!!! ' 


The only school of its kind in the world. 


THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCI 


School °’ Merchandizing 


DECKER BLDG-UNION SQUART.-NEW YORE 
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IN GREATER NEW YORK 


delightful high location on Oth Street, or = $495.00 
LOT fronting fine ACAD AMIEED BOULEVARD, Avenue 
dle ay , water, gas, electric light, and near five 
ree aa eh —_ ask, property pees 
Include Bridges and cuea . 
from shrewd business men, who have made miner 
through my advice. 
The Brook! or0 Bow York Title Guar. 
antee and Trust Co. Capital, $6, }, 000, 
Customers Chicago visit New York expense, or 
Pay ey ty Ap ty 4 ‘ou the best 
unsold lot. 
Terms: Avenue “U" lots $7.00 monthly, other lots $5.00 
monthly. Trust me as others Lave, and you will make money. 
For Map and Photographs, address 
WILLIAM KE. PLATT, 
816, 318, 820 Washington Stree Brooklyn, New York City. 




















[FAL Pen 


No home complete without it. Young and old alike in- 
fatuated with it. Everybody is buying KIF-KIF. 
Played by any number of persons from ‘2,to 6. . Easily 

, but gives ample scope for thoughtful study. 
Price, $1.00. Expressage to any part of U.S. 30 cts. extra- 





KIF-KIF MFG. CO., - - 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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$50,000.00 — 


In Commissions and Prizes 


Will be earned, in 1903, by “Success” General and Local 
Representatives, and Scholarship and Neighborhood Workers 


The Most Liberal Compensation Given by Any Periodical. 


It is a well-known fact, among publishers and ‘publishers’ representatives, that the compensation 
offered by Success to its staff of co-workers is the largest given by any magazine, and Success repre- 
sentatives enjoy many privileges not obtained by others. Note the following extraordinary list of 


offers for work during 1903: s 
Cash Commissions 

The cash commissions allowed to representatives on annual subscriptions to Success are the 
largest given by any first-class periodical. As Success is extraordinarily <‘easy to sell,’’ because of 
its many attractive qualities and the great value which it gives to the customer for the subscription 
price asked, the mere commission earnings alone form a large and steady income. A large proportion 
of Success representatives are earning their livelihood in our work, their revenue running from 
$100.00 to $250.00 per month. a, 

One of the special features of Success organization work is that all representatives who stay with 
us permanently have a continuing interest in the subscriptions once obtained by them, whether they 
themselves renew them or not, a renewal commission being given them from year to year. This 
feature gives a stability in earning power similar to that found in the insurance business. 

The field for our work is inexhaustible. Send at once for «* The Red Book of Success.”” 


Scholarships in Leading Schools and Colleges 


We are prepared to purchase scholarships in the leading Universities, Schools, and Business 
Colleges of the country for all who are striving to obtain an education. Send for *‘The Blue 
Book of Success’’ and learn’ all about our ** Success Scholarship Staff.’’ 


Merchandise Rewards for Neighborhood Work 


Send for our new Reward List, just issued,—one of the most complete and attractive ever 
brought out by a periodical, You will find all kinds of valuable rewards offered’ for a little work 
among your neighbors, these rewards taking the place of cash commissions referred to above. 


Monthly Cash Prizes 


To all members o our organization, including those working for cash commissions, for scholar- 
ships, and for merchandise rewards, we offer monthly cash prizes for the largest lists of subscriptions. 
Until farther notice the sum of $550.00 per month will be divided as follows : 


For the First Largest List of Subscriptions each month, Sie a eee NS $100.00 
sé ss Second sé “e “cc “ec se . - - - - > a 75.00 
Third “cc “sé ac “ec “cs <x a “ pws é 60.00 
Fourth “ “ “ “ “ - a - Po 7 * 50.00 

Fifth “cc ac 8k ‘ “ - ‘e Ps o os 40.600 

Sixth “ se o6 “ ™ i te ‘ * * 35.00 
Seventh © « # “ “ eet ele 30.00 
Eighth 4 ac os “ “ " i * * é = 25.00 

Ninth “6 a“ “ “ e s i. * e 20.00 

Tenth “  4« “ “ we eee eee! 
Fivenext'‘ Lists “ ° Me $10.0o0oeach, - - = 50.00 

“ se 6 os 4 “ “ee 5.00 ‘ e ee Pa o 25.00 

rT) ‘“ Ten. se 68 as “ec 350. * Pe rs & 25.00 
Total Prize Distribution Money, - - - - - - + - -..+ $550.00 


These monthly cash prizes are given in addition to all commissions, scholarships*or rewards, and 
the sums so distributed will be increased from time to time with the growth of our staff. 


Grand: Season Prize of $1,000 


Among all representatives of Success, including those working for cash commissions, for scholar- 
ships, and for merchandise rewards, who send us twenty-five or more subscriptions during the five 
months ending May 31, 1903, a grand prize of $1,000 will be divided pro rata according to the 
number of subscriptions sent. There is no uncertainty about this prize. If you qualify by sending us 
twenty-five subscriptions during the given period, you are absolutely sure of securing some portion of 
the grand prize, and it is likely to be a substantial one, too. The leader in our season contest for the 
same five-months’ prize last year received $175.82, in addition to all other prizes and commissions. 


Special Book Prize 


Entirely in addition to the commissions, the monthly prizes, and the grand season prize referred 
to above, all ew members of the Success organization, (not now on our staff,) who send us one 
hundred subscriptions or more during the five months ending May 31, 1903, will receive, free of all 
charges, a magnificent ten-volume set of books, entitled 


THE MODEL-HOME UNIVERSITY 


This work is printed on heavy plate paper. It contains over 6,000 reading pages, beautifully 
illustrated with over 1,500 original engtavings. It is strongly and finely bound in cloth, and is one of 
the richest treasure-houses for home education ever produced. The tenth volume is an encyclopedic 
index, containing over 30,000 subjects, each specially treated, and this volume alone is a positive mine 
of information. The regular price of this set of books, bound as above, is $38.50. It will be sent 
by express, charges prepaid, as soon as the one hundred subscriptions are obtained, without waiting for 
the end of the contest. : 

We believe that in the above magnificent list of commissions, prizes and privileges, we have amply 
demonstrated the truth of our original statement,—that Success representatives are more liberally treated 
than those of any other magazine. 

Send to us, immediately, for information regarding all questions of commissions, prizes, etc. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, Waittrie'Stur; NEW YORK 
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More Business Opportunities 


N article in the January Success, under the 
caption, ‘‘A Business Opportunity,’’ has 
brought a large number of inquiries. 

It calls attention to the fact that, in a desire for 
promotion and business success, many are over- 
looking an opportunity to establish an independent 
and profitable business without the necessity of 
leaving the home neighborhood, or even of giving 
up a regular occupation. 

The business suggested is the establishment 
of a local or county subscription agency for Suc- 
CEss and the various magazines and books associ- 
ated with it in the Success Clubbing Offers. 

The following letters are in addition to those 
published in these columns last month, They 
are the actual experiences of those who have taken 
up soliciting without any previous knowledge of 
this sort of work :— 


I certainly would advise any young man who in- 
tends, at any time, to have a business of his own, to 
take up the Success work, not only for the money he 
will make out of it, but also for the valuable experi- 
ence he will gain. I have never been in any business 
that has given me such large profits for such a small 

mount of work, and have never worked for anyone 
ho has treated me better than the ess Company. 
The company seems to take a personal interest in my 
welfare, and I think that, with their help, any earnest 
oung man can make a good income after office hours. 
| would not exchange my canvassing experience for 
ve hundred dollars, because by it I have developed 
qualities that I thought I did not possess,—I mean the 
ability to think while on my feet, and also a thorough 
control of myself. My business is stéadily increas- 
ing, and becomes easier as I go along; and, should I 
be without a position to-morrow, I could easily make 
a good salary by means of my SuccEss agency. 
; LAWRENCE PALk. 


To anyone who has never traveled much or been 
among the public, I do not hesitate to recommend 
work of this kind, as it pays well, and the e ence 
is worth a great deal. In my work of the past three 
months I have visited several large cities, and, with- 
,out exception, have been successful in all of them. 

Roy E. Tay or. 


In January, 1900, while I was preaching in one of our 
churches in Wilmington, Delaware, a gentleman by 
the name of Childs, who was eve g SuCCEss, 
came to the parsonage and asked to see me. I gave 
him an audience, and he explained to me all about 
\the magazine, and Dr. Marden’s book, ‘‘ Pushing to 
‘the Front.” I looked over the magazine and book, 
.and was very much impressed with them. I at once 
subscribed to both, and have been a regular sub- 
scriber to the magazine ever since. 

In the following April I left Wilmington and came 
to Baltimore. Noting, in the pages of Succsss, that 
representatives were wanted in every town and city, 
jl at once wrote and secured authority to go ahead 
and take subscriptions for the magazine. I started 
in the month of May, and was really surprised at the 
results I accomplished. 

In the first twenty-one days of my work I*secured 
three hundred and fifty subscribers, and have been 
an enthusiast on Success and Success possibilities 
since that time. During the earlier part of this year, 
I resigned my chargeasa pastor,and have been giving 
my entire time to the magazine work. I have aver- 
aged, with commissions and prize money, between 
forty and fifty dollars a week right along. 
| . It has, become an every-day occurrence with me to 
:haye those whose subscriptions I have secured meet 
,me in the street and shake hands with me, thanking 
'me heartily for having mdde them acquainted with 
such an inspiring publication. 

I have succeeded in taking, in about a year and a 
, half, between four and five thousand subscriptions in 
the city of Baltimore alone, and I am now working 
{on the renewals of those whose subscriptions I took 
‘last year. Most of these I have no trouble in secur- 
ing, and I don’t hesitate to say that they will renew 
their subscriptions as long as the magazine continues 
to be of such sterling worth. Ws. J. Surpway. 


The net results, as shown by my order sheets, are 

surprising. During the past few months, I have been 

| able 'to give —_ > small share of my time to sub- 

scription work, I have le to win some 

ood prizes. I can bring in from fifteen to forty or- 

ers any day that I am able to devote to purely sub- 
scription work. E. H. Lawson. 


As for Succress,—well, just read this: I am among 
strangers, hundreds of miles from home. I —- 
out at 9 A.M., made five canvasses, and returned at 
11.30 A.M. with five subscriptions. R.R. MITCHELL. 


I have now gotten my scholarship. I worked about 
one month and a half, and succeeded in sending in 
two hundred subscriptions. The people all seemed 
willing to help in so good a cause. 

WIL.1AM RICHARDSON. 


There is an opportunity for just as good results 
as these in hundreds of communities where Suc- 
CESs is not yet represented. : 

The Success Company will be pleased to com- 
municate with anyone who would like to make a 
trial of this work, and will cheerfully send full 
particulars and the necessary material for a start, 
upon application. Address, 

SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, 











fee 


University Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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0 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehi- 
cles and harness in the world selling to con- 


sumers exclusively. 
We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satisfied. 
We = 
195 Styles oO: 
vehicles and 
65 styles of 
harness. 













Visitors 
are 
always 
welcome 
at our 
factory. 








No. 106.—Winter Front Station Wagon. Price $175. 
As good as sells for $100 more. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MP@.CO., 


ELKHART, IND. 





Tue New Way 


“When you study with the 


OMNIGRAP 


Have always an expert operator to send you simple or difficult 
inn which are absolutely correct: giving you the benefit of 
actual line practice, with a lect sender, at any speed you may 
desire. THE OMNIGRAPH will. teach you quickly, accurately, 
and-at.a minimum expense. You can become a competent operator, 
at an actual cost of only four dollars. 


POSITIONS ARE OPEN 


to skilful telegraphers, paying from $60 to $150 2 month. 
THE OMNIGRAPH is well known and recommended by 
experts the United States. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
THE OMNIGRAPH MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. H. 39 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORE CITy 











Get Five Dimes 
From Five Friends 


who are interested in self-improvement soci- 
eties. Send us their names and addresses with 
the fifty cents and we will send SuccEsswARD 
four months to each of them. For your trouble 
we will send you also a four months’ subscrip- 
tion to SUCCESSWARD and a copy of the Success 
Club Debater, acloth-bound pocket hand-book 
for members of literary clubs. A sample copy 
of SUCCESSWARD sent on request. 


The SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York. 














COMBINATION DIPPER 


® Useful Articles in Qme. Fast Seller. 


Fg other rapid sellers. $2.00 OUTFIT FREE. ea Pf 
8. HORNER CO,, 1477 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Great Poultry Book Free. 


Those of Our People who are interested in Incubators, 
Brooders, all kinds of Poultry Supplies and: the poultry in- 
dustry in general, should send at once for a copy of the new 
1903 book—‘‘How to Make Money with Poultry and Incuba- 
tors.” It is published by the Cyphers Incubator Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. It will be mailed free to all of our people who 

will write to them asking for it. "the greatest 

recommendation we can give this book is to 
say that it is the best thing the Cyphers 
people have yet published, it’s the only k 
we know of that treats the whole subject of 
profitable poultry growing, etc. are 
space chapters on the different branches of 
the poultry business—duck growing, broiler 
raising, egg farming, winter production of 
chickens, broilers, etc. These subjects are treated by the best 
experts in the country. There are hundreds of mosoqraphic 
views of the largest poultry plants all over the United States, 
England, Germany, Holland, New Zealand, and other fo 
countries. There is too much that is good to tell it all in t! 
small space. Send for the book and read it for yourself. 
FREE, postage paid during the next thirty days.—Adz, 








SUCCESS 
HINTS ON CHARACTER-BUILDING 






**No man has a right to 
fill a stagnant career. 
Life is not meant to 
bea puddie, buta 
sweet running stream” 


“*To express the life, 
to unfold what has 
been wrapped up 

In us,—that is 
success’”’ 


"THERE is no road to success but through a clear, strong 
“purpose. A purpose underlies character, culture, 
sition, attainment of ‘whatever sort.—T. T. MUNGER. 


a aw 


HEN®¥ WooD tells us that, ‘‘ with scientific exactitude, 

one may make himself what he will, by thinking his 
thoughts into the right form, and continuing the process 
until they solidify.” 


a a 


At™ are builders of character from the outset, and in the 

work there is no distinction between rich and poor, 
both having similar material and tools with which to rear 
the indestructible edifice. These are merely the ordinary 
duties, the simple happenings of each day, the good and 
evil within ourselves struggling for mastery. 


s - 


“O: REPUTATION ! dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 
Whose cordial drops, once spilt by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner's care, nor the repeating toil 
Of the rude spiller, ever can collect 
To their first purity and native sweetness."’ 


a = 


To? xo other attainment is the trite aphorism, ‘‘ The boy 

is father of the man,’’more applicable than in regard 
to the formation of character, for character is nothing 
more than the resultant quality of the habits of daily life. 
It is the many-rounded ladder by which one mounts 
‘*toward the vaulted skies,’’ and every conscious moment 
he is adding to or taking from the rounds of this spiritual 
ladder, on the strength of which depends all of his use- 
fulness and happiness. 

a oe 


ws I" is not to taste sweet things,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ but to do 
noble and true things, and vindicate himself under 
God's heaven, as a God-made man, that the poorest son 
of Adam dimly longs.’’ This dim longing for what is noble 
and true, the still small voice whith calls to one impera- 
tively in moments of temptation, is the safeguard which, 
if hearkened to, not only protects one in severe trials of 
manliness or womanliness, but also incites to the forma- 
tion of a fine character, without which all acquisitions, 
all graces and accomplishments, all talents and all learn- 
ing are but as ‘‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 


- a 


[I* a well-thumbed oY book of Abraham Lincoln's, 

found by H. A. Barker, the following paragraph is 
underlined and re-underlined: ‘‘A wisely trained character 
never stops to ask, ‘What will society think of me if I do 
this thing, or if I leave it undone?’ The question by 
which it tests the —_— of an action is whether or not it is 
just.nd wise and fitting when judged by the eternal laws of 
right."’ Does not this favorite passage of the boy fore- 
shadow the greatness of the man who, amid the strife of 
party, the horrors of civil war, the defection of friends, and 
the abuse and calumny of enemies, stood unflinchingly by 
the ‘‘eternal laws of right?”’ 


a oe 


[™ is not of lofiy or heroic deeds that the enduring pat- 

tern of character is woven, but rather of the seemingly 
small things of life: little unheralded acts of helpfulness, 
slight self-denials that bar against selfishness, conscien- 
tious attention to trifling details of duty, standing firm to 
the right in spite of banter and contempt,—really the 
most difficult thing for young or old to withstand,—ad- 
herence to scrupulous honesty in word and deed, even in 
what others consider of no import, sticking to principle, 
though one may becalled “ old-fashioned,’’ ‘‘ unprogress- 
ive,"’ or ‘‘ puritanical ;'' these are the golden strands which, 
woven into the fabric of daily living, make men and women 
inviricible. 

a a 


“BY trifles in our common ways, 
, Our characters are slowly piled; 
We lose not all our yesterdays; 
The man hath something of the child; 
Part of the Past to all the Present cleaves, 
As the rose-odors linger in the fading leaves. 


**In ceaseless toil, from year to year, 
Working with loath or willing hands, 
Stone upon stone we shape and rear, 
Till the completed fabric stands; 
And, when the last hush hath all labor stilled, 
The searching fire will try what we have striven 
to build.”’ 


o 
' 


IF one has inherited evil tendencies, it is by no means an 

_ easy matter to form a beautiful character. It requires 
persistent care, constant watchfulness, and unceasing 
effort to control a hasty temper, to overcome slothfulness, 
to conquer the inclination to get out of a difficulty by ‘‘a 

- little white lie, which won't harm anybody’’—but our- 
selves, to resist the fascinations of gambling, the allure- 
ments of questionable pleasures, and the thousand and 
one insidious dangers that beset one in town and country. 
But the divinity implanted in the soul of man, if nurtured, 

' is more potent than all the forces of evil, and nothing out- 
’ side’ oneself can wotk injury. Each omeenpon conquered, 
' and tach victory over’ passion and self-love, leaves one 
sand.mere.enamored than before. of things noble 





stronger: 
and of good repute. 
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BURPEE’S 


Seeds Grow 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but have 
you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


Best That Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s 
Farm Annual for 1903—s0 well-known 
as ‘*The Leading American Seed Cata- 
logue.’’ It is an elegant book of 184 
pages, with beautiful colored plates 
and will be sent FREE to planters 
everywhere;—to others upon receipt 
of 10 cents, which is less than cost 
per copy in quarter-million editions. 
Write TO-DAY. Do not delay. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. on 


43 ey ey 
Flowers ®>) 
nly 3Ocents\.s\ 

Worth $1.25 


lof 4 SPECIAL OFFER to 
‘4 batkfection guaranteed soeet rohontet. 
20 Pkts. SEEDS 
Pkt. Rambler Rose 8 ool’smxd. 1 Pk 
os l0colors “ 
Washington Saar. v4 
Asters, 4colors.‘* 


* Al ttle “ 
Ayana Gem, mixed." I 
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oe Phiox aan ¥ “ 
1 New Red Calla / RULE 
1 Double Peart are 2B 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine aw Oxaits, 


“Tortmson 


bow 
Vines, 





4) 
2, Ghats Og0d for 6 Cente 
New Floral @ all above 


postpaid, only 80d. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Growers of the RD America. 
Box 33. WEST GROVE, PA. 














FRUIT and Ornamental 
FI R a E. Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
and Small Fruit plants at’ 


one-half agent’s prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues 
free. Established 25 years. 300 acres. 750,000 
Apple, Peach and Cherry Trees for sale. Secrets of 
Fruit Growing, 150 photos, mailed for 10 cents. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


OURNALISM 
short stories, magazine aftidis, eta. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


our successful system in 













NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


- SUCCESS MOTTOES 


For the Home, School, Office and Business 
place. Artistically printed mottoes in all 
styles and sizes. Send ten cents for book- 
let, “SPARKS OF INSPIRATION,” 
and sample mottoes. 





SUCCESS CLUB 
Room 807, University Building, New York 
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bets Tata 


RICH IN 


PHOSPHATES 
for the Brain 


NITRATES 
for the Muscle 


CARBONATES 
for Heat 


1M ALT 


The Life of Grain 
Nature’s Tonic 
Digestive Invigorator 


“MaltaVita 


WHEAT AND MALT 
GOMBINED 
THE PERFECT FOOD 


Thoroughly Cooked 
Ready to Eat 


‘Delicious in Winter 
WITH 

WARM MILK or 
CREAM 


The ideal food for old or 
young, sick or well 





| Large packages at your grocers 


| Malta-Vita Pure Food Co. 


BATTLE GREEK, MIGH. 
TORONTO, GANADA, 
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Anthoni La Rosa, a young barber of San Francisco 


The Boy Who Asks Questions 


Comic newspaper writers sometimes poke fun at 
— the boy who asks questions, and older people 
often try to discourage him by refusing to answer 
his inquiries. Of course, there are cases where 
boys and girls annoy by asking silly questions out 
of idle curiosity. Usually, ;however, a_habit of 
asking questions is to be encouraged. A boywho , 
forms this habit is likely to become a man of 
common sense, having some knowledge of a great 
many things. ' > 
Our boys and girls are invited to ask us as many 
questions as they desire. If there is anything you 
want to know that you cannot readily find out 
from your parents or teachers, write to SUCCESS 
and we will try to give you the desired informa- 
tion. Any boy or girl who wants to pursue the ° 
fascinating hobby of amateur journalism will be 
given full instructions. We will also try to assist 
stamp and curio-collectors by answering inquiries. 
Information about amateur photography will also 
be given. - We will be glad to suggest good books 
for boys and girls, and information about colleges 
and educational institutions will -be made a spe- 
cialty. In fact, we invite any boy or girl to write 
to us for information about any sensible matter. 
Of course, you will enclose a two-cent stamp for a 
reply, since answers will have to be sent by mail. 
_ a 


Achievements of Youth 


GURELY a magazine with such a purpose as Suc- 

CESS should give considerable space to accounts 
of boys and girls who are getting a good start 
toward the goal of achievement. We do not be- 
lieve that any boy or girl of the right kind of 
mettle who gives a good account of progress already 
made in any particular field of effort will be harmed 
by its publication. 

We want all the boys and girls in the country 
to consider themselves our special reporters. If 
you hear of a boy or a girl in your town who per- 
forms a deed of heroism or achieves remarkable 
success in any field of endeavor, we want you to 
write to us about it. For every article of this kind 
that is used we will give a special prize. 

We especially desire to obtain accounts of 


‘achievements that may be represented pictorially. . 


The amateur photograph at the top of-the oppo- 
site page represents such a one. It is the picture 
of a coal breaker that was built on an abandoned 
farm by a man who knew practically nothing 
about the business of breaking coal. Having lost 


nearly all of his worldly goods, he was compelled , 


to make another start in life with a very small 

capital. He bought an abandoned coal washer for 
one hundred dollars, and «with lumber obtained. 
from the ground on which the washer was situ« 
ated he and two other men constructed the 
breaker, which has been called ‘‘ The Klondike.’’ 

At the outset many difficulties were encountered, 

_but' by perseverance he surmounted them all, and 
the breaker now puts out about fifty tons of coala 
day. The entrance to the mine is at the foot of 
an inclined plane, as seen in the picture. The 
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Boys 


rough coal is hoisted up the 
plane and dumped in the 
top of the breaker, whence 
it goes through the rolier, 
and then through the 
screens, and so on to the 

chutes for different sizes-of 
coal. From the chutes it is loaded into wagons 
and sold at Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 

We all like to hear about winners in educational 
contests. George Oliver Tamblyn, whose picture 
we print, was the winner of the fifty-dollar prize 
in the Rowland Oratorical contest at Colgate Uni- 
versity. The subject of Mr. Tamblyn’s oration 
was ‘* The American Soldier.’’ It is’ predicted 
that this young orator will be heard from. 

One might think that it would require some 
courage for a man to entrust himself to the hands 
of an eight-year-old barber, but many of the men 
of San Francisco say that they are not at all afraid 
to be shaved by Anthoni La Rosa, whose picture 
we show above. In fact, many of them say that 
they would rather be shaved by Tony than by an 
older barber, since his touch is so smooth and 
even. Tony began his work as a barber two 
years ago, when he was a little more than six 
years old, and he now shaves on an average forty 
men a day. 

Nora Barlow, a nurse at Girard College, has 
proved herself a heroine. She was roused from 
her sleep.by the screams of William Huhn, a ten- 
year-old somnambulist. At about eleven o’ clock 
the boy left his cot and made his way to a window 
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A sand mill ready for operation 











opening, stepped out on the fire escape, and then 
walked along a narrow ledge along the side of the 
building, a distance of eight or ten feet. He had 
gone along until a cornice barred his progress. 
Then he awakened and his piercing screams fol- 
lowed. Nora Barlow ran to the window, where 
she saw the little boy clinging to the cornice. The 
ledge is only nine inches wide; the flagging of the 
pavement thirty-five feet below. Without stop- 
ping she passed along the ledge slowly until she 
reached the boy, grasped him by the shoulder, 
and warned him to be careful. Then began the 
most difficult part of the task. Neither could 
turn around, so they slowly went backward until 
they found a safer footing on the fire escape. To- 
day Miss Barlow wears a handsome gold watch 
which bears this inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Nora 
Barlow by the Board of City Trusts in recognition 
of heroic service in saving the life of a student of 
Girard College, October 31, 1902.”’ 


a a 


A Jackknife and Scissors Party 
EYE®¥ boy and girl in the little village of Sum- 
merville was: invited. The invitation read 
something like this:— 
You are cordially invited to attend a Jackknife and Scis- 
sors Party, to be held in the schoolhouse, on Wednesday 


These six pictures represent the scenes in the life of a noted philosopher. 
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And 
Girls 


night, next, at seven o'clock. 
Boys are requested to bring their 
jackknives, and girls their scis- 
sors. The following prizes will 
be given to the ones making the 
most useful or ingenious articles: 
for the girls, first prize, ‘‘ The 
American Girl's Handy-book;"’ 
second prize, a work-box: for 
boys, first prize, ‘‘ The American 
Boy's Handy - book;’’ second 
prize, a tool-box. 


At precisely seven o'clock, Wednesday night, 
the schoolmistress, Miss Bessie Dickenson, assisted 
by Louie James and Tom Stewart, brought out a 
pile of white pine boards, knocked from old 
boxes, and a bundle of tissue paper, some card- 
board, a pot of glue, some wire, pins, tacks, small 
nails, and hammers. Work was started at once, 
and the time limit of two hours was quickly passed, 
amidst much laughter and jesting, and the time 
for the judging and awarding of prizes came sooner 
than the busy workers expected.. Every one had 
made something, even six-year-old Margaret Stone 
having cut out a long row of paper dolls. The 
boys had carved paper cutters, toothpicks, win- 
dow-sash supporters, daggers, [Of these there was 
a formidable array from the bloodthirsty small 
boys. ] wooden figures, spoons, plates, boats, sleds, 
a pair of skates, a wooden pistol for shooting card- 
board at the teacher, [This last received no prize. ] 
a set of ping-pong racquets, a tabourette, and a 
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Two valentines that are not hard for young artists 


sand mill, were among the various things made. 

As some readers might like to make a sand mill, 
we will try to describe the process. Take a box 
about twice as long as it is wide, for the stand, or 
foundation. Then make a sort of funnel as wide 
as the box, like the illustration, through which 
sand is to pass, not forgetting to cut an oblong 
piece from the side next the paddle wheel for the 
sand to drop through, and turn the wheel. Place 
your funnel on two uprights, as in the illustration, 
and the first part is finished. 

Now, take two small pieces of wood, not quite 
the width of the stand, like Figure 1, and put them 
together to make Figure 2, and your paddle is 
completed. All that now remains is to cut out the 
wheels and attach them, rig the uprights and jump- 
ing jack at the other end, run the cord ‘belt’’ 
across, pour some fine sand in the hopper, and 
your mill will start briskly, the jumping jack ap- 
pearing to turn the paddle. 

The very day the invitations were received, 
Jamie Rogers and Alfred Williams decided to 
‘«go halves’’ in trying for the prize, and so, when 
the night of the party arrived, were prepared to 
build the sand mill. Jzmie drew the outlines on 
the board, and they both cut it out and put it to- 
gether, as you will see in the illustration. Their 
joint effort carried away the first prize. Arthur 
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A coal breaker built on an abandoned farm 


Warren was awarded the second prize, for a tab- 
ourette that the girls called ‘<a little dear.’’ 

The girls fashioned from the tissue paper hand- 
kerchief boxes, bonnets, valentines, and bouquets. 
Some of the boys and girls were partners, the boys 
carving wooden dolls which the girls dressed with 
tissue paper. The little girls turned out long, 
fluffy strings of paper dolls, mats, and paper lan- 
terns. The pride of the evening was a large piano- 
lamp shade made of créfe paper by Florence 
Warren. It was made on a wire frame, tastefully 
draped, and caught, here and there, with a spot of 
glue, in a manner that showed true genius. She 
was awarded the first prize. 

Since St. Valentine’s Day was near at hand, 
many of the girls fashioned valentines of their own 
design. One of these, made by Mame Francis, 
was awarded the second prize. It was a combina- 
tion of a photograph frame and an ordinary val- 
entine. The photograph was hidden behind a 
door which bore the rhyme:— 

‘*Open this door and you will find 
One who would be your valentine.”’ 

Another valentine, which was evidently sug- 
gested by the prize-winner, represented a dainty 
equestrian just ready to jump through a paper 
hoop held by a clown. This valentine bore the 
verse :— 

‘‘Jump through this paper hoop of mine 
And find your own true valentine."’ 
The paper in the hoop concealed a photograph. 


‘*The American Boy's Handy-book,’’ by Dan Beard, 
and ‘‘The American Girl's Handy-book,"’ by Lina and 
Alice Beard, are the two best books that an ingenious boy 
or girl could possess. Each book contains directions for 
making all sorts of interesting games and toys for the re- 
spective boy or girl reader. Price of each book, $2. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 





I" is not altogether easy to have such a variety of contests 

each month that all of our boys and girls will find 
something to suit their tastes,so we want our young friends 
to send suggestions for new contests. A dollar will be 
given for every idea that is used. 


RULES 

Instead of cash prizes, we allow each prize-winner to 
make selections of merchandise to the amount of his prize 
from the Success Reward Book. These prizes include 
cameras, guns, athletic goods, watches, knives, printing 
presses, games, musical instruments, household furnish- 
ings, etc. The awards in each contest will be: first prize, 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. 

Articles must be written with ink, on one side only of 
the paper. Drawings must be black, in water colors or 
ink, and not smaller than four by five inches. No photo- 
graph smaller than three by two and one-half inches will 
be considered. The name, address, and age of each con- 
testant must be written on the article, photograph, or 
drawing. Articles must be received before February 20. 
The award of prizes will be announced in the April issue. 
Address eg ed ee University Building, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City: 

Letter Writing.—Write a letter of three hundred 
words or less, naming your favorite author, mentioning 


Can you write his biography for a ‘‘Success’’ prize? (See Prize Competitions) 
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MY POSITION 





MY POSITION - 
as Window Trimmer and | as Ad.-Writer, Window 
Card Sign Painter for | Trimmer, and Card 


Writer for Burger Dry 
Goods Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.,was procured for me 
at the completion of my 
course of instruction at 
the Bond Institute of 
Mercantile Training. 

(Signed) T. A. BRA ° 


Connelly & Wallace, 
Scranton, Pa., was ob- 
tained for me at the 
completion of my course 
with the Bond Institute 
of Mercantile Training. 


(Signed) W. G. KENNEDY. 











Good positions are always waiting for greduates of 
this, theealy school of its kind in the world. It’s en- 
dorsed by merchants everywhere 


BECAUSE IT’S PRACTICAL. 
Window Trimming, Ad.-Writing, and 
Card Sign Painting. 


Taught in person at our splendidly equipped school or 
by correspondence. Practical professions, practically 
taught by practical men. Write for information. 
BOND INSTITUTE OF MERCANTILE TRAINING, 
Formerly Economist Training School, 
WILLARD H. BOND, President. 130-142 W. lth St., New Vork. 
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z: oP THE GENUINE ~ 


RAIN 
COATS 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls, are made 
from fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., Bradford, England and New York. 


Every Coat 
has this Label 
at the Collar 


Coats are the only really 
rain-proof coats in exist- 
ence. Sold by reputable 
dealers everywhere. 
Write for interesting 
Booklet s. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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—-BY— 
CRAVENETTE 
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Straight REY punks $4 -00 


The New Kind. Savesspace. Sets close up to wall. 
Can throw back top without striking 
woodwork. or plaster. Has corner hi " 
Strong and durable. Finety made. Fur- 
nished in wf styles and sizes. Costs no 
more than old styles. Sent direct from 
factory. 


DRESSER 
TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trank Combined 
Brorvthing withis snty reach. Ne 












f ey o heavy 
trays to lift. Light, smooth-sliding 
rawers. Perfectly durable, Holds 
as much as any other tru 
privilege of examinaticn. 
Write for Trunk Booklet A-1802 
The Homer Young Co., Ltd., Toledo 0. 


- . 
ailroadsete,— TAUGHT BY MAIL Ur: 
ailroa og 
corps of graduates from 4 ao a. universi. 
ties of the country. Degrees conferred by the 
authority of Congress. Established 1893. Spare- 
time —_ alone required to graduate in one 


of the leading professions. Tuition —— in 
instalments, rite for illustrated booklet, 


National Correspondence Institute (Ine. ), 
18-47 24Nat’l Bank Bldg, W ashington, D. 0. 


EDDING INVITATIONS #3: 
ments. Printed and Engraved. Up-To-Date Styles. Finest 
work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards,75 cts. Sam- 
ples and Valuable Kooklet “ Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 534 Main St., Onkland City, Ind. 


STAMPS! 3800 genuine foreign from Philippine 
Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, ete., with nice stamp 
album, also 68 pp. catalogne, all for 10¢. Fine stamps 
on approval. 50 per cent. discount. Agents wanted. List 
ree. We buy old stamps. 

Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St.Louis,Mo. 
SHORTH AND BY M AIL Pioneer home course. Positions for 

nates. Catalog and first les- 


son free. Pott’s Shorthand College, tox No.7, Williamsport, Pe 
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some stories or articles he or she has written, and telling 
why you like his or her writing. 

Amateur Photography.—Take the subject, ‘‘My 
School House,’ or ‘‘My Schoolroom.”’ Be sure that you 
have plenty of life in your picture. 

Essay.—Write on ‘‘My Hobby and Why T Ride It.” 
In five hundred words, or less, describe your favorite fad, 
and tell why you enjoy it. 

Short Story.—Describe ‘‘A School Adventure."”” Ina 
thousand words, or less, tell a story of something that has 
happened at school. The story may be either true or 
imaginary. 

Handicraft.—Describe with drawings or photographs, 
if possible, a home-made May basket. 

Drawing.—This month the amateur cartoonists will be 
given a chance. Choose your own subject, and draw a 
picture, or series of pictures, that you think will make folks 
laugh 

Nature Study.—lIn five hundred words, or less, de- 
scribe some action of a wild animal that you have actually 
observed; as, for example, seeing a squirrel bury nuts. 


Puzzle.—The pictures at the bottom of the Junior pages 
represent scenes in the life of a celebrated philosopher. 
Guess his name, and write his biography in one thousand 
words, or less, describing the scenes which these pictures 
represent 


3 » 
Gaining the First Round @f the Ladder 


Two YEARS ago, 
James N. Spawn 
had nohigher ambition 
than to earn his small 
weekly wages and 
have lots of good times. 
Hearing that aSuccess 
Club, in which plenty 
of good times were to 
be enjoyed, had recent- 
ly been organized in 
his neighborhood, he 
decided to join it. He 
did, and it was not long 
before the serious pur- 
pose of the club com- 
menced tointerest him. 
He began to under- 
stand that, although 
good times are all 
right in their place, 
they should be made 
only incidental in one’s 
life, and so he began 
to think more serious- 
ly of his future and to 
seek a worthy aim. 














At the club meetings, he was constantly hearing of men 
and women who had risen above humble and adverse 
conditions to places of honor and eminence. Then he 


began to comprehend the full meaning of the club motto. 
He determined to make his opportunity, just as all those 
worthy men and women of the past had made theirs. 

The first thing to be secured was a better education. 
His means were limited, but that fact did not daunt him. 
Having determined to make an opportunity for himself, 


he could not afford to let a little thing like 
a lack of money stand in his way. He be- 
gan to employ his spare time in securin 
subscriptions for a popular magazine whic 
offered to pay his school expenses as a re- 
ward for a number of subscriptions. A 
gentleman, hearing of the commendable 
effort he was making to educate himself, 
offered to aid him to procure a scholar- 
ship in Colgate Academy, where he is now 
a student. 

Lack of space confines me to this one 
example of the Success Club as a step- JAMES N. SPAWN 


ping-stone to the first round of the ladder. 
But scores of others have come to my notice, even though 
it is only a little more than two years since the first Suc- 


cess Club was organized. From the very nature of the 
Success Clubs, this could not be otherwise. A member of 
a genuine Success Club cannot help being inspired with 


ambition, any more than a plant can help growing when 
the conditions of soil and ang rages are just right for 
promoting growth. A Success Club produces an atmos- 
phere of ambition as surely as sunlight produces warmth. 
Boys and girls cannot read about and discuss the lives of 
men and women who have conquered almost insurmount- 
able difficultiesand wrought grandachievementswithout be- 
coming fired to follow the noble examples set before them. 

Nothing in the world is more broadly instructive and 
deeply inspiring than study of the biographies of good 
and great men and women. In Success Club work, biog- 
raphy is always the central theme, but naturally this may 
be made to cover any phase of human activity, and no 
monotony will result. 


WINNERS IN PRIZE CONTESTS 


"THE prizes awarded for Success Club suggestions are as 
follows :— 

First prize, a complete set of Dr. Marden’s books and 
booklets, (eleven volumes, ) William G. Hohmann, Penn- 
sylvanias second prize, a set of Dr. Marden’s books, (five 
volumes,) Fred L. Gross, New York; third prize, a set of 


Dr. Marden’s booklets, (six volumes,) Dr. F. A. Peelle, 
Ohio. To each of the following six prize-winners, a copy 
of one of Dr. Marden's books was awarded: E. E. Hig- 
gins, West Virginia; Leon J. Jacobs, Ohio; Rev. Frederick 


Arthur Hayward, Wisconsin; Henry R: Davies, Oregon; 
Clarence V. Lundsten, Minnesota; O. H. Halstead, Mis- 
souri. To eaeh of the following six, one of Dr. Marden's 
booklets was given: Mrs. W. G. Titus, Michigan; George 
N.Gilbert, New York; Walter A. Vonderlieth, Illinois; Mrs. 
A. G. Wilkins, California; George H. Putnam, ‘Kansas; 
G. G. Clapham, New York. . 

_ The prize of five dollars for the best design for a Suecess 
Club letterhead was awarded to Harry C. Drew, New York. ' 
* a 
SOCIAL IDEA CONTEST 
[NSTEAD of asking our members to contribute all kinds 


of ideas, we, shall concentrate our efforts in the next 


SUCCESS 


contest, in the hope of securing a number of first-class 
ideas for socials, games, and evening entertainments. 
Surely, every reader of SUCCESS knows some entertaining 
social pastime or game. Write a description of one, in 
less than a thousand words, on one side of the paper only, 
and enter it in this contest. All articles must be received 
before the last day of February. The same prizes will be 
awarded as in the above contest. 


a “ 

HOW TO LEARN LEAGUE METHODS 
IF you are interested in the League of Success Clubs, but 

desire to understand our plans more fully before or- 
ganizing a branch club, it will be wise for you to take ad- 
vantage of our special offer to send a four months’ trial 
subscription to our league organ, ‘‘Successward,’’ for 
only ten cents. The yearly subscription price of ‘‘Suc- 
cessward,”’ is fifty cents and as there are only eight num- 
bers each year, this is an exceptionally low offer. Ad- 
dress, SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, Washington Square, 
New York. 


a a 
WINNERS OF THE NOVEMBER DEBATE 


"THE first prize in the November debate—a set of 

the Success Library,—was won by Miss Ophelia 
Stuart McMorries, of Walnut Springs, Texas. The other 
winners are as follows:— 

Miss Ethyl Swisher, Kansas; Richard R. Dry, Pennsyl- 
vania; C. A. Hincle, Ohio; Thomas J. Fadley, Indiana; 
Clifton Hering, Colorado; J. H. Allison, Connecticut ; 
M. E. Bemis, Georgia; E. E. Higgins, West Virginia; 
-~ Barnett, Jr., New Brunswick,Canada; Miss Kathryn 

Farrow, Tennessee; Miss Carolyn Caldwell, Illinois; 
Miss Jessie Rathbun, Texas; Frank A. Frost, Massachu- 
setts; E. S. Foreman, Kentucky; Miss Alva E. Gates, 
California; E. V. Staples, Virginia; Henry S. Westbrook, 
Oregon; Robert W. Conover, New Jersey; Miss Christie 
A. ‘Todd, Independence, Iowa; arcar Balabanian, 
Smyrna, Turkey; August Sjoquist, North Dakota; Louis 
Grill, SiouxFalls, South Dakota; A. I. Edwards, Louisiana; 
O. B. Anderson, Minnesota; Creed R. Cahill, Missouri. 


Domestic Problem Contest 
Award of Prizes 

THE Domestic Problem Prize Contest, begun in our No- 

vember, 1902, issue, was won by Mrs. Alfred J. Tyler, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, who has been awarded the 
first prize, fifteen dollars. ‘The second prize,—ten dollars, 
—was won by Mrs. S. W. Wimbesh, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and the third prize,—five dollars,—by Miss Elsa L. 
Bokes, of Evanston, Illinois. We regret that the lack of 
space prevents the publication, in this issue, of the articles 
written by these ladies. 


» » 
How to Get That 


You Have Wanted So Long 

Fur in the blank yourself. You know just what 

it is that you have been ‘‘just aching for’’ 

for a good while. Father says he would like to 

get it for you, but he can’t spare the money just at 

present, ‘‘coal is so high, and there are so many 
bills to meet, and’’—well, you know the story. 

Perhaps he may get it sometime, but that time 
may be a long way off, and, if you are like most 
boys and girls, you don’t like waiting. So, why 
don’t you get it yourself? You will.appreciate it 
all the more for having earned it, and you surely 
want it badly enough to do a little work in order 
to get it, don't you? The work you will have to 
do is almost as easy as play. It is asking some 
of your friends to subscribe for SuCCEss. 

It is easier to get subscriptions for SuCCEss than 
for any other magazine published. Some of our 
workers obtain as many as four hundred subscrip- 
tions a month, so you, surely, can obtain. a suffi- 
cient number to get the thing you are wanting. 





. Our reward offers for such work are exceptionally 


liberal. Here are a few, just to show you l:ow easy 
they are:— 

A genuine Parker Ping-Pong set is given for three 
subscriptions. 

A fine brass Magic Lantern and outfit, with slides, 
etc., are given for from two to ten subscriptions. 


An Excelsior Printing Press and outfit are given 
for fifteen subscriptions. 


A splendid French Compound Microscope is given 
for five subscriptions. 


A Weno ‘‘Hawkeye”’ Camera is given for only 
eight subscriptions. 

A -€rown Combination Game Board, on which you 
can play sixty-five games, is given for only five 
subscription . 

A genuine Washburn Mandolin, a Guitar, or a 
Banjo, is given for twenty-five subscriptions. 

A splendid set of four Boxing Gloves is given for 
two subscriptions. 

A Stevens Favorite Rifle is given for twelve 
subscriptions. 

A — Air Rifle is given for four subscriptions. 

A first-class Sewing Machine is given for thirty- 
six subscriptions. 

A gold-filled Hunting Case Watch, guaranteed for 
five years, is given for twelve subscriptions. 

The above examples are but a few of the splen- 
did offers in our new illustrated ‘‘ Reward Book,”’ 
which contains nearly five hundred others. This 
Reward Book is sent free on request. It is almost 
certain to contain the thing you want. If not, let 
us know what it is, and we will tell you how many 
subscriptions it will take to get. it. Address 


Success, Reward Department, University Build- 
ing, Washington Square, New York. 
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FREE 


Send To-Day 


ror the New 
Success Reward List 


The most complete and profusely illustrated 
book of its kind ever issued. Contains de- 
scriptions of 


OVER 500 REWARDS 
For “Success” Neighborhood Work 


SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York. 
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Salary Trebled Through I. C. S. 


When I first heard of the International Correspondence Schools I was receiving 
but $30 per month as an assistant in an electric-light plant. I was determined to 
succeed, and accordingly took up the Electrical Engineering Course in September, 
1897. Since that time I have passed four civil-service examinations, and have had 
my salary raised five times. I am now holding a civil-service position at $100 
per month—over three times the wages I received when I began my Course. It is 
with great pleasure that I fully indorse your methods of teaching. I can truthfully 
say that I owe my present success to the /. C. 5S. Textbooks and your excellent sys- 


tem of spare-time instruction. re ee é $20. 
Electrical Engineer, Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. 












SPOSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSOSCSSSSOOSs 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, free of charge, your booklet ‘‘zeor Stories 
of Success,” and explain how I can qualify for 
position marked X below, 


What Position Do You Want? 


The mission of the I. C. S. is to train ambitious people for better positions. Our 
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ba $ [Titechasical Ragincer Textile Designer 
courses cost from $10 up. Terms easy. No books to buy. The foregoing indorsement ° ie oa ¢ 
is one of thousands in our possession from those whom we have helped toward success. = Telephone Engineer = Ornamental Designer $ 
° ° . . i Engineer {| Aa or 

The technically trained man does not have to hunt for work; the work waits for him. ° Fy Senne | Beokheepe 4 
That we furnish the right kind of training is proven by our 48-page booklet, “1001  ¢ [| Rising Eagineer —] Te Speak French ° 
Stories of Success,’’ which gives the names, addresses, and. progress of over a thousand + _——"" | Te Speak Speniah : 
I. C. S. students, many in your own locality. It shows what we have done for others, ° ° 
and what we can do for you. To those inquiring now it Seas 4 
: ° ‘ ¢ 4 
will be sent free. Cut out, fill in, and mail the Coupon. D © IT NOW !  epaa and Ne. 3 
© City, State, $ 
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The Golden State Limited 


Established less than three months ago, the Golden State Limited is already recog- 
nized as queen of trans-continental trains. 

[nnumerable letters of commendation have been received from passengers. 
Extracts from some of these letters appear below: : 





Rock Island 

















««Nothing could be more perfect—’’ 
«<The service is first-class.’” 
«<The meals are as nicely prepared and served 

as in any of the large hotels in New York or Chicago.’’ 
«<The traveling public is lucky in securing such fine service.”’ 
«<The Golden State Limited has been on time at every stop—’’ 
«<We are glad we were passengers on the Golden State Limited.”’ 


The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago at 7.45 P. M., and Kansas City at 10.40 A. M. daily, and runs through to Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


Route: Rock Island and El Paso—Northeastern Systems, Chicago to El Paso; Sovthern Pacific, El Paso to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, No other train to Southern California makes faster time. No other train is so luxuriously equipped—electric lights ; 
electric fans; barber shop; bathroom; Booklovers’ Library; compartment and standard sleepers; dining, buffet-library and 
observation cars. : 


Tickets and full information at all railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. Beautifully illustrated literature 
descriptive of California, sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
~ Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill. 
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Hair Wealth and Health 7 Se 


The wealth of your hair depends upon 
the health of your hair. A healthy con- 
dition of the scalp is impossible unless 
you periodically cleanse it thoroughly. 

FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR 
Soap is unequalled for this purpose. It 
makes a rich, creamy lather, thoroughly 
cleanses the scalp, feeds and tones the hair 
follicles, disperses dandruff and leaves the 
hair soft and glossy. 

A superior article, too, for toilet and 
bath, as well as an excellent remedy for any 
disease of the skin and scalp. Its mild- 
ness combined with anti- 
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septic and curative qualities of the quality 
by the price— 


render it the safest and most 
hygienic Soap for every toilet 
use. If your Druggist or 
Grocer doesn’t sell it, write 
us for a free sample cake. 

















THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. P, Chicago. 
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gre. CALENDAR FREE! 

/ WN 10 gold circles from 10 Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap 
cartons, or 20c in stamps will secure the Fairy Plate Cubsaber 
for 1903. This is the handsomest and most artistic Calendar 
creation of the year. Besides the Calendar proper, it | 
contains four perfect lithographic reproductions of hand- \ 
painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. @ 
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SUCCESS, - ° : - $1.00 


(Mast be included in every order.) 


CLASS A 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly,1.00 


Everybody’s Magazine, - 1.00 
Good Housekeeping, - - 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion, _ 1.00 


Birds and Nature, .- - 1.50 


Success, mee either Leslie’s Mon 


50 cents to the total quotation price. 


the total quotation price above. 
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"OFFERS * ji © 


HE Success Magazine Club- 
bing Offers have become an “in- 
They are unique. 

begin to compare with those we make to our readers, 
comprising, as they do, the strongest and most famous magazines 
Note the magnificent list below and the extraordinarily low 
prices at whith they can be obtained. These prices are based on heavy 
guarantees and exclusive contracts with the publishers. 


OUR MAGAZINE 


SUCCESS 


Le ee 


No other offers 


Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Current Literature, 
Country Life, . 
Art Interchange, - 


New England Magazine, 


The Independent, - 


“Success” with Magazines of Class A 


thly, or Everybody’s, or Good House- 
SNES EE ooh sche osc sks occ ees se 


“Success” with Magazines of Class B 













LIST 


CLASS B 


awn 

- $2.50 
- 3.00 
- 2.50 
- 3.00 
- 3.00 
- 4.00 
- 3.00 
- 2.00 


Magazines may be sent to one or different addresses, and all subscriptions 
may be either new or renewal. 


, ot Birds and $1.25 
Any 2 azines in Class A with Swuccess.......... Kqijelities cee 00 
vi is - wg Ee 2.50 
= 4 - ” ” eas 0 6 0.8 dive Sea see 3.00 
All 5 “ mmr, ||| AI 3.50 


Any 1 Magazine in Class B with Swuccess..................... $2.50 
“ 2 Magazines “6 ioe | ly... a 4.00 
a, “ “ *. 2 CESS 5.50 
So a a “ a CCN 7.00 
oa “ “ “ B with Suwuccess..... Pad ee were ee 8.50 
“« 6 “ “ ~ 3 EE ree ee 10.00 
eee “ “ ee 11.50 
All 8 “ eee — | | | Wiihy SSSR renAr aren 13.00 
“Success” with Magazines of Classes A and B 
Any I Magazine of Class A and 1 of B with Success......... .... $3.00 
“2 Magazins“ “ A “ 1 “ B with Success............. 30 
o 5am 9 4 Wee Race. Lok 2 00 
a. ee Pee 4.50 
“ 2 Magazins“ -“ A “ 2 “ B with Success.......-..... 5.00 
“ 3 “ a ae ee I I, cc cece cscs 5.50 
eee Ne Sods Cade fk 6.00 
“ 2 Magazines “ « 6 . © 2.2 Bist. Secen.,... ite Saad 6.50 
+ Ae “ a Ue ee Toe: oe ER 7.00 


Quotations will be promptly made on any other combinations of ‘‘Success’’ with the magazines 
of Classes A and B, or with any list of magazines desired. Foreign postage extra. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 


The ‘Success Handy Reference Atlas and Gazetteer of the World” (500 
pages, cloth bound;‘regular price $1.00), may be ordered with any of the clubs above 
named, by adding 25 cents to the total quotation price. 

“The Empire of Business” by Andrew Carnegie (regular edition $3.00; 
Success edition $1.50), may be ordered with any of the clubs above named, by adding 


“Pushing to the Front,” by O. S. MARDEN, Editor of SUCCESS (regular 
price $1.50), may be ordered with any of the clubs above named, by adding 50 cents to 


Orders for the above books, at prices named, will be accepted only in connection 
with magazines ordered direct of The Success Company, New York City. 


OTHER LEADING MAGAZINES 


For the convenience of our readers who may desire to order at one time and place all their magazine literature 
for the coming year, we have made arrangements by which subscriptions for all well-known periodicals will be 
accepted by us, at prices named in the catalogues of any leading subscription agency. 


4 THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. F, University Building, New York 
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WHAT SUCCESS IS 
By Its Readers 


Wie can best judge the merits of a magazine? 

Its publishers? No; for their opinion would 
be prejudiced. Its readers? Why, certainly! 
Below are given the opinions of a few readers of 
Success. These are selected from thousands of 
similar letters. Probably no other magazine con- 
stantly receives so many letters of appreciation as 
does SucCcEss, 


By President Roosevelt :— 

SUCCEss is a periodical of most excellent aims, and 
I read it regularly.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
By a life insurance man:— 

I regard Succgss as the best young men’s publica- 
tion in the world.—J. W. Alexander, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York. 


By a prominent educator:— 


I desire to say that I consider Success the best pub- _ 


lication in the world for young men. I have read it 
since the first number was issued, and have been de- 
lighted with its many excellent features.—Charles R, 
Skinner, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Albany, New York. 


By a railroad man:— 

If a young man spends ten years learning that it 
takes close application and hard, painstaking study to 
succeed, his time has been well spent; but he can learn 
this lesson from Success in much less time. It should 
be in every home in America.—Hugh M. Henderson, 
freight and ticket agent, Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road, Gordon, Texas. 


By aclergyman:— 

1 am pleased to say that Success, in _— opinion, is 
a magnificent success,—the greatest awakener of am- 
bition,the greatest replenisher of courage,the greatest 
giver of inspiration, the greatest keeper of the soul’s 
possession of essentials, ‘‘grit, gumption, and go- 
ahead,” that I have ever seen in printed form, the 
Bible alone excepted. In publishing such a maga- 
zine, at a cost so slight to its readers, you are doing 
them—especially the younger among them, —incal- 
culable good. Tens of thousands of men and women, 
a few years hence,—then strong in character and suc- 
cessful in the battle of life,—will remember Success 
as the impulse and guide of their youthful days, and 
the real determination of their honorable course.— 
Rev. Frederick C. Priest, Chicago, Illinois. 


By a young man:— 

Any young man with ambition, after reading Suc- 
CEss, cannot fail to be encouraged and better fitted 
to accept the opportunities which he meets from day 
to day. I can truthfully say it has helped me.— 
George O. Loeffien, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


By a young woman:— 

Never have Iso keenly enjoyed any periodicai as 
Success. [ always read every word of it, and have 
derived much genuine good fromit. I shall always 
read it.—Bertha Mitchell, Cedarville, Ohio. 


By a lawyer :— 

I have read Success for several years. I get it reg- 
ularly the first day that it is out each month, and I 
must say that I read that with greater interest than 
anything else I read during the year. I believe it has 
done a world of good to thousands of men and wo- 
men who were hard pressed by adverse circumstances, 
It is the most helpful publication which has ever 
come to my hands, and I believe that no small part 
of humanity owes you a debt of gratitude, and in 
their hearts give it to you. May the good work con- 
tinue always.—Fabius M. Clarke, attorney at law, 52 
Broadway, New York. 


By a housewife:— 

I have been reading Success for more than a year, 
and have found it good and inspiring;. but, above all 
else, it has been helpful to my husband, who is one of 
those unfortunates who are predisposed to. worry, 
fear, and discouragement. e tone of your maga- 
zine has brought to his mind more clearly than any 
preachings ever have, the folly of allowing oneself to 
get disheartened by difficulties.—Caroline B. Stewart, 
Los Angeles, Colifornia. 


By a mountaineer :— 

We of the mountains, far removed from contact 
with the busy world, except in those duties pertain- 
ing to our particular occupation, require just such 
pages of advice and good cheer as are always found 
within the covers of Success.—Charles B. Holden, 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia. 


By a father :— 

My son is attending college now,—far which I thank 
Success. I am sure this excellent magazine encour- 
aged him to take that step.—J. J. Germann, Fairview, 
Kansas. 


By a librarian :— 

Success is full of helpful words and examples. It 
is read in our reading room until in fragments. Even 
then the bright covers remain, to be gifts to the little 
boys and girls.—Mrs. C. Wood, librarian, Eastport 
Library, Eastport, Maine. 


By a business man:— 

When I first saw your paper, less than two years 
ago, I was working as an extra clerk for five dollars 
a week, and had previously tried many things, and 
failed. Since that time, I have risen, with one large 
firm, successively as shipping clerk, order clerk, as- 
sistant cashier, cashier, and assistant superintendent, 
and am now part owner in a growing business, worth 
over ten thousand dollars, which I hope to make the 
best of its kind in Canada. A pretty quick record 
for less than two years.—Douglas C. Lowles, Foster, 
Quebec. 
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R&G 








NEW 
MODEL 


Corset 


, 
pin 


1S: PRESENTED «AS 
THE LEADING STYLE FOR 1903 


It is.a straight front, moderatély low 
bust, moderately deep-hip corset. Of 
correct and artistic lines, in full accord 
with the present vogue, but without 
the outré eccentricity of the more pro- 
nounced models. 

It is designed not alone for snappy 
style and real beauty, but for comfort 
and wear—two distinct R & G char- 
acteristics, and it will, we believe, meet 
the requirements of a greater number 
of stylish women than any other cor- 
set. We expect it to be the most 
popular corset of the year. 

**837”’ is sold by dealers everywhere 
at $1.50. Other models, including the 
extremely low-bust, deep-hip styles, the 
Empire and other specialties, are sold 


at prices ranging from $1 to $10.00. 


The R & G CORSET COMPANY, 


395 Broadway, New York. 
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COSTUME FITTED OVER “R & G 837.” 

















m SUCCESS 


For Your Real Estate or Business, 


| Can Get It 


No matter where your property 
is located or what it is worth 








} D not have the ability and facilities to sell your property, I 
nly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. This 
all of my other ‘‘ads.”) is practically sure to place on my 
mber of new properties, and I am just as sure to sell these 
es and make enough money in commissions to pay for the 
he “ad.” and make a good profit besides. That is why I have 
est real estate business in the world to-day. 
not put your property among the number that will be sold 
t of this ‘‘ad.” ? 
not only be able to sell it,—sometime—but will be able to sell 
I am a specialist in quick sales. I have the most complete 
to-date equipment in the world. I have branch offices through- 
yuntry, and a field force of 2500 men to find buyers. 
not make any money through the various side lines carried 
rdinary real estate agent. I MUST SELL real estate and 
it, or go out of business. I can assure you I am not going out 
ess. On the contrary, I expect to sell twice as many proper- 
ring 1903 as I did during 1902, but it will first be necessary for 
list’”” more properties. I want to list YOURS and SELL it. 
n’t matter whether you have a farm, a home without any land, 
isiness; it doesn’t matter what it is worth or where it 
ted. If you will fill out the blank letter of inquiry be- 
i mail it to me to-day, I will tell you how and why 
uickly convert your property into cash, and will 
1 my complete plan (free) and terms for handling it. 
formation I will give you will be of great value to 
if you should decide not to sell. You had 
write to-day before you forget it. 


if you want to buy any kind of a 
Farm, Home, or Business, in any 
part of the country, tell me your 
requirements. I will guarantee 
to fill them promptly and satis- 
factorily. 


-W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 1410 North American Building, 
Philadelphia 

if You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 

and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day. 





—————, 







































If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To=-Day. 





_— 


STRANDER, 1410 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
nd without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property 


AE FO ios cdg odds nd wares tes Eh dba see ah anek io hidn adebeces 
to be based upon the following brief description of the property: 











W. M. OSTRANDER. 1410 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
With a view of buying, 1 desire information about properties which correspond 


approximately with the following specifications : 


™~ 
x 
~ 
BY 


Size 


City or County or part of State preferred | 
The price must be between $........cccccececccseces WE Dadi cn ciesk Loetdedet+<saeue 
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‘‘FOR 35 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.’’ 


gre WING PIANO 





A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 





You n eed thi Ss book IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A Piano. A Book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed 


by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, 
action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, _It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and 


tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named *‘The Book 
of Complete Information about Pianos.”” We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 








Save from We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our factory to your 

home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO 
$100 to $200 you pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small 
because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 


PREIGHT SENT ON TRIAL IN’ ADVANCE 

We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance 
and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and 
banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has 
been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 






































STYLE 2 is the handsomest style made in the United States. It is also the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest 

strings, largest size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power of tone. It has 7% octaves 

with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass strings; three strings in the midde and treble registers ; << built-up’’ wrest planks, «*dove-tailed’’ top and bottom 

frame; ‘‘built-up’’ end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal action; ivory and ebony keys 

highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented with handsome carved mouldings and hand- 
carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 


In 35 Years 33,000 Pia'inos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WING PIANOS are 
guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


WING ORG ANS are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a sweet, powerful, lasting 


tone, easy action, very handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON, = 312-314 East 12th Street, New York. 


1868—35th YEAR —1903 
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This 96-Page Book Mailed FREE 


y send your name on a postal—receive it by return mail. It costs us 25 cents and 
ever buy our mattress, but that makes no difference—you are under no obligation what- 
We know the Ostermoor is the best mattress in the world. We want you to know it. 
in “The Test of Time” from people of prominence prove the true merits 
nomy and healthfulness—of the 


\Ostermoor , 
Patent Elastic Felt M attr ess 15 ® 


(Express charges prepaid) 


-dura bility, 


A swarm of dealers are offering sub- 
stitutes which they claim to be«Felt,”’ 
or just as good. Remember 


“it’s net FELT if it’s not an Ostermoor” 


no matter what the dealer says. He 


wants to make a big profit. Read 
this guarantee 


Sleep on it 30 Nights Free 


and .return it at our expense and get your ‘money 
back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every 
possible way, if it is not all that you even hoped 
for, and better than the best $50 Hair Mattress 
made in cleanliness, durability and comfort. 


Mattress stone and Mattress Building 


First came th ISK att ress; it was stuffed. 
Then came the feather mattress; it was stuffed. 
Third, came the hair mattress; it is stuffed. 
Butall stuffed mattresses mat and pack. They 
reguire constant overhauling, and are not 

san ttfary. Then 1e the Ostermoor Mattress. 
it is aot stuffed. it is constructed and built 
by lavers into:one perfect whole it neve! 
alters its tl it is vermin and moth proot 
An imitation felt is a tick stuffed with 
cotton waste—it lumps and mats— 
umcemfortable im a months 

useless in a year 


FINALLY 
Our advertising has appeared in every issue 
of Success. The publishers of all prominent magazines 8 
know the truth of our statements and claims. Remember: (1) We pay all express charges. 
(2) We make all sizes at corresponding prices. (3) Send for our book to-day— it will please you. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., - - 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


TRADE MARK 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches—Send for our free book «Church Cushions.”’ 





